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_.MINOR _CORRESPON DENCE. 
cae , 


In the review of Mansford’s Scriptural 
Gazetteer, in our October Magazine, allu- 
sion was made to our national history of St. 
George and the Dragon, as -being a trite 
legeud common to various pune or na- 
tions, in vindication of which we intended 
to refer to the Foreign Review, No. vii. p. 
159. From that work it plainly appears, 
that Sir Tristrem, in his Metrical Romance, 
and that Wolffdicterich in the Heldenbuch, 
er Book of Heroes, has precisely the same 
combat with a dragon as is ascribed to St. 
George, and that such an incident is there- 
fore nothing more than a hack embellish- 
ment much in vogue. 

We have been informed that the beauti- 
ful epitaph on Captain John Cooke, quoted 
in our last from Sir R. C. Hoare’s Wiltshire, 
was written, not by the widow, but, in her 
name, by that truly natural and elegant poet, 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 

In reference to the observations of J.G.N. 
(p. 194), on Irish Peerages, an Orv Sus- 
SCRIBER reraarks, that ‘* the number of ex- 
tinct peerages was correctly stated at thirty- 
five, in the article on Lord Clermont. Your 
Correspondent probably rates the number at 
thirty-seven, by erroneously including Ros- 
common and Barrymore in the list. The 
former has been claimed and admitted; and 
the latter, though extinct in the Earldom, 
has been claimed in the Viscounty, and the 
ease is now before the Lords. As to the 
Earldums of Dublin and Ulster, there was 
never any doubt as to their being available 
extinctions. How the error of inserting 
Roscommon in Lord Bloomfield’s patent 
has been rectified, I do not precisely know; 
but probably by inserting Milford in its 
place. A title not claimed for a year is not 
thereby extinguished ; it is only considered 
extinct pro tempore; but the Act particu- 
larly provided that such supposed extinction 
was not to militate against the after claim 
of any individual thinking himself entitled ; 
and that, if such claim should be successful, 
no new right should accrue to the Crown 
from the next extinction ; or, in other words, 
that four extinct Peerages should be neces- 
sary to justify the next new elevation.—Sir 
David Baird (p. 274) was succeeded by his 
nephew, Captain (now Sir David) Baird; his 
elder brother, Robert Baird, of Newbyth, 
esq. having pre-deceased him.” This re- 
spected Correspondent’s remark regarding 
Mr. Leeson has already appeared at the 
close of our last volume. 

J.P. O. inquires for portraits of the fol- 
lowing noblemen and others of the time of 


Queen Elizabeth, viz. Henry second Earl of 


Pembroke, Henry second Earl of Lincoln, 
Anthony Browne, 1st Viscount Montacute, 
Edward Lord Morley, Edward 3d Lord Staf- 
ford, Arthur Lord er, Wilton, John 
eighth Lord Stourton, William third Lord 
Sandys, Henry Lord Cheney, Sir Roger 
Mauwood, Sir Thomas Gaudy, Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, Sir Marmaduke Dayrell, The 
noblemen above named were commissioners 
on the trial of Mary Queen of Seots, Man- 
wood and Gaudy law officers of the crown, 
Sir William and Sir Marmaduke . governor 
and deputy governor of Fotheringay Castle. 

H. W. M. in the course of examining the 
ancient church of Romsey, was directed 
by the sexton to a painting found, as he 
said, during some alterations in the edifice. 
The subject appears to relate to a portion 
of our Saxon history, and consists of a se- 
ries of figures, one of which, a man bound 
to a tree, naked and pierced with numerous 
arrows, seems intended for Edmund, King of 
the East Angles, who was put to death in 
that manner by the Danes, in one of -their 
barbarous irruptions. ‘* This imperfect no- 
tice (adds H. W. M.) may perhaps induce 
some one of your numerous antiquarian Cor- 
respondents to. furnish you with an ampler 
description, accompanied with a drawing.” 

It was not mentioned in our memoir of 
Dr. Wollastan (in our last Supplement), 
that he was at his death Senior Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. 

A Constant Reaper would feel obliged 
to any of our Correspondents wha eould af- 
ford him information respecting the Rev. 
Wm. Ainsworth, the author of the Bible in 
verse, a copy of which, published in 1652, 
is now in the possession of the querist, viz. 
—where he was born, what family he was 
of, where educated, what livings he possess- 
ed, when and where he died, and whether 
he published auy other works besides the 
one before mentioned. In the conclusion 
of his dedication of that work to his patron 
Samuel Sunderland, esq. he styles himself 
Mr. S.’s “‘ humble servant, never unfaith- 
full, though always unfortunate, W. Ains- 
worth.” What did he allude to by the last- 
mentioned mournful expression? Some 
particulars respecting the author’s patron 
Samuel Sunderland would likewise be very 
acceptable. 

E. C. inquires who is the author of a 
book entitled «The Life and Reign of King 
Richard the Second, by a persen of quality, 
12mo, London, 1681.” 

H.J. who writes respecting the Irving 
family, is informed that we are not acquaint- 
ed with .W, B.’s address. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


ANECDOTES OF EARLY PRINTING. 


Mr. Urnsan, Exeter, Oct... 

H AVING noticed lately in the 

public papers some auction sales 
of celebrated libraries, stating the ex- 
traordinary high prices certain old books 
produced ; permit me, through the me- 
dium of your interesting Magazine, to 
makea few observations and anecdotes 
on early and subsequent printing. 

The sums given at these sales evince 
that the passion for obtaining early 
printed books is rather increased than 
abated. The Latin Bible, printed be- 
tween 1450 and 1455, sold at Hib- 
bert’s sale in June last for three hun- 
dred guineas, whereas the rare Latin 
Bible printed from blocks, and the first 
edition, sold at Willett’s sale in 1813 
for only 2571. 5s. The keen desire of 
possessing these curious ancient relics, 
Creates an interesting competition, and 
we can hardly calculate what still more 
antiquated articles might obtain, if of- 
fered to the public. I do not recol- 
lect any of Laurence John Coster’s * 
wooden block and wooden type books 
being brought to market; these I rec- 
kon would have been esteemed precious 
morsels for spirited collectors to have 
contended for. Laurence printed many 
books, and some embellished with cuts, 
both on vellum and paper, among 
others, Horarium, Speculum Salutis, 
Speculum Belgicum, and two editions 
of Donatus; which were all printed 
between 1430 and 14404, in which 
year he died, and his son-in-law Tho- 
mas Peter succeeded him, and conti- 
nued printing books with separate 
wooden types for several years.} About 





* A name imposed on him, from a dis- 
tinguished public office he held at Haer- 
lem, called Coster, hereditary in the family. 

+ Some writers inform us, that Laurence 
carried on the printing business 12 years 
before he died: the date in that case would 
then be 1428, which would make this zra 
of printing 402 years to the present year. . 

+ Jn 1450 a Latin Bible printed with 
metal types was published, and supposed to 
have been six or eight years in printing. 


1444 came into use the metal or fusile 
types, ¢ypi mobiles, which was a con- 
siderable advance in the art of print- 
ing; though the improvements since 
have not been so surprising as many 
imagine; for a few days since I very 
minutely examined a fine copy of the 
rare and splendid edition of Cesar’s 
Commentaries, printed by Nicholas 
Jenson at Venice, 1471; it is in Ro- 
man pica, or somewhat larger; the 
type is a fair round letter, and little in- 
ferior to the letter of our modern Bi- 
bles; several of the Roman capitals 
are so finely executed, that they would 
have been no discredit to a letter foun- 
dry of the present day. 

The invention of printing appears to 
have been long known before it was 
practised in Eng!and, and it is to be 
traced many ages back. The Chinese 
performed printing at a very remote 
period, and the Romans were not ig- 
norant of the art; the Roman sigillum, 
with which they stamped their earthen 
vessels when the clay was soft, is not 
uncommon, and is a species of print- 
ing. These implements were some- 
times made with letters hollow by in- 
cision, and also in relievo; that in the 
Duke of Richmond’s collection is a 
brass instrument, with raised letters 
and border, having a ring handle on 
the back to hold and impress the letters 
on paper or vellum; the words it im- 
presses are Caius Julius Coecilius Her- 
mias, a private person. 

In Morel’s ** Thesaurus Numism.” 
an account is given ander the reign of 
Claudius, of a medal of large brass, 
with many lines in Roman capitals, 
which the artist might have accommo- 
dated to the purposes of printing on 
vellum and paper with little difficulty, 
if he pleased. The lines are, 


«S. P. Q. R. 

Aquas Claudium ex fontibus qui vocaban- 
tur, Caerulus et Curtius a milliario xxxxv, 
et item anienem novam a milliario Lx11, sua 
impensa in urbem perdicendas curavit cos. ¥. 


In Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, 
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there is a passage that has a reference 
to printing, where he directs the types 
to be made of metal, and calls them, 
Sorme literarum. : 
The discovery of copper-plate print- 
ing by the rolling press, occurred about 
1450, and the earliest that is dated is 
1461; and the engravers since have 
been very numerous; which are am- 
ply recorded by Strutt and Bryant: 
though very few of the engravings of 
the old masters now produce much in 
commerce, except those by Albert 
Durer, Mark Antonio, Pass, Rem- 
brandt, Hollar, Marshall, Faithorne, 
White, and three or four more. Cop- 
per plates have served the purposes of 
Schibiting accurate representations of 
intings, drawings, and autography ; 
ut the most popular and important 
use has been to illustrate biography 
with portraits, and this branch has 
been carried to a greater extent than 
any other part. Such an immense pro- 
fusion have been engraved of these, 
thatallof the British denomination were 
arranged into a complete system in the 
year 1793, by Bromley, regulated into 
periods, classes, divisions, and subdivi- 
sions, embracing all, from the prince 
to the humblest character in society, 
omitting none whose portrait could be 
found, either cut in wood, or engraved 
in copper, from the earliest that could 
be traced, to the time of George III. ; 
but another work of the kind is now 
much wanted. I cannot discover any 
English portrait that is engraved in 
copper-plate till the year* 1559, when 
one of Queen Elizabeth appeared by 
Geminie, in folio, with ornaments: 
it is a most wretched specimen of 
copper-plate engraving, and was un- 
doubtedly intended for Queen Mary; 
but she dying in 1558, with a little 
alteration, the artist made it pass for 
her sister Elizabeth. The rage for 
English — appears to have risen 
to its highest pitch in the year 1800, 
when a warm competition was mani- 
fested at the sale of Sir William Mus- 
rave’s collection, which lasted 31 
ays, and the sale produced 4,987/.7s. ; 
and it seems the mania for old heads 
did not subside for several years; for 





* There is a portrait of Henry VIII. 
1548, and another of Mary, 1555, by appa- 
rently foreign engravers, which have not 
been acknowledged by Bromley ; the first is 
* ) a caricature, the other a small 
° 
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we find eight years after, at the auction 
of Sir James Winter Lake's collection 
in 1808, that, although many of the 
inferior class of portraits had decreased 
in value, others had advanced, and 
sold higher than was ever witnessed 
before in England; the Duke of Nor- 
folk, sold for 32/. 11s.; James the 
First, by Elstrack, 47/. 5s.; Oliver 
sean by Faithorne, 34/. 13s. ; 
and Sir Francis Englefield, by Faith- 
orne, 731. 10s.; this last portrait per- 
haps fetched the largest sum that any 
single engraved portrait had ever pro- 
duced before; a wide alteration of 
times and prices since the year 1745, 
when Dr. Fothergill purchased John 
Nichols’s (the Quaker) choice collec- 
tion of two thousand portraits, includ- 
ing also his collection of rare tracts, for 
eighty guineas. 

Had no other mode of printing but 
the copper-plate been devised to the 
present day, it is very evident we 
should not have been destitute of 
printed books ; for many superior and 
beautiful works have been published 
in this and other countries, in which 
not a single word or letter of wood or 


‘metal types has been. introduced ; for: 


instance, Sturt’s Common Prayer and 
devotional books, Pine’s Horace and 
Virgil, &c.; for necessity and inven- 
tion would soon have overcome its pre- 
sent slow process, as progressive im- 
provements of dispatch would have 
naturally and consequently followed. 
SHIRLEY WooLMER. 


Mr. Ursan, Pomona-pl. Oct. 6. 
| would be a highly gratifying task 
to enumerate the means by which 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden has arisen 
to its present state of perfection; but 
however pleasing the task might be, 
yet it is in some measure rendered of 
secondary importance by the judicious 
endeavours of the local historian, Mr. 
Thomas Faulkner, who, in his ‘* Histo- 
rical and Topographical Description of 
Chelsea,” lately published, appears to 
have been extremely anxious and care- 
ful to give a full and elaborate account 
of this establishment from its first foun- 
dation, as well as to enumerate a list 
of the most prominent plants which 
are therein cultivated, and perhaps it 
would require the knowledge of a very 
skilful botanist to be enabled to enter 
more fully into the subjeet. 
Mr. William Anderson, the present 
worthy Curator of this establishment, 
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from his active correspondence, which 
extends to all the Botanic Gardens in 
Europe, as well as to the other parts of 
the world, and from the constant in- 
terchange of seeds and plants, annually 


introduces a great number of plants. 


new to the garden, and even to the 
country ; a through the friendship 
existing between him and Dr. Fischer, 
the able Director of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at St. Petersburgh, he an- 
nually receives seeds of numerous new 
and rare plants, chiefly natives of Si- 
beria and Persia, and various other 
parts of the Russian dominions. By 
this means the garden is continually 
presenting something interesting to the 
botanist or amateur. Amongst the late 
introductions to the garden, may be 
mentioned the Rheum australe, from 
the mountains of Nepaul, the true me- 
dicinal rhubarb of commerce ; the 
Rheum palmatum generally supposed 
to be the plant, proving not to be pos- 
sessed of any medicinal qualities, or in 
a very slight degree. or year was 
also. introduced and flowered in the 
garden, for the first time in Europe, 
the elegant and highly ornamental plant 
Tropeolum tricolorum from Chile.* The 
collection also contains an enormous 
root of the true Jalap, 1pomea Jalapa. 
It is also exceedingly rich in succulent 
plants, particularly in the families of 
Aloe and Cactus, and many rare and 
curious old plants, which have nearly 
disappeared in other collections, are 
still to be met with here. 

The science of botany, and cultiva- 
tion of exotic plants, which has en- 
gaged the greatest portion of my time 
for the last thirty years, as well as my 
long residence in the vicinity, induced 
me to make the above addition to the 
Historian’s account of this very inte- 
resting garden, and perhaps our asto- 
nishing efforts and success in this de- 
lightful pursuit, may be mainly attri- 
butable to the establishment of the 
Chelsea Physic Garden, and. particu- 
larly to the exertions of Philip Miller, 
who was considered as the Prince of 
the Gardeners, and who gave a general 
taste for gardening and botany, by his 
various publications. But since his 
time the art of cultivation, and the 
propagation of difficult plants, has in- 
creased so wonderfully, that numbers 
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which formerly could scarcely be kept 
alive, are now grown freely, and in- 
creased without the least trouble, every 
thing being so easily done when once 
thoroughly understood. 

Perhaps few of the sciences have 
made greater progress in this enlighten- 
ed age of discovery and research, than 
that of Botany and Horticulture; and 
it will be generally allowed, even by 
the best a ae foreigners, that we 
have outstripped all other nations in 
the successful cultivation and propaga- 
tion of exotic plants. They therefore 
send their young men intended for 
gardeners in superior situations, to this 
country for instruction ; and our know- 
ledge and taste may be said to have 
originally sprung from the old esta- 
blished botanic gardens, particularly 
that of which I am now treating, and 
to the exertions and industry of those 
eminent men by whom this establish- 
ment has been conducted ever since its 
first institution in the reign of Charles 
the Second *: 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 21. 


AN opinion existed among the Pla- 
tonists, that the Odyssey was a 
religious allegory, in which Ulysses 
represented taller human nature, strug- 
gling through its afflictions, and pur- 
sued by the physical principle of Evil, 
till restored to its first state. In this 
sense the Odyssey may be considered 
as a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress. One 
circumstance certainly goes far to cor- 
roborate this notion; viz. the obvious 
detail of the scenery and accompani- 
ments of the mysteries contained in 
the Book of Necromancy, the Descent 
of the Sisters into Hell, the Cave of 
the Nymphs, the Oracle of Proteus, 
Calypso’s Island, and the Palace and 
Gardens of Alcinoas. 

Of these the last is the subject on 
which I mean to offer some observa- 
tions. Like all the other instances, it 
bears strong marks of Egyptian origi- 
nal. It will be easily seen by an exa- 
mination of its details, that the archi- 
tecture is entirely Egyptian. There 
are two walls (see Odyssey) receding 
on either hand from the doorway. 
The whole is surrounded by a cornice 
or moulding. The posts and imposts 


RosertT SwEetT. 





* The splendid crimson flowered Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum, produces its grand flowers 
annually, : 


* By a recent regulation, the whole of 
the pupils in the metropolis have free ad- 
mission to this garden, 
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of the door are surmounted by a cor- 
nice, which Pope in a most absurd 
way translated 


** Aud gold the ringlets that command the 
door.” 


The next instance of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture must be familiar to the un- 
learned as well as the learned, i. e. the 
avenue of dog-shaped sphynxes before 


the palace. 

Nor is the magnificent interior un- 
like that of the colossal cavern temple 
of Nubia, in which Champollion is 
now making his interesting researches. 
Golden boys, on pedestals, are de- 
scribed by Homer as holding torches 
to illuminate the royal chamber. 

In the cavern temples above re- 
ferred to, sculptured figures of priests, 
highly decorated with gold and paint, 
instead of torches, which however they 
might have served occasionally to sup- 
= grasp the usual emblems of the 

oyal Shepherd Priesthood, the pas- 
toral crook and flail. 

The literal description of the Gardens 
and Palace of Alcinous in Homer, is 
as follows :—The lofty dome was like 
the splendour of the sun or moon; 
the walls were brass, the doors of gold, 
the lintels silver, and the threshold 
silver, the cornice gold; gold and silver 
dogs made by Vulcan, with skilful in- 
ternal mechanism, were placed in dif- 
ferent directions to ond the palace, 
for ever undecaying and immortal. 
There were perpetual feasts within, 
and statues of youths in gold stood upon 
beautiful pedestals, bearing torches in 
their hand, to light the guests by night. 
—Near the palace was a garden of 
** four acres,” in which there were 
trees, “ whose fruit never perished, 
perennial, never deficient neither in 
summer nor winter, and zephyr, always 
breathing over them, caused some to 
blossom, while others ripened.” — 
In the inclosure ran two fountains; 
one diffused over the whole surface of 
the garden; the other flowing under 
the threshold of the hall, to the lofty 
dome, from whence the people were 
supplied. Such the “ splendid gifts of 
the gods to Alcinous.” 

On the same divine model, and 
referring ——~ to the ancient tra- 
ditions of Eden, were doubtless form- 
ed the Garden of Pluto at Molossus, 
guarded by the Cerberus, and 
the Hesperian Garden in Northern 
Africa. Both were accompanied by dog- 
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headed hieroglyphics of the cherubim 
and fury sword. See the ériple chi- 
mera, devoted to Serapis or Pluto. No 
reader can avoid being struck with the 
resemblance which the golden City of 
Alcinous, and his Gardens, bear to 
those of Ezekiel and St. John. 

A little reflection will soon shew 
that as the architecture evidently par- 
took of the sacred architecture of 
Egypt, so under the whole description 
may be couched a portion of the ma- 
sonic mysteries of that symbol-loving 
country. The Palace of Alcinous was 
in fact a general emblem of the final 
residence of the Aides Plutonis, the 
Golden City of the defunct just; and 
its description, which appears unneces- 
sary and out of place in the detail of 
Ulysses’ shipwreck (supposing Homer 
had no covert meaning), and which is 
ridiculed by Rapin and others as pue~ 
rile, becomes lier appropriate 
and necessary at the period of the 
hero’s miserable and protracted wan- 
derings, looking on him as a type of 
human nature under its mortal trial. 
The never-extinguished light, the per- 
petual feast within the palace, and the 
life of the throned Magnates, like ‘the 
gods who live at ease,” were a descrip- 
tion of the early classical Paradise con- 
trasting curiously with the Valhaila of 
Odin. The fifty virgins who waited 
upon them, offers a curious analogy of 
classical with scriptural mystery. 

So strikingly was the whole account 
considered as antiently illustrative of a 
pagan Paradise, that Diodorus Siculus 
applies it to the pagan Eden of Tapro- 
bane, while Justin Martyr refers it to 
Paradise. 

The front of the Palace is adorned 
with metallic columns precisely agree- 
ing with the sacred columns of Egypt, 
Assyria, India, and Judea; copper- 
colour or red, yellow, white, and blue 
(the heraldic coats of the present day); 
and there can be little doubt that the 
exterior of the Egyptian temples was 
painted in the same manner. The two 
walls of the facade are copper colour ; 
the cornice blue ; the posts and imposts 
argent, or white; the doors or, or yel- 
low. Independent of its sacred inti- 
mation, no one can doubt that the ar- 
chitectural arrangement of such tints 
must be extremely magnificent; and 
we possess a dagulecly similar instance 
of the same mystic architecture in the 
Seven-towered Pyramids or fortresses 
of Chaldea and the East, each being 
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dedicated to a planet, whose metallic 
colour it bore. -The palace or pal- 
ladium of Dejoces.the Median, is a 
striking illastration of this planetary 
or Sabean style of architecture. 

‘We have indeed no evidence that 
the Seven Towers of Babel (though 
evidently devoted to the planets, and 
thé topmost, like the Pyramids of 
Mekico, to the Sun,) were decorated 
with the metallic colours of the pla- 
nets; but we know that the highest 
contained a shrine of gold—the sa- 
cred emblem of the Golden or Pa- 
ratlisaical age; ‘* surgit gens aurea 
mundi,” (Virgil, 4th Eclogue.) Hence 
itis that Homer's profuse decoration of 
gold was not puerile, but necessary, 
for his emblematic palace. He is also 
supported by a Scriptural description 
of a similar symbolic edifice represent- 
ing the same object, and invested with 
the same sacred character of symbolic 
and religious masonry: the city 
was pure gold.” (Rev. xxi.) So the 
royal Judge of that city is described 
like the Horns of Egypt, ‘1 will make 
a man of pure gold.” Isaiah. ‘‘ The 
gates of the city, it is said, shall not be 
shat at all by day nor night; there shall 
be no night there.” Again, ‘the city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon,” to shine there. Homer's ex- 
pression is curiously similar, and de- 
monstrates the Sabean universal wor- 
ship of the Sun and Moon, which, as 
the most ancient of the planets, were 
chemically represented by gold and 
silver. C. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 20. 
Sew land, whether purchased or 


rented, has been continually in- 
creasing in price, is a fact that | pre- 
sume no person will attempt to deny. 

I propose in my present communi- 

cation, to point out the nature of this 
rise, and what advantages would accrue 
from fixing a permanent relation be- 
tween land and gold; in other words, 
preventing the former from rising in 
price. 
_ Every increase in the price of land 
involves effects of far greater extent 
than a rise in any thing else; for an 
increase in the price of land will in- 
crease the price of all other things: 
this is the primum mobile, the actuating 
spring by which a general change of 
Price is produced. 

Land and money have at present 
this relation to each other, that, if land 
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auginents in price, then money, the 
article by which the price is estimated, 
hecomes of less value—a state of things 
which may proceed so far, as to render 
the metals of very little value. Is not 
this a consequence which the legisla- 
tors of every country ought to look to 
with the most serious attention. But 
why, or when should they interfere, 
it may be asked? Toward forming 
some solution of the query, let us re- 
member that every country was ance 
either leased out at a low rent, or was 
held in fee on easy obligations, as was 
the case in England, when it fell into 
the hands of a conqueror, and by him 
parcelled out to his followers. Might 
it not have been wise * at that time to 
have limited the sale and lewting of 
lands, so that they should not have in- 
creased in price above a certain ratio? 
By this means, while the value of land 
would have increased through the na- 
tural or artificial causes which have 
increased it, the price would have re- 
mained stationary: but now gold or 
silver, the article of price, is suffered to 
decrease from time to time, in such a 
manner, that it seems in danger of be- 
coming of little or novalue. To con- 
ceive the effect of this, let us suppose 
the price of land to become so exor- 
bitant that an acre of good ground sold 
for 500/. or let for 50l. per ann.; in 
this case the ground would obtain a 
very large amount of the metals, or in 
other words, a very high price, yet the 
ground itself would not be capable of 
greater produce. 

A larger sum of the metals must be 
told out to for rents, but the value 
of commodities one against another, 
would remain the same. He whose 
produce was corn, would still exchange 
for cattle at about the same average ; 
and the brewer of beer would obtain 
about the same quantity of coals as 
heretofore, although the price of each 
might be quadrupled, or even. increased 
twenty fold. This woukd make but 
litule difference to the men of trade; 
but to him whose possessions were 
money, who is said to live upon his 
means, such an increase would be 
ruinous. Now this state of things 
really has been proceeding ever since 
the time that markets ceased to be sup- 
plied by barter, and the principle of 





* What would have been wise at that 
time would be wise at present.. The settlers 
in New Holland, in Sydney, &c. should all 
be restrained. 
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buying was introduced in its stead ; i. e. 
since the metals became money. 

This introduction of money created 
two new classes of men, one of them 
to be dealers, and the other to be 
lenders; the lender supplied the dealers 
with the means of traffic, while they 
themselves retired and lived upon their 
rents ; and that the transactions I speak 
of between these two classes of men 
should not grow into an evil, it has 
been deemed expedient to limit the 
price to be paid for the use of money : 
five per cent. is what the law allows; 
and if five per cent. is a due valuation 
for the use of money, I ask why there 
should not be a restrictable valuation 
on the same principle for the use of 
land. They are both of them inde- 
structible ; both are a source of profit 
in their nature to the lender and to the 
borrower ; both are comprehended 
under the general term property; and 
the property should not in one. case, 
more than in the other, be suffered to 
assume an unlimited value. 

Land under cultivation might easily 
po a pee by a maximum q if let for 
other purposes, its price might perhaps 
be suffered to alain ah corn 
though I should venture to ask whether 
it would not be beneficial, even in all 
cases, if rent for ground were placed 
under restraint. 4 am sensible that 
this would create a great outcry among 
all the landholders; but let them for 
a moment consider the effect of such a 
measure. Would it not at once so re- 
duce all the prices of the earth’s pro- 
duce, that the landholders would be 
more than compensated? He would 
not receive so much money, but he 
would have all the produce of the earth 
at a much lower rate. 

Suffering rents to increase, as produce 
increases, is taking from the cultivator 
and giving to the landlord; than which 
not any thing can be more unjust, be- 
cause it is taking away the benefit from 
the cultivator of his own exertions. 
The cultivator by his ability and labour 
has benefited the soil, and he it is that 
ought to reap the benefit that accrues ; 
but if the landlord is suffered to in- 
crease the rent, it only serves to in- 
crease the price of produce, and this in 
the end only enhances general prices. 
The price of the immediate produc- 
tions of the soil, being those from 
which all others are valued, they ought 
by all honest means to be rendered as 
low as possible. 
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Land is value,—Gold is its price. 


They ought to be so regulated as to 
bear a similitude of value. 

A certain quantity of gold should al- 
ways represent a certain quantity of 
land, by which means gold wuld: ac- 
quire a permanent value which it has 
never yet attained. 

All persons are more or less con- 
sumers, and therefore it is of the ut- 
most consequence that the first. spring 
of the rise should be so restrained as to 
prevent the millions that. inevitably 
follow if the first be unrestrained. 

A country, and all its inhabitants, 
may be extremely rich ; they may 
abound in corn and cattle, in wime, 
and luxuries of every description ; also 
in gold and silver, in jewels and works 
of art to repletion, insomuch that the 
possessors of commodities. may always 
obtain a great quantity of the metals 
for a comparatively small quantity of 
goods ; but this, as before observed, only 


augments prices ; it makes no difference. 


in value; the exchanges of value are 
made at the same ratio. The price of 
a day’s labour, whether it be two shil- 
lings or ten, does but increase the 
trouble of telling the money. The 
labour is the same, and as a rise in the 
hire of the labourer is the second effect, 
so it increases the cause of a general 
advance in all other things. 
Let us suppose a labourer to receive 
two shillings for a day's work ; if that 
is sufficient to purchase all he wants 
for the maintenance of his family, it is 
a proof that other necessaries are equally 
reasonable. As to luxuries and all su- 
perfluities, éhey may rise to any price, 
according to the means of those who 
desire them, A competition of high 
prices among the rich signifies but 
litle. Five pounds or five hundred 
for a mummy would be of no conse- 
quence, if the price of his loaf, or the 
rent of his habitation, was Jow to the 
labourer; for he would be enabled to 
furnish his articles at a price that would 
encourage the increase of all exportable 
articles. Our manufacturers would thus 
not only be able to compete with those 
of other countries, but the riches of 
their employers would provide the 
choicest machinery to accomplish their 
work, and afterwards to give credit 
for the exported produce that would 
place our manufactures above the com- 
petition of any other workman. 


A LOMBARD. 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE. 
(With a Plate.) 


HE magnificent building recently 

opened as the new metropolitan 
Post Office, is situated near the junc- 
tion of Cheapside and Newzate-street, 
on the spot formerly occupied by the 
college. and sanctuary of St. Martine 
le-Grand.* 

It:is one of the largest public edi- 
fices now existing in the City of Lon- 
don. - The architect, Mr. Smirke, has 
employed in its construction his favou- 
rite order, the Grecian Ionic, which 
he has also introduced in his new build- 
ings at the British Museum. In all -his 
designs he appears to depend for effect 
more onthe intrinsic beauty of the order 
itself, than on the embellishment of the 
subordinate features. The principal 
front, which is 400 feet in length (and 
of which the centre and one wing are 
represented in the accompanying view) 
has a grand and impressive cflect, alike 
from the continuity and simplicity of 
its elevation, and from the solidity and 
magnificence of its proportions. The 
portico, which projects with ‘two in- 
tercolumns at the sides, .and is also 
recessed, has an air of. space, and a 
depth of shadow, that contribute mate- 
rially to enhance its effect. Its breadth 
is seventy, and its depth twenty feet. 
Over the door is-placéd a clock, with 
a face both to. the exterior and interior ; 
and on each side are two pedestals, 
with strong reflecting lamps. Ia this 
front are forty-four windows. 

The east front, in Foster-lane, has 
upwards of 180 windows, and may be 
said to have the same appearance in 
relation to the other, as is usual with 
the backs of ordinary houses. The 
whole, however, is characterized with 
a simple and impressive character of 
due proportion. 





* The remains of the ancient College dis- 
closed on clearing the site in 1818 were. il- 
lustrated (with two engravings) in our vol. 
LXXXVIII. ii, 272, 393; LXXXIX. i. pp. 328, 
414, 608; and an interesting volume, by 
Alfred John Kempe, esq. F.S.A. was subse- 
quently published, entitled ‘* Historical No- 
tices of the Collegiate Church or Royal Free 
Chapel and Sanctuary of St. Martin-le- 
Grand; with Observations on the different 
kinds of Sanctuary formerly recognized by 
the Civil Law.” (See vol. xcv. ii, p. 245.) 

Gent. Mac. October, 1829, 
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The vestibule or great hall, which 
occupies the centre of the edifice, is a 
thoroughfare for the public from one 
street tothe other. It is about eighty 
feet long (which is the depth of the 
building throughout), sixty feet broad 
(ten less than the portico), and fifty- 
three feet high in the centre. It is 
supported by two lines of six columns, 
similar’ to those of the portico; and 
formed of Portland stone, upon granite 
pedestals. Next, the wall are corre- 
sponding pilasters, or ante. The en- 
tablature, which is enriched with or- 
naments from the best examples, is of 
mastic ; and is surmounted by an attic, 
on each side of which light is admitted. 
The dado and architraves of the doors 
are of granite ; and above the entrance 
from Foster-lane, which is divided into 
three cifcular-headed doorways, is a 
gallery affording a communication to 
the first-floor apartments of the re- 
spective wings, aud lighted by three 
circular- headed windows, correspond- 
ing to the doorways below. 

On the north side of the vestibule 
are the several receiving rooms for 
newspapers, inland and ship letters; 
and behind these, further north, are 
the inland-letter-sorters and letter. 
carriers’ rooms. These rooms, which 
extend the whole length of the front 
from the portico to the north wing, are 
tastefully finished. The latter is 35 
feet high. Their fittings up appear to 
be perfect in their kind; there are al- 
most innumerable boxes, pigeon-holes, 
drawers, &c. At each end of the let- 
ter-carriers’ office are projecting circu- 
lar rooms, or bars, for the principals. 
The mails are received at the doorway 
(in the eastern or Foster-lane front) 
north of the vestibule, leading to the 
inland offices—and are taken into a 
room called the tick room, where the 
bags are opened. In this part of the 
building is also a spacious office, ap- 
propriated to the correspondence of the 
Weet Indies; and also the comptrol- 
ler’s and mail-coach offices. 

On the south side of the vestibule 
are the foreign, receiver-general’s, and 
accountant’s offices. The foreign of- 


‘fice is most chastely and conveniently 


fitted up; the beauty of the ceiling at 
once attracts attention. At the east- 
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ern end of the foreign office is a corri- 
dor, and the private foreign office, and 
that of the principal clerk. 

At the eastern end of the vestibule 
is the twopenny post departinent, com- 
prising the receiving, sorters’, and car- 
riers’ rooms. The sorters’ office is 
about 46 feet by 24 feet, on the plan 
and fitted up in the same judicious 
manner observed in the inland office. 
There is a very novel and admirable 
inode adopted for conveying letters 
across the vestibule to and from the 
inland, foreign, and twopenny post 
offices, in small waggons, traversing 
in a tunnel beneath the pavement by 
means of machinery: it is said to be 
the invention of Mr, Barrow. 

The corridor immediately at the 
right hand of the principal entrance 
leads to the grand staircase, the dimen- 
sions of which are 32 feet by 23 feet; 
the steps are of solid masonry, and the 
balusters have a peculiarly massive ap- 
pearance—they are of brass bronzed, 
aud are cylindrical. On the landing 
there is a niche for a gas lamp. 

On the first floor, are the board 
room, secretary’s room, and his clerk’s 
office, communicating by long passages. 
wiih the solicitor’s offices. ‘The board 
room, which is 37 feet long aml 24 
feet broad, has an ornamented segment 
ceiling (of the form technically called 
waggon-head)—the cornice is support- 
ed by wainscot pilasters, the dado and 
doors are also of wainscot, and the 
walls have been painted to imitate the 
wood. All the floors throughout the 
building are of American oak. 

At the eastern end of the hall, on 
the north side, is a staircase leading to 
the letter-bill, dead, mis-sent, and re- 
turned-letter offices; and across the 
gallery of the hall are the offices con- 
nected with the solicitor’s and secre- 
tary’s apartments, which latter are also 
approached from the grand staircase. 

On the second floor story and upper 
story are sleeping rooms for the foreign 
clerks, who are liable to be summoned 
to duty at uncertain hours. The num- 
ber of these rooms, and the extent of 
the accommodations, may be conceiv- 
ed, when it is stated that the rooms on 
each side of the gallery, two hundred 
and thirty-seven feet long, are appro- 
priated to this purpose. 

At the south-western extremity of 
the building is the private house of the 
Assistant Secretary. It is well suited 


for the residence of a gentleman’s fa- 
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mily ; the principal rooms are in ex- 
cellent proportion, and the whole so 
arranged as to admit of a free ventila- 
tion, and rendered as cheerful as the 
situation will admit. 

In the basement, the whole of which 
is rendered fire-proof by brick vault- 
ing, are rooms for the mail-guards, 
conveniently furnished with lockers, 
presses, and other accommodations ; 
an armoury; and servants’ offices. 
There is some ingenious machinery for 
conveying coals from the cellars to each 
story of the building ; and a very sim- 
ple yet perfect means is provided for 
obtaining a copious supply of water in 
case of fire, and conveying it through 
the building by means of those pipes. 
Immediately under the portico are’ 

laced two large gasometers (of Cross- 
ley's patent), capable of registering 
4000 cubic feet of gas per hour. The 
gas is supplied by the City of London 
Company ; and is consumed by pe | 
a thousand burners in the several of- 
fices and passages. 

The new Post Office was first open- 
ed for business on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 23, a short time before five 
o’clock in the morning. The improved 
system enabled the inland officers to 
sort and arrange the letters by about 
eight o’clock, and at half-past eight 
they were ready for delivery. In the 
course of the morning four vehicles 
were stationed at the back of the Post- 
Office, built after the manner of the 
Omnibus (a new oblong vis-a-vis stage- 
coach, built on a plan Jately imported 
from Paris). In these (which the 
Post Office name Accelerators,) the 
letter-carriers having to deliver letters 
at the west and north-western parts of 
the Metropolis, tovuk their seats about 
half-past eight o'clock, two of the ear- 
riages proceeding up the Strand, and 
the other two up Holborn. There 
were about fourteen letter carriers in 
each. At Lloyd’s Coffee House, and 
other public places in the city, the let- 
ters arrived full twenty minutes earlier 
than usual. The mails receive the 
bags, &c. in Foster-lane. 

At the old Post Office, the portion 
called the Comptroller’s office, has 
been converted into a receiving hause 
for foreign and inland letters and news- 
papers, for the accommodation of the 
merchants and others near the Ex- 
change. 

Two other branch offices have been 
established at Charing-cross, next door 
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to Northumberland House, and in 
Vere-street, Oxford-street, where let- 
ters are received until half-past seven 
in the evening. 

The Post-office system of England, 

rfected as it has been of late years 

y the suggestions of Mr. Palmer, the 

late mail-coach contractor, is consi- 
dered superior to that of any other 
country. 

The mention of the office of Chief 
Postmaster of England occurs in 1581. 
In 1635 King Charles the First directed 
his ‘* Postmaster of England for foreign 
parts” to open a communication, by 
running posts, between London and 
Edinburgh, Chester, Holyhead, Exeter, 
Plymouth, and Ireland, &c. In 1653-4 
the post-office revenues were farmed 
by the Council of State and Protector 
at 10,000/. per annum. In 1656 the 
Parliament made some enactments for 
the erection of a new general Post- 
office, which was established at the 
Restoration in 1660, and from that pe- 
riod has only changed by a perpetual 
growth of activity and usefulness. The 
mail was first conveyed by stage-coaches 
on the 2d of August, 1785; and in 
1789 no less than 30,000/. was added 
to the revenue by the establishment of 
mail-coaches. 

The progressive increase of the Post 
Office receipts has been as follows : 


1664. 2221,000 1723 .#£201,804 
1674.. 43,000 1744.. 235,492 
1685.. 65,000 1764.. 281,535 
1688.. 76,318 1775.. 345,321 
1697.. 90,505 1785.. 463,753 
1710..111,461 1793.. 607,268 


1715..145,227 1816..2,067,940 

The Eighteenth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Revenue Inquiry, which 
has been recently ao is entirely 
devoted to the subject of the Post-office 
of the United Kingdom. The Report 
and its Appendix, which together oc- 
cupy no less than 697 folio pages, 
relate to one only of three heads into 
which the subject matter is distributed 
by the Commissioners, namely, “‘ The 

irculation of Correspondence within 
the United Kingdom.” .The remain- 
ing two heads are, **‘ The Communi- 
cations with the Colonies and Depend- 
encies of Great Britain, direct and in- 
termediate, including the Internal Cir- 
culation of the Colonies ;” and, ‘* The 
Communications with Foreign Parts, 
direct and from the Colonies.” The 
Commissioners exhibit a comparative 
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statement of the general revenue and 
expenditure of the Post-office at two 
distinct periods, namely, the three 
years preceding the commencement of 
their inquiry,- and the three years end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1827. From 
this statement it appears that in the 
last period there has been a progressive 
increase in the gross receipts in each 
of the three kingdoms; whereas in the 
former period there was a progressive 
decline. The average rate of charge 
upon the gross receipt, during the first 
eriod, was 281. igs. 43d.; during the 
oon it was only 267. 17s. Qjd. The 
sum disbursed under the direction and 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Post- 
masters-General in Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the latter period, was, 
on an average, 670,000/. per ann. The 
net revenue of 1828 was 1,400,000/. 

The following abstract from the evi- 
dence of. Sir Francis Freeling, will 
afford a comprehensive and instructive 
view of the conducting of this gigantic 
engine of general intercourse, and im- 
portant branch of the revenue of the 
country. It will, together with what 
has been already related, demonstrate 
to those who wonder at the size of the 
new building, that such extensive busi- 
ness, even when conducted in the 
most simplified manner, could never 
be accomplished within confined limits. 

Principal Offices. 

The Inland-office, the Foreign-office, and 
the Twopenny-post (which is now very con- 
siderable,) are the three great divisions of 
the Post Office. 

The Inland-office divides itself into the 
London-office, the Country-offices, and the 
Twopenny-post. 

The general departments through which 
the business of the Iniand-office is conduct- 
ed, are the Inland, the Foreign, the Two- 
penny-post departments, the Ship-letter, 
the By-letter, the Dead-letter, the Return- 
ed-letter, the Letter-bill, the Accountant- 
general's, and the Receiver-general’s offices; 
the latter office is a check upon the Post- 
masters-general, and the appointment of the 
Receiver-general is not with the Post- 
master-general, but with the Treasury. 


Letters sent from London. 


Will you have the goodness to trace a 
letter from its being put into a receiving- 
house in London to its being delivered in 
the country ?—If it is put in at any distant 
receiving-house, it is there stamped and put 
up into a bag, that bag not being accessible 
to any individual until it comes to the Post- 
office. Those bags are called for by the 
letter-carriers, who deposit some of them in 
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sacks, which are put into carts employed for 
the purpose of saving time, in order to bring 
them to the office so much the earlier; 
others are brought in great sacks by the 
letter-carriers on foot. The bags are opened 
by persons appuinted for the purpose, and 
the letters are then thrown out into great 
baskets, in which they are brought to the 
places where they are to be stamped. The 
stamping is done by messengers, or by let- 
ter-carriers; and, as they are stamped, one 
letter is put into a sort of box, which is to 
go for 100; and so it is that we arrive at 
something like the number of letters that 
are put into the Post-office of an evening. 

There are four or five stamping-tables ; 
and sometimes three or four, sometimes 
more persons, are employed at each table. 
As soon as the letters are stamped, they are 
taken away to be assorted into 18 or 20 
divisions, upon tables which correspond 
with what we call the roads, from which 
those letters are to he sent; the individual 
at No. 1, or 5, or 10, as the case may be, 
comes exactly to his table, and takes from 
the corresponding number the letters which 
have been assorted in the manner I have 
described. This is done by a higher grada- 
tiun of sorters. There are a certain num- 
ber of individuals assigned to a road; they 
take the letters to the road, and there they 
are assorted for the different places along 
the line of that road. 
has got the letters to his proper road, he 
begins with marking them with the rates of 
postage ; after that they are put up into 
the box which bears the name of the post 
town to which they are to be conveyed. 
When all the letters are assorted, it is his 
duty to tell up the whole in each box, in 
order to ascertain what sum the postmaster 
in the country is to be debited with: after 
that comes the process of tying them up in 
bundles, and putting them into bags and 
sealing them. The bags are then put, ac- 
cording to a certain order, into large sacks 
belonging to the roads; for instance, the 
Carliste bag would be put at the bottom of 
what we should call the Carlisle sack, next 
to that Penrith, then Appleby, and then 
Brough, avd so on. The sacks are then 
delivered to the guard, and he becomes from 
that momeat responsible for their security. 
As he comes to each place, the bag belong- 
ing to the place is taken out; he delivers it 
to the postmaster, with all the bye-hags he 
may have to deliver, and takes up the bags 
which it is necessary he should have from 
that town for the different towns through 
which the mail-coach passes. 


Accounts of Postage. 

The clerks making up the bags enter in 
slips, against each post town, the amount 
of the whole of the letters sent away from 
the office. Those slips theo are handed to 
the proper officers, in order that they may 
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find their way to the Accountant-general, 
so that they may form the charge upon the 
Postmaster in the country. A sort of way- 
bill is sent down, specifying the amount of 
letters charged upon the Postmaster, which 
should correspond in all cases with the slip 
which goes to the Accountant-general. If 
we find that the Postmaster is in the habit 
of returning 1d., or 2d., or 3d.. even such 
small sums as that, short of the office 
charge, we have recourse to this process : 
—unknown to him, the letters are told over 
by two or three persons for a certain period, 
so that we might, if possible, swear to the 
accuracy of our account, and the inaccuracy 
of his. The Postmasters’ accounts are made 
up in books monthly; sent, under the sig- 
nature of the officer of the Letter-bill office, 
to the Accountant-general, and then they 
form a part of that account which is sent 
down to the Postmaster in the country once 
a quarter. ‘The letter-money is remitted by 
way of instalments, which are regulated 
every quarter. Where the amount is large 
we get a remittance once in fourteen days ; 
where it is under 701. a fortnight, the re- 
mittance is made monthly. There are sonie 
very few instances in which an individual 
does not remit more than once in a quarter, 
which was formerly usual with all. The 
emoluments of the Postmasters in the coun- 
try are in some instances influenced by the 
amount of the remittances; but the duties 
of the Post-offices are so varied in almost 
all cases, that the salary is never settled but 
on a due consideration of all the cireum- 
stances. An office where the amount of 
the revenue may be perhaps 2001. or 3001. a 
year, may from its local situation be a great 
forward-office ; for instance, the town of 
Huntingdon: the mails arrive there in the 
dead of the night, and all the letters from 
the north come up to Huntingdon to be as- 
sorted for Cambridgeshire, for Suffolk, and 
for Norfolk, and they amount to, I may say, 
thousands; on tlie return they come from 
Cambridge and Norfolk to Huntingdon, and 
ainount to as many: the result is, that the 
duties of that office are done at very unsea- 
sonable hours; of couse the regulation of 
the salary is not dependent upon the money 
that the individual receives, because those 
are all letters in transitu, but according to 
the severity of the duties he has tu perform, 
and the time at which they are performed. 


Letters from the Country. 


Will you have the goodnes to trace a 
letter, put in in the country, to its delivery 
in London ?—It is dropped into the receiv- 
ing-box at the Post-office of the town from 
which it is intended to be sent; itis stamped 
and taxed there by the Postmaster or the 
persons employed by him, all of whom take 
the oath of office; it is entered. in his bill 
exactly in the same manner as is done in 
London; it is enclosed in a bag, which is 
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sealed, delivered to the guard, put into his 
sack, and conveyed by the mail-coach to 
London. Having got to Lundon, the bags 
are opened, the letters are told over, and 
more particularly the paid letters, because 
the Postmaster in the country receiving 
so much money for paid letters, it is very 
necessary that we should see that he has 
put down the right amount. After the let- 
ters have heen examined and stamped, they 
are distributed into fourteen divisions, twelve 
for the inland letter-carriers, one for the 
wiodow or elphabet, and one for the two- 
penny post. Each of these twelve divisions 
is then subdivided into walks (118 or 119 
in number). They are then placed before 
six clerks, called tellers, who charge the 
amounts against the respective letter-car- 
riers. The amount against each walk is 
entered in a book, and stated on a docket, 
which is delivered to another clerk, called 
the check clerk, who also enters it in his 
book. The letter-carriers then tell the let- 
ters, and report the amount they make to 
the check clerk. If it agrees with the 
amount of the ducket he has received from 
the telling clerk, the docket is handed to 
the letter-carrier for signature, and returned 
again to the check-clerk, and the amount is 
thus established against the letter-carrier. 
If it disagree, after a second telling by the 
letter-carrier, the President selects a clerk 
from another part of the office to re-tell 
the letters, aud decide which is right. The 
President frequently reteils the letters him- 
self. The telling-clerks, to prevent collu- 
sion with the letter-carriers, are changed 
almost every day. 
Foreign Letters. 

Will you have the goodness now to trace 
the Foreign Letters?—They are deposited 
in the receiving-houses, and come up in 
sealed bags, just the same as the others. 
When a foreign letter is put into the Post- 
office in the country, it is tendered at the 
window of the Post-office in the country, 
and paid for. It then comes up in what is 
called-the paid bill to London, and is trans- 
ferred to the Foreign-office ; it becomes vir- 
tually a frank, as it forms no part of the 
charge on the Foreign-oflice. The bags 
are made up in the Foreign-office by nearly 
the same process as in the Inland-office, 
only of caurse on a smaller scale. We 
have a Hamburgh mail, a Freach mail, a 
mail to Ostend, a mail to Helvoet, a mail 
to Gottenburgh, a mail to Gibraltar and 
Malta, a mail to the Brazils, and a mail to 
Lisbon,—recently one to Buenos- Ayres. 


Letters to the Colonies. 


Letters are sent to the Colonies, with 
similar accounts to the Postmasters, who 
are our deputies, precisely in the same man- 
ner with the Postmaszer of Bristol or Birm- 
ingham, and account for postage in the 
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same way. "The remittances are made by 
every packet, and those balances are at pre- 
sent, certainly, in a very creditable state. 
Ail letters from the Colonies are not received 
in the first instance by the Post-office in 
London; all that can be circulated sooner 
by going by the cross-post, are forwarded 
from Falmouth by the nearest post-road, 


Cross Post. 


Having gone through the direct commu- 
nication, will you describe how letters are 
conveyed and checked in going through the 
line of cross-communication?—IJ will take 
the instance of Nottingham and Derby. 
The Postmaster of Nottingham, who sends 
the letters away, not only inserts the amount 
in the bill which accompanies those letters, 
but he keeps a voucher, which is trans- 
mitted monthly to the By and Cross-road 
office, in which the amount charged on 
Derhy is inserted, with the day, in the co- 
lumn. The Postmaster at Derby, when he 
receives those letters, puts down the amount 
in what is called the received side of his 
voucher. The voucher from Nottingham, 
and that also from Derby, are transmitted 
to the By and Cross-roead Letter-office ; 
they are there examined to see whether 
they agree; if they do agree, the account is 
received, and the deputy is debited accord- 
ingly. There must be a collusion between 
the two parties of course, if there is any 
fraud, 

Surveyors. 

Have you not Surveyors ?—It is a part of 
their instruction to look to those things ac- 
curately and constantly, in travelling through 
the country: if there is any thing which 
can in the most remote degree excite their 
suspicion, they are to represent it imme- 
diately. In a flagrant case, the surveyor 
would at once see it was his duty to take 
charge of the office, and he would imme- 
diately state that he had done so. Where 
a man is deficient in bis remittances, and 
where it would be imprudent to leave the 
revenue to greater hazard, a Surveyor is 
sent to take charge of the office. The great 
security for the cross-posts is the attention 
of the Surveyors? The Surveyors are offi- 
cers fixed in districts; there are seven of 
them. There is scarcely a day in the year 
in which T do not receive communications 
from some of them. 


—@-— 
SprecuLtaTions ON LITERARY 
Prieasures.—No. XVII. 
(Continued from p. 221.) .- 

EMAILLET, another of the fa- 
mily of theorists who have writ~ 

ten concerning the origin and strac- 
ture of our globe, and who taught that 
the earth, for many thousand years, 
was covered with water, and that man 
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himself first began his career as a fish, 
which as the waters subsided graduall 
moulded into the human form, is suf- 
ficiently pleasant. But the celebrated 
Kepler, in the ingenuity of his hypo- 
thesis, goes far beyond him. He 
adopts, as it should seem, a variation 
from the doctrines of Spinoza, and is 
said to have taught (meralile dictu ! ) 
that the globe itself is possessed of 
living faculties. According to him, 
or his followers, it contains a circu- 
lating vital fluid, and a process of assi- 
milation goes on in it as well as in 
other animated bodies ; it possesses in- 
stinct and volition, even to the most 
elementary of its molecules; the moun- 
tains are the respiratory organs of the 
globe, and the schists its organs of se- 
cretion, by the latter of which it de- 
composes the waters of the sea, in 
order to produce volcanic eruptions. 
Theveins or strata, they teach, are caries 
or abscesses of the mineral kingdom, 
and the metals are the products of dis- 
ease, whence it is that almost all of 
them have so bad asmelt! This cli- 
max, which, were it not upon record, 
is almost too ludicrous for belief or no- 
tice, may be termed, in logic, the re- 
ductio ad absurdum in scientific specu- 
lations; aud whatever may be the emi- 
nence of Kepler as an astronomer, he 
certainly has not, in his Physics, 
adopted the — either of Newton, 
or of Bacon. The ancient Epicureans, 
who taught that the sun was re-created 
every morning, indubitably had reason 
compared with this. 

Dr. Woodward, however, in his 
Treatise, which, it were to be wished, 
had been prosecuted to.a greater extent 
by so judicious a writer, has patiently 
examined many facts connected with 
the geology of our globe. He arraigns, 
likewise, the opinions of the author of 
«© Telluris Theoria Sacra,” who, fond 
of sweeping hypotheses, teaches that, 
at the deluge, the earth was broken 
down in its superficies, to a crude and 
shapeless mass, and reduced, as Wood- 
ward expresses it, to “‘ a huge disor- 
derly pile of ruins and rubbish ;” and 
he thinks, with reason, that Burnet 
sacrifices every thing to his love of 
theory, where, in order, as it should 
seem, to prove that a second chaos was 
engendered by the causes which pro- 
duced the Deluge, he teaches that this 
terraqueous globe “is nothing better 
than a rude lump,” bearing “tn must 
almost be understood to say) the marks 
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of utter abandonment of the Deity. 
—Among the geologists of our own 
day, eminently stand Hutton and Wer- 
ner. The first of these not only brought 
acute powers of investigation to the 
task of exploring Nature, but, speak- 
ing generally, conducted his inquiries 
with a patience and an attenuated re- 
search which entitle him to a dis- 
tinguished place among naturalists, 
whether his powers be employed on 
meteorology, on an analysis of phlo- 
giston, or on physical dissertations 
concerning matter. 

Werner takes a no less distinguished 
place as an indefatiguable mineralogist. 
He has no slight pretensions to the 
character ascribed to him of forming a 
great ra in the science of mining; and 
the extensive knowledge he displays, 
both of the theories of all those who 
have preceded him, and of the practi- 
cal details connected with this branch 
of science, together with the various 
arcana of ** Subterranean Geometry,” 
as an author terms it, places him high 
as an authority in determining the na- 
ture of fossils and of ‘ veins.” But 
it will strike the reader that the various 
technicalities of ‘‘ Geognosy” and 
** Orictognosy,” may be all accurately 
defined, without eliciting many traths 
of generalizing import upon the higher 
investigations of Geology. 

The thanks of scientific mankind, 
so far as relates to Geology, are abun- 
dantly due to M. Cuvier, who, with 
singular intelligence, has embarked in 
a series of investigations, connected 
with the stratification of our planet. 
In full view of the absolute futility of 
building systems, without examining 
facts connected with the natural his- 
— of the earth, and other sciences 
collaterally related to the subject, M. 
Cuvier may be said, pre-eminently, to 
manifest a love of being guided alone, 
by the experimental process which, it 
is now felt by the student, whatever 
be the subject of his pursuit, is the 
only efficient beacon to true know- 
ledge. He patiently enters into de- 
tails which, before his time, were not 
always thought necessary to the pro- 
cess of theorizing on the earth. And 
whether he examines the skeletons of a 
remote age, and extinct species,— 
marks the subterranean traces of allu- 
vial. deposits, the formation of primi- 
tive rocks, and the chrystallizations of 
marbles,—explores the petrefactions of 
an unknown genera of plants,—in- 
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spects the fossil remains of living 
tribes, whether of the quadruped, or 
the cetaceous kind,—analyzes earths 
and metals in all their technical va- 
rieties of classification,—surveys the 
dips and various stratification of shores 
and ocean beds,—or surveys the forma- 
tion and increase of new grounds, 
drawn from the ocean by alluvial de- 
positions, with a view to the esta- 
blishment of proofs tending to his co- 
rollaries,—he has eminent claims to 
our respect and notice. This will cer- 
tainly be admitted of M. Cuvier, and 
of some others. But in view of the 
greater part of the theoretical systems, 
however learnedly concocted, connect- 
ed with the researches of the Geog- 
nost, judgment has, usually perhaps, 
been subordinate to the imagination. 

And here a candid reviewer would, 
even in the face of what the researches 
of the last century have effected, ac- 
knowledge that the geological know- 
ledge of our globe, beyond its mere 
superficies, is so scant as scarcely to 
warrant any extensive speculation as 
to its original contexture, and the 
changes it may have undergone. So 
little, indeed, is known beyond the 
mere surface of the planet upon which 
we tread, that a variety of phenomena, 
most important in their action, and 
ripening to some grand result, may, 
for thousands of years, have been ope- 
rating below those primitive strata, 
which, at the Deluge, were disrupted 
and dislocated, forining, as Woodward 
terms it, perpendicular fissures. 

We have heard from speculative 
philosophers of the doctrine of central 
fires. ‘These fires, or igneous vapours, 
are, it is supposed, pent up in vast sub- 
terraneous caverns, at some unknown 
depth in the middle regions of our 
globe, through the fissures of which 
indications of their existence conti- 
nually are recognizable. ‘These indi- 
cations, it is not without reason pre- 
tended, are traceable in the eruptions 
of volcanoes; and it is taught that, 
when these subterranean ignited va- 
pours shall have smouldered for certain 
periods in their abysses, their rage wiil 
burst those barriers which have hi- 
therto restrained them, and that when, 
by the dislocation of the superincum- 
bent strata, they shall approach the 
upper regions of the earth’s surface, 
willensue that great catastrophe which 
Scripture speaks of—the world’s con- 
flagration. ‘That these fires, however, 
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—it may, by the way, be observed,— 
should already have so far surmounted 
their barriers as to advance near enough 
to the vicinity of the earth’s surface as 
actually to raise its temperature, as 
has sometimes been pretended, is a 
wild chimera which will only dwell 
with sages of a lively imagination. 
Was the germ of these fires engender- 
ed in their stupendous caverns after 
the period when “the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up,” or, as 
some have it, when the utter disrup- 
ture and dislocation of the primitive 
strata took place at the Deluge? 
Changes, incalculable in our present 
state of geological knowledge, seem 
indubitabl to have taken place at that 
period. °, every evidence this is 
attested. But how far the Geognosts 
of our own day are wise in so far 
adopting the theories of Burnet and 
Woodward, ‘‘ of a mighty revolution, 
the most horrible and portentous ca- 
tastrophe that nature ever saw,” then 
taking place—* an elegant, orderly, 
and habitable earth quite unhinged, 
shattered all to pieces, and crumbled 
into a heap of ruins,”’ as some of their 
observations seem to imply, is perhaps 
quite another matter. 

Werner, in his ‘* New theory of 
Veins,” teaches that substances around 
the earth were once in a state of solu- 
tion, and that ‘* whole mountains are 
formed by an assemblage of sediments 
and precipitates proceeding from the 
waters which covered the globe.” And 
M. Cuvier so far favours the hypo- 
theses of Burnet and others, as to as- 
sume the total disrupture of the upper 
crust of our globe at the epoch of the 
Deluge. ‘“ 1am of opinion with M. 
Deluc and M. Delomieu,” says he, 
on closing his remarks in his Essay 
on the Earth, ‘‘ that if there is any 
circumstance thoroughly established 
in Geology, it is that the crust of our 
globe has been subjected to a great 
and sudden revolution, the epoch of 
which cannot be dated much farther 
back than five or six thousand years,— 
that this revolution had buried all the 
countries which were before inhabited 
by men, and by the other animals that 
are now best known,—that the same 
revolution had laid dry the bed of the 
last ocean which now forms all the 
countries at present inhabited,” &c. &c. 
And Dr. Ure, another intelligent and 
experienced Geognost, in his ‘* New 
System of Geology,” in which he at- 
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tempts to reconcile the postulates of 
modern science with Sacred His- 
tory, follows on the same side. ‘‘ We 
therefore conclude,” says he, in sum- 
ming up his corollaries, ‘* that the 
primordial earth, as it lay beneath the 
circumfused abyss, was at first endowed 
with concentric coats of gueis, mica- 
slate, and the other primitive schists ; 
that at the recorded command of the 
Almiginty, a general eruption and pro- 
trusion of the granitic, syenitic, por- 
phyritic, and other unstratified rocks 
took place, which broke up and ele- 
vated the schists into nearly vertical 
lanes, similar to what now exists, 
eocwed commensurate excavations for 
the basin of the sea.” 

A favourite study of the age, the 
efforts of our Brandes, our Ures, our 
Bucklands, and our Cuviers, with 
others professionally eminent, may be 
said to have performed much in the 
analytic method of philosophizing, in 
all their technical varieties of nomen- 
clature, upon the stratification and 
order of the earth’s surface. But it 
will strike the observer, that as all 
their lucubrations have, solely, had re- 
lation to the mere crust of our globe, 
geological speculations and theories, so 
far as any grand corollaries may be de- 
duced, are still in their infancy. This 
outer crust has, as yet, forined the 
basis of all the inquiries of science, 
through the panopLy of which it has 
never yet pierced; as all which the 
operations of mankind have effected in 
this way, the coal and tin mines of 
our own island, the salt mines of Hun- 

ary, or those of the precious metals in 
Pers and elsewhere, can only, in refe- 
rence to the earth’s cubic figure, be 
termed very trifling excavations. 

Were the same national resources, 
which are so frequently exhausted 
in expensive wars, devoted hy those 
who have the power of patronizing 
great undertakings on the same grand 
scale of geological research, to the 
work of penetrating into the recesses 
of the earth, and approximating to 
regions concerning which Geology is 
utterly ignorant, very important re- 
sults might be anticipated. The pro- 
cess of mining for the advance of 
science, on a scale never yet under- 
taken, might penetrate through the 
earth to depths immensely below what 
the spirit of cupidity and of gain have 
ever yet succeeded in accomplishing, 
If, instead of shafts of a few hundred 
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fathoms, the knowledge and the skill 
of these periods could be called so far 
into action, in a design of this nature, 
as to pierce the outer crust of our 
globe to depths only bearing a propor- 
tion to the altitudes which the highest 
peaks of the Cordijlera or Himmalaya 
range rise above the ocean,—an ac- 
cession of geological light, so far as re- 
gards the stratification of the ‘ prim- 
ordial spheroid,” and the causes of 
those stupendous phenomena which 
still puzzle the Naturalist, would, it is 
reasonable to imagiue, crown such 
efforts. 

If the ‘ primitive envelope of the 
globe originally consisted of concentric 
strata of gneis, mica-slate, and clay- 
slate,” which ‘* stratiform coats origi- 
nally lay in horizontal planes,” until 
by the operation of some stupendous 
force, disrupted and transpierced ‘* by 
towering masses of granite and por- 
phyry,”—a notion which is advocated 
in the present day,—further light would 
doubtless be evolved by penetrating 
below this ‘* envelope” or crust. Sub- 
stances, itis possible, altogether diverse 
from any thing which has hitherto 
swelled tne classifications of mineralogy 
and metallurgy, might be unhumed 
for the inspection of the theorist. 
Science would then also advance much 
Nearer to those vast caverns, supposed 
to be the seat of central fires, which 
are also supposed to stand connected 
with volcanic eruptions, the myste- 
rious disappearing of extensive dis- 
tricts, and the submergence of marine 
islands,—thus accelerating the advances 
of science by immensely enlarging the 
arena in which the geological opera- 
tions of mankind have hitherto been 
conducted, 

If it be alleged that in mines (in 
reference to others) so unfathomably 
deep, vilal air, necessary to support 
animal existence, could scarcely be ob- 
tained, it may be rejoined that the in- 
telligence and scientific skill of these 
times have accomplished much that, 
by our ancestors, would have been 
deemed impracticable, whether on the 
side of Mechanics, aided by the genius 
and resources of a Watt, or the side 
of Chemistry, stimulated and pros 
moted by those of a Davy. 

But there are a few other points in 
Physiology, upon which we design to 
touch, which may probably occupy 
some of your future columns. 

Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 
1 i your vol. for 1771, p. 533, are a 
view and description of Carfax 
Conduit, at Oxford, erected to con- 
vey water to the several Colleges and 
Halls in the University. It is to be 
regretted no account has as yet been 
given relative to the year in which it 
was built; and we have much reason 
to fear there never will, though it was 
repaired by the University in 1707. 
Being at all times desirous of throwing 
every possible light on subjects of an- 
tiquity which may come into my pos- 
session, as I was arranging some family 
documents a few days since, I disco- 
vered a deed to prevent abuses, tending 
to the detriment and damage of the 
said Conduit, and of which I am in- 
duced to send you a copy, which will 
show how many years have passed 
away since Otho Nicholson conceived 
the idea of founding it. I consider it 
will be an illustration to the account 
given in the year above-mentioned. 
The period in which this deed is written 
will in a great measure supply the de- 
ficiency so much sought after ; and, al- 
though it no longer stands on the spot 
chosen by the founder, its translation 
to Nuneham Park, and the care that 
is taken of it by the Earl of Harcourt, 
is a guarantee for its long continuance 
on the site it now occupies. 
Yours, &c. R. R. Raw ys. 
To all X’ian People to whome this 
yee wrighting shall come, St Henry 
elverton, knight, one of his Maiesties 
Justices of his highnes Court of Common 
plees at Westm', and William Allyn, of 
London, Esquier, Executors of the last will 
and Testamt of Otho Nycholson, esq. de- 
ceased, send greeting. Whereas the said 
Otho Nicholson, for the publique benyfitt 
of the Citty and vniv’sity of Oxon, erected 
a Conduit in the parish of St. Martyn at 
Carfax, within the said Citty: And whereas 
divers pryvat persons, for theire perticuler 
benyfitt, have of late of theire owne wrong, 
and without any lawfull warrant, layed pipes 
to the mayne pipes of the said Conduitt, 
and thereby have drawne a greate quantity 
of the water to theire pryvate houses, to the 
greate dammage and p*iudice both of the 
itty and University, for whose espetiall 
henifitt the said Conduitt was founded: And 
yet neverthelesse they have not as yet paied 
any some or somes of money to contrybute 
towards the necessary reparations of the 
said Conduitt and pipes, wch, by reason of 
the abuse aforesaid, growes daylie more and 
more in great decaye: Now knowe yee that 
Gent: Mac. October, 1829. 
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wee the sayd Executors, for restraynt of the 
generall abuse of draweing the water from 
the mayne pipes of the said Conduitt, and 
for the rayseing aswell of a competent some 
of money for the presente repayreing of the 
same Conduitt and pypes, as of certein 
‘woe | rents for the mayntenance thereof 
ereafter, doe by these p’sents authorize and 
appuint Raphe Radclyffe, gentleman, Towne- 
clarke of the sayd Citty of Oxon, to allowe 
and graunte vnto sixteene severall p’sons, 
and noe more, Cittizens and Inhabittents 
w’thin tke Citty and suburbs of Oxon 
aforesayde, libtyes thereof, at theire severall 
costs and chardges, to laye and place for 
every of theire severall and respective uses 
only, and not otherwyse, severall pypes of 
leade to the mayne pype of the said Con- 
duitt, where the same Phalbe most servisable, 
to carry and convey water to theire severall 
howses, soe alwayes as the same graunt and 
allowance be not p*iudiciall to any the said 
Colledges or halls w’thin the sayd univ’sity. 
The sayd Raphe Radclyffe takeing for every 
such graunte and allowance the some of 
three pounds of lawfull english money for a 
fyne, and reservinge tenn shillings yearely 
rent uppon every such graunte, so longe 
time as they shall enioy the same, uppon 
payne of forfyture of the same graunte or 
allowance, or other penalty, as the sayd 
Raphe Radclyffe shall thinke fitt, for not 
marl of the same rent. And wee doe 
1ereby authorize and appointe the sayd 
Raphe Radclyffe to digg upp, cutt, or stopp, 
or cause to be digged up, cutt, or stopped, 
all such pypes as heretofore have beene, or 
hereafter shalbe layed or placed by any 
person or persons, without his spetiall leave 
and licence, directed from us to drawe the 
water from the sayd maiue pipes of the said 
Conduitt, contrary to the true meaning of 
thes presents. And for us, and in our, or 
either of our names, to commence and 
p’secute such accon or accons at the lawe, 
as shalbe thought fitt and advysed agaynst 
every person and persons wch have layed or 
placed, or shall hereafter laye or place, any 
pypes for drawing the water from the sayd 
Colleges or halls, and from other the vses 
herein expressed, ratifyeing and allowing all 
and whatsoever the sayd Raphe Radclyffe 
shall doe, or cause to be done, concerning 
the p’misses, according to the true intent 
and meaning of these presents. In witnes 
wherof wee the sayd p’ties above written, 
have hereunto putt our hands and seales the 
fourteenth day of december, in the second 
eare of the raigne of our soveraigne Lord 
King Charles, of England, Scotland, ffrance, 
and Ireland, defender of the faythe, A° d’ni 
1626. Hen. Yetverton, WitL1AM ALLYnN, 
Sealed and delivered by Mr. William Al- 
len, in the p’sence of us, Wm. Hamonp, 
Epmunt Hamonp, Wi11iam Wa tis, Tuo. 
ffysHER. 
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St. Servan, near St. 
Mr. Ursay, Malo, France,Sept.16. 


A= your Magazine is 
rather a repository of English 
than foreign topography, the province 
of Britanny may claim an occasional 
notice. It has indeed a good antiqua- 
rian claim, because it was formerly the 
asylum of British exiles; nor has it 
quite lost that character in the nine- 
teenth century, as its cheapness and 
salubrity have constituted it a favourite 
resort of our absentees. 

St. Malo* has a principal share in the 
French Newfoundland fishery, though 
this is said to have diminished of late 
years. The vessels set out in the spring, 
and return in the autumn, when the 

ort assumes the appearance of a float- 
ing forest, such as might have frighten- 
ed Macbeth, if Dunsinnan had been a 
maritime town. The Malouins are 
celebrated in the annals of the French 
navy, as their discoveries, their colonies, 
and their naval engagements can tes- 
tify. When I look at the rock on 
which the town is built, the idea of a 
miniature Venice naturally occurs to 
my mind, The circumstances of their 
foundation are not dissimilar: St. Malo 
grew out of removals from St. Servan, 
a town on the continental side of the 

ort, then called Aleth, which name it 
is said to have borne in the time of the 
Romans. The incursions of pirates 
obliged the inhabitants to choose a 
safer spot, which this rock furnished. 
It received its present name from Malo, 
an ecclesiastic of insular Britain, who 
is mentioned in Milner’s Church His- 
tory; but I must observe that he has 
confounded the two towns. Old St.Ser- 
van still retains the name of La Cilé, 
St. Malo is joined to the main land 
by a magnificent stone causeway ; its 
appearance at high water is compared 
to a ship at anchor, of which the cause- 
way is the cable. Before the Revolu- 
tion it was a Bishop's see, having con- 
tinued so since the sixth century. The 
diocese has since been absorbed. into 
that of Rennes, the chief city of the 
department. The ex-bishop (M. de 
Pressigny) was nominated in 1817 to 





* An historical account of this town, and 
a view taken in 1758, appeared in our vol. 
LxIv. p. 105. There is another view in the 
European Magazine, vol. xxv. from an etch- 
ing by Claude Castillon, about 1650; and it 
appears to have been as chuck full of houses 
then as at present—Epirt. 


Account of St. Malo, in Britanny. 
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the archbishopric of Besancon; he 


died in 1823. A service of recon- 
naisance was performed at St. Malo by 
the neighbouring Clergy. The Bishop's 
printer still keeps a shop in the town, 
and sells Catechisms formerly com- 
posed for the diocese. The Cathedral 
retains its old appellation. It has a 
conspicuous cupola, but its lower ex- 
terior is no ways striking ; its interior, 
however, has all the charms of elegance 
and simplicity. Some marble statues, 
particularly that of St. Maur, are 
chastely executed, and being rather 
smaller than life, have more the air of 
humility than they would have pos- 
sessed in a larger size. A fine old 
painting, representing the thanksgiving 
of several potentates after the battle of 
Lepanto, is appropriately dedicated to 
Notre Dame des Victoires. The coun- 
tenances of Philip II. and Pius V. are 
very fine. The body of St. Celestine 
is preserved over the high altar, the 
bones being enclosed in wax; but if 
the proportions are kept, he must have 
been far from tall. He is habited very 
inappropriately, more like a prince than 
a minister, but whether this costume 
has a reference to facts or not, I cannot 
pretend to say. 

The fortifications of the town, which 
are extremely grand, were built after 
the plans of Vauban, at the close of 
the seventeenth century. Part of the 
expense was borne by the merchants of 
the town, whose interest may be said 
to be vested in this work. There is 
an agreeable walk on ramparts, which 
has the advantage of being always dry, 
by means of channels cut in the walls, 
and always sheltered from the wind, 
on one side or other, by the houses. 
The first row of houses is magnificent, 
but the eye has not been consulted in 
the interior. Indeed, all ground is so 
completely occupied by buildings, to 
accommodate nearly 11,000 inhabitants 
on a single rock, that no material alte- 
rations could now be executed. Being 
surrounded by fortifications, like a cup 
in a deep saucer, it enjoys a mild air in 
winter. 

A terrible inundation of the sea is 
supposed to have happened about the 
year 709. The rock was then sur- 
rounded by marshies ; and tracts of lands, 
which the sea never reaches now, retain 
a marshy quality, and an insalubrious 
atmosphere, which renders that part of 
the adjacent country undesirable. The 
disaster probably extended from Mount 
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St. Michel to Cape Frehel. The . 


marshes of Dol, which extend about 
eight leagues (French) from east to 
west, and nearly two from north to 
south, are attributed to the same cause. 
Trees are said to he found there, up- 
rooted and buried in the soil, and these 
principally oaks. The encroachment 
of the sea on the northern coast has 
been estimated at two leagues. Se- 
veral parishes, whose names are men- 
tioned in old charters, but which can- 
not now he traced, are supposed to 
have perished by the catastrophe; this 
conjecture, however, appears on a close 
inquiry, to be very fanciful. 

The river Rance, which flows into 
the sea at St. Servan, is one of the 
finest objects here. A steam-boat goes 
to Dinan, about eighteen miles off, at 
neap tides; and this excursion, through 
some beautiful scenery, is a favourite 
recreation with our countrymen. The 
number of English in these parts is 
variously computed ; some say 1600, 
but I believe 700 to be near the truth. 
An English service has been establish- 
ed about three years at St. Servan, by 
the exertions of the Rev. G. W. Phi- 
lips, of Wendy in Cambridgeshire ; 
and the respectable manner jn which 
it has hitherto been performed, has in- 
duced several persons to select this spot 
as their foreign residence, or to prolung 
their stay in it. My paper is full, 
perhaps foo full; however I hope to 
glean some further particulars from the 
surrounding country for your future 
acceptance or refusal. J.T. Mi. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 
HE town of Totnes is pleasantly 
situated on the west bank of the 
river Dart, ‘* along fro: the toppe of a 
high rokky hille, onto the roote of it by 
Est,” twenty-two miles from Exeter, 
and about the same distance from Ply- 
mouth. It contains 346 houses, dis- 
posed principally into one long street ; 
the number of inhabitants is computed 
at 3128. It sends two members to 
Parliament. 

We learn from Camden and other 
authors*, that this was anciently a 
town of great consequence an privi- 
lege, paying taxes only when Exeter, 





* An old topographical essay, styled 
“« The Antiquitye and Description of Tot- 
nesse, Devonshire, from Westcott’s Manu- 
script,” is printed in the Topographer, vol. 
i, pp. 195-211. Enprr. 
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Lidford, and Barnstaple did. It was 
formerly surrounded by walls, having 
four gates ; two only of which are now 
standing, one on the north near the 
Castle, the other (the east gate) in the 
centre of the town. The latter has 
evidently been rebuilt; over it is a 
dwelling-house. The houses within 
this gate (or street) present a very anti- 
quated appearance, the upper stories in 
general projecting over the under; those 
adjacent the market-place are support- 
ed by piazzas. 

The Church, Guildhall, and ruins 
of the Castle, are on the north of the 
town. 

The Church, the beauty of which is 
defaced by tasteless modern additions, 
is built of red sandy stone, with gra- 
nite ornaments; and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and two ailes, with a hand- 
some lofty tower at the west end; a 
transept has lately been added to the 
north aile, in which is a gallery for the 
accommodation of the charity children. 

The interior has rather a venerable 
appearance. There is a beautiful stone 
screen of tabernacle work, painted and 
gilt; the pulpit is also of stone, and is 
ornamented with the devices of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. It contains an 
organ, and a few neat monuments. 

In the south aile, within the screen, 
on a Gothic monument in the wall, 
partly hid by a pew, is this fragment 
of an inscription in black letter : 

“* Here lyeth Walter Smyth, who dyed 
the vii day of Nov’b*, in the yere # 

Near it is a neat monument, with 
this inscription : 

‘¢ Near lyeth y® body of Mr. Thomas 
Martin, batchelor, who exchanged this life 
for a better, y° 18 day of Ianv’, 1690, 
aged 58 years, who gave the lands of a house 
and meadow in Barnstaple, for ever, to y® 
poor of Totuess, to be given in bread every 
lord’s day, in this isle, as is exprest in his 
last will and testament.” 

On a small tablet in the transept 
(probably removed from the wall pulled 
down on the erection of this part of 
the*Church) are the following lines: 
<< Mere {yeth Grace, a flower gap, 

Far passing all the flowers of Map, 
2 flower to her parent? deare, 

€uen at the spring time of the peare ; 
IDas plucht and fetche ag fitt to bee 
In hands of highest majestie ; 

Chen iet us all prapse God for this, 
Chat sheeigcrown’dwithendicss biige” 

«¢ Grace Gryles dyed the 27th of Aprill, 
An’e Dom. 1636.” 
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On the south side of the chancel is 
an altar tomb, bearing the date of 
1616; on it are the effigies of four 
women and a man, but the inscription 
is nearly illegible. On the north side 
is a Monument, erected in 1702, com- 
memorative of several members of the 
Wise family. 

The altar piece is composed of a 
semi-dome, supported by Corinthian 
columns, which ill accord with the 
rest of the church. A spiral stone 
staircase leads from the chancel to the 
ancient rood-loft over the screen, ad- 
joining which is the library, a small 
room containing a few neglected, 
worm-eaten old books, covered with 
dust; among them I remarked, the 
Homilies of St. Chrysostom, Latin, 
1514; Fox’s Works, 1610; Bible, 
1613; the Works of the Most High 
and Mightie Prince lames, King of 
Britaine, &c. publish’d by lames Bi- 
shop of Winton, 1616; Succession of 
English Monarchs ; and the Works of 
Reynolds the nonconformist. 

observed a small wooden tablet 
lying loosely in a niche at the bottom 
of the above-named staircase, with the 
following inscription and arms: GVAL- 
TERO GOODRIDGE GENEROSO . OBIIT 
XIII° DIE AVGVSTI: A° D° 1626. Sa- 
ble, a fess Argent. 

In a pew is an inscription comme- 
morative of Maud Prioress of Canning- 
ton in 1317, engraved in your vol. 
LXXXIt. ii. 113, and explained by Wil- 
liam Hamper, esq. F.S.A. ibid. p. 224. 

In the belfry is a brass chandelier, 
with an inscription on it, purporting 
it to be the gift of the ringers in 1732. 

In 1799 the church was consider- 
ably injured by lightning, by which 
means a small room over the south 
porch was discovered, in which was a 
box of papers, among which wasa grant 
of forty days indulgence, from Bishop 
Lacy, to all those who should in any 
way assist in rebuilding the church of 
Totnes. This prelate was translated 
from Hereford to Exeter in 1420; he 
died in 1445, and was buried in the 
choir of Exeter Cathedral. From his 
reputed holiness, pilgrimages were per- 
formed at his tomb, and many miracles 
are said to have been wrought there. 

In the church-yard, against the 
south wall of the church : 


‘¢Here vnder lyeth interred y* body of 
John Vavissor, son of Richard Vavissor of 
this towne, gent. who departed this life, the 
third day of March, 1676, aged 75 years. 





and Guildhall. 


You that are living and pass by, 

Remember that you all must dy: 

Forsake your sins whilst ’tis to day, 
Relent, repent, without delay, 

Implore God’s grace, trust in Christ’s merit, 
If heavenly joy you will inherit.” 


[Oct. 


On a head stone near the north door: 
Nostre semper cure in morte relinquuntur. 
Here Edward Luke, full six feet deep in earth, 
Lies stretch’d at length, who almost from 
his birth 
Was mending soles, tho’ having strength of 
breath, 
Was ever at his end, yet fear’d not death. 
Among his friends so joyous and so gay, 
No boundless passions him did lead away ; 
Mirth call’d him brother, and he did fulfil 
The laws laid down in Mirth’s own merry 
will: 
Youne Luke some call’d him. Ah! how 
alter’d now, 
For underneath he lies with wrinkled brow. 
Reader, beware! for at one single call 
We go from hence, for God is ail in all. 
Obiit 25 Decembris 1800, etatis 74. 

Near the Church is the Guildhall, 
a plain ancient building. Above the 
seats of the Mayor and Aldermen are 
the arms of King Edward the Sixth, 
supported by a lion and dragon; the 
date 1545, and motto * Ob et mond 
Dropit,” &c. and a tablet with the 
names of all the benefactors, and what 
each gave towards the reparation of 
the late breach that diverted the water 
from running to the antient mills of 
the town of Totnes, anno Domini 1703. 
Thomas Colson, esq. a Member of 
Parliament for this borough, 300/.— 
Mr. Richard Landon of this town, 
merchant, 50/. 

In another part of the hall are these 
two sentences, with the date 1673: 

‘¢ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel: Behold, I will bring upon this 
city and upon all her towns all the evil that 
I pronounced against it, because they have 
hardened their necks, that they might not 
hear my words, Jeremiah, chap. xix. v. 15. 

‘© Ye shall not respect persons in judg- 
ment; but ye shall hear the small as well 
as the great; ye shall not be afraid of the 
face of man; for the judgment is God’s; 
and the cause, that is too hard for you, 
bring it unto me and I will hear it.’’—Deut. 
chap. i. v. 17. 

The council chamber is a handsome 
old-fashioned room, with seats, &c. 
similar to those in the hall. Over the 
chimney-piece are the town arms, the 
gate of a fortress flanked by circular 
turrets ; and the words L[VSTICE, EQVI- 
T1z. On the window bench is a mo- 
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numental inscription on a small brass 
plate (probably removed from the 
church): 

‘Here lye interr’d the hodyes of John 
Kelland of Totnes, merchant, and Mary his 
wife, y* davghter of John Wise the elder of 
Totnes, mercha’t. He dyed the xix" of 
November, 1632, being at y° age of xivit 
yeares. His wife deceased y® m1" of July, 
1624. They had issue 11 sonnes and v 
davghters then living.” 

The ruins of the Castle are a little 
to the west of the Church and Guild- 
hall: they consist of a circular keep, 
moat, and a few remnants of walls. 
The keep stands on a lofty artificial 
mound, overgrown with shrubs; the 
outer wall is perfect, and picturesquely 
clothed with ivy. It incloses an area 
of nearly a quarter of an acre; and 
from the battlements there isa delight- 
ful prospect of the vale of Dart. Frag- 
ments of the town walls also remain. 

This town likewise boasts a gram- 
mar-school, lazar-house, several alms- 
houses, and a charity school. The 
grammar school was founded in 1554, 
and further liberally endowed by the 
trustees of Elizeus Hele, esq. of Corn- 
wood, co. Devon, who bequeathed a 
considerable property to pions and cha- 
ritable purposes in various parts of this 
county. 

The charity school is near the 
church ; it is an old building, support- 
ed by a spacious piazza. On one of 
the pillars is the word RYCHARD, 
and on its fellow, LEE; in another 
part are the initials R. L. 

Near the river is a fine avenue of 
trees called the ** Walk,” affording an 
agreeable promenade for the inhabit- 
ants; at one end is a small building 
representing the town arms; through 
it is the entrance to a rural lane, in 
which are the remains of a chapel, 
consisting of the west, east, and part 
of the north walls; it has been dese- 
crated many years. 

On the beach is the very stone on 
which (according to the old chronicler) 
Brutus the Trojan first put his foot 
when he landed in Britain, and 
** The gods lookt cheerefull on his course, 

The wind hee had at will ; 

At Totnesse shore, that happy havea, 

Arriu’d hee and stood still.”’ 

At the north-east of the town stands 
the Priory, but so modernized, that 
little else besides the name is left to 
tell what it originally was. It was 
founded, according to Leland, by Ju- 


dael de Totnes, soon after the conquest, 
for Cluniac monks, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary; but Risdon says it 
was by one Roger Newman. Iis re- 
venues at the suppression were valued 
at 124/. 10s. 2d. a year, and the site 
was granted to the Champernowne fa- 
mily. There was also an alien priory, 
suppressed with the other alien houses 
in 1414, 

Totnes was formerly a place of great 
traffic, and its merchants were noted for 
their wealth, ‘* but (says Leland) the 
river of Darte by tynne workes carieth 
much sand to Totenes bridge, and chokith 
the depth of the ryver downeward,” by 
which the haven has been greatly in- 
jured. It still has some manufactories 
of serges, and carries on a tolerable 
coasting trade, It is connected with 
the little town of Bridgetown Pomeroy 
by a handsome modern bridge, finish- 
ed about two years since; the old one, 
supposed to have been built in the 
reign of Stephen, becoming exceed- 
ingly dangerous, made a new one ne- 
cessary. 


The History of Totnes. 


The remote antiquity of this town 
is unquestionable. Jeffery of Mon- 
mouth tells us, that Brutus, the son of 
Sylvius, the great-grandson of /Eneas, 
landed here, with a fleet of Trojans, 
B.C. 1148. 

During the unsuccessful struggle of 
the Britons with the Saxons, Aurelius 
Ambrosius, King of Amorica, coming 
to the assistance of the former with 
ten thousand men, landed here A. D. 
458. 

Totnes, with Barnstaple, was given 
by William the Conqueror to Judael, 
a Norman knight, who took his sur- 
name from it, De Totnes. He built 
the castle, and was probably the foun- 
der of the alien priory. Henry II. 
gave this honour to Sir Reginald Brues; 
his family afterwards falling into dis- 
grace, it was taken from them by John, 
who incorporated the town, and made 
Henry, son of the Earl of Cornwall, 
governor of the castle. The privileges 
of the borough were considerably aug- 
mented by Edward I. In the reign of 
Henry III. the county of Devon was 
extended from the Dart to the Tamer,* 





* When Athelstan, by the defeat of 
Howel, the last King of Danmonia, in 932, 
extended his territories to the Tamer, he 
made that river the boundary between his 
kingdom and the Cornish; but the Britons 
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and Totnes, which had hitherto been 
a Cornish town,* became seated in 
the midst of Devon: from this tiie 
the Cornish language t began to de- 
cline in the South Hams. 

Totnes was afterwards restored to 
the Brues. One of their heiresses 
brought it to the family of Cantalupe ; 
from them, also by an heiress, it be- 
came the property of the Zouches ; the 
last of that line, John Lord Zouch, 
an adherent of Richard III. was at- 
tainted in the reign of Henry VII. and 
his estates confiscated. That King 
then bestowed this town on his fa- 
vourite, Sir Richard Edgcumbe; Piers, 
one of his descendants, sold the manor 
of the borough to the Corporation in 
1559, reserving the right of burgess- 
ship to his heirs for ever, and a rent of 
211. a year, to be paid to the owner of 
the castle. The castle, royalties, &c. 
were afterwards purchased of him, by 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, whose 
descendants still retain them. 

Jos. CHATTAWAY. 


Memorrs or Tue Royat Navy. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 590.) 
1408. \ King then resolved, in 

return, to ravage the coasts 
of Flanders and Normandy, which was 
executed by the fleet under the com- 


Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 
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mand of the Earl of Kent. The fa- 
mous Henry Pay, Admiralt of the 
Cinque Ports, surprised the Rochelle 
fleet, consisting of 120 sail of mer- 
chantmen richly laden, and captured 
them all. 

In 1407 the King had nearly been 
taken, in passing from Queenborough 
to Lee in Essex, by French pirates, 
who took the four vessels which car- 
ried part of the King’s officers, furni- 
ture, &c. 

1413. Henry died in March 1413, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

Henry V. Soon after Henry's ac- 
cession to the throne, he determined 
to invade France, if not to make an 
entire conquest of that kingdom ; and 
having collected his forces, set sail 
from Southampton, the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous, in Aug. 1415, witha 
fleet of 1500 to 1600 sail, and an army 
of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, 
mostly archers, and landed near Har- 
fleur, which surrendered in September. 

The earliest list of the Royal Navy 
that I have been able to discover, oc- 
curs at this time, and is as follows: 

6 grand ships, La Trinitée, Le Seynt 
Esprit, 3 carracks, Le Nicholas; 8 
barges, La Katharine, Le Gabriel, Le 
Thomas, La Marie, Le Roodecoge, 
La Petite Trinité, and 2 others; 10 
balingers, Le George, La Ane, Le 








between it and the Dart submitting to him, were permitted to retain their possessions and 
enjoy their ancient language and customs (hence the similarity between the Cornish and 
Devonshire people) ; and, although they became English subjects, their country was con- 
sidered part of Cornwall. 

* «© Belinus, vero filius Molmucii, quatuor regales vias per insulam fecit, quarum prima 
et maxima dicitur Fossa, ab Austro in Boream extensa, que incipit in angulo Cornubie 
apud Tottenesse, tendens per Devoniam, Somersetiam, &c. &c.’’ See Gale’s Essay on the 
great Roman Roads, at the end of the sixth volume of Leland’s Itinerary, printed at Ox- 
ford, 1711. 

+ All that remains of this ancient language is alone to be met with in the portfolio of 
English Antiquaries. A grammar, vocabulary, two or three mysteries, and a few proverbs, 
is all that is left of its literature ; for the Cornish, unlike the Welsh, seem ashamed of the 
tongue of their fathers, and do nothing to preserve it from oblivion. Perhaps the epitaph 
of Dolly Pentreath, the last person to whom it was vernacular, may not be unacceptable to 
some of your readers : 

*¢Coth Doll Pentreath canz ha Deaw, 
Marir en Bedans en Powl plew, 
Na en an Eglar, ganna Poble brag, 
Bet en Eglar-Hay coth Dolly es !” 
English. 
Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two, 
Deceased and buried in Paul parish too, 
Not in the church with people great and high, 
But in the church-yard doth old Dolly lie! 


t As the office of Admiral was established so early as the reign of Edward I. or 
perhaps in that of John, and we find Fitz Alan appointed Admiral of England by 
Richard II. and Spelman hath given us a list of Admirals from Henry III., we may 
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Gabriel de Hareflieu, Le Crachere, Le 
James, Le Cigne, Le Petite Johan, 
Le Nicholas, and 2 others. In all, 24 
ships and vessels. 

The famous battle of Agincourt was 
fought on the 25th October, 1415; 
and in November, the King, with his 
forces and prisoners, embarked at Ca- 
lais for England. 

1416. ‘The enemy, in 1416, made 
a fruitless attempt to retake Harfleur, 
blockading it by sea and land ; but the 
Duke of Bedford, brother to the King, 
was sent to its relief in August, with a 
large body of troops, and a fleet of 400 
sail. They found the enemy’s fleet, in 
which were several large Genoese car- 
racks, which the French and _ their 
allies thought the English would not 
have the courage to engage, lying be- 
fore the haven; and no relief could be 
given the town without forcing a pas- 
sage through the French fleet; an en- 
gagement was therefore unavoidable. 
The English began the attack with 
undaunted vigour; and, though the 
French maintained the fight for some 
hours with great courage, they gave 
way at last, and were totally defeated. 
Five hundred vessels were taken or 
sunk, together with five of the Genoese 
carracks ; upon which the army on the 
Jand side raised the siege and decamped. 

1417. In 1417, the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, who had the command of a 
strong squadron for the purpose of 
clearing the seas, previous to the King’s 
embarking for Normandy, met with 
the united fleets of France and Genoa, 
which he defeated, although they were 
much superior to his own, not only in 
number, but in their size and strength. 
Three out of nine of the large Genoese 
ships were taken, and three were sunk. 
The King, in consequence of this suc- 
cess, embarked at Portsmouth with 
his army, and landed in Normandy on 
the ist of August. The troops con- 
sisted of upwards of 25,000, a fourth 
part of which was cavalry; and the 
number of ships was about 1500. The 
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ship in which the King embarked had 
sails of purple silk, richly embroidered 
with gold 

Gunpowder, it is probable, was 
made in England as early as the year 
1417. It was known and used in India 
and China long before it was known 
in Europe. 


1420. A treaty of peace was finally 
settled in May 1420, by which Henry 
became entitled tothe crown of France 
after the decease of the King, his fa- 
ther-in-law ; and in the mean time was 
to assume the Regency. The King 
returned to England in tom 1421; 
but in consequence of the behaviour 
of the Dauphin, was obliged to em- 
bark again for France in June follow- 
ing, and landed at Calais, in order to 
drive the Dauphin into Italy. 


1422. The King died in France, 
of a fever, on the 3ist of August, 1422. 

Henry during his short reign fully 
maintained the dominion of the sea, 
and humbled all the maritime powers 
of Europe, on account of the succours 
they gave the French. 

Two of the ships which sailed 
against Harfleur in 1415, were called 
the King’s Chamber and the King’s 
Hall. They had —- sails, and 
were large and beautiful. We like- 
wise read, that “at Hampton he made 
the great dromons, which passed other 
great ships of all the commons; the 
Trinity, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy 
Ghost, and other more, which now be 
lost.” * 


Errata.—The 114 vessels which are in- 
serted as brigs, p. 391, should have been 
called sloops rigged as brigs; and the four 
vessels which follow them should have been 
called sloops; though the manner of their 
rigging was not known. 

P. 589, line 15, for Nares read Naves ; 
line 21, for probably read properly.—Note, 
1. 22, for pallatole read pallotole. 


(To be continued.) 





infer that our Princes had some ships of their own, besides the occasional ones fur- 


nished by the Cinque Ports, &c. 


The first instance I know mentions cannon being 


employed on board the ship (in 1403) which was to take Queen Philippa over to Sweden, 
which ship was named the Queen’s Hall; and the stores she was to be furnished with 
are all particularly specified. See Archzologia, vol. x1. 

* See a treatise in verse, entitled ‘De Politia Conservativa,”’ in which we also read 


that in the reign of Edward IIL., 


*¢ Was no navy on the sea 
That might withstand his majesty.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Sept. 8. 
+> observations of your learned 
Correspondent St. Ives relative to 
my account of the Lawrence family 
in the new edition of the History of 
Chelsea, has induced me to make a 
few remarks upon this extensive and 
difficult subject. 
When an author undertakes to write 
a local history, it is a bounden duty to 
make every exertion in his power to 
obtain the most authentic information 
relative to those ancient families whose 
Jong residence or rank in life entitle 
them to pre-eminent consideration. 
The extraordinary extracts, both in 
prose * and verse, alluded to by your 
Correspondent, were communicated 
from the original pedigree now in the 
ossession of William Morris, esq. of 
ast Gate-street, Gloucester, and up- 
on the accuracy of which the fullest 


buried in a chappell appropriate to his family at Chelsey, in 


Lawrence Family,—Michael Johnson. 
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reliance may be placed; and which, as 
far as I am able to judge from the 
lengthened and most elaborate state- 
ment of ‘St. Ives,’’ has not in a sin- 
gle iota been impugned. But, while 1 
willingly concede the palm of more 
diligent investigation to your Corre- 
spondent, still I am of opinion that, 
as far as he has gone hitherto, the ori- 
ginal pedigree still remains firm and 
good. 

From the following pedigree (ob- 
ligingly communicated by Mr. Robert 
Chalmers of the manuscript depart- 
ment of the British Museum), which 
has the signature of Sir John Law- 
rence, Bart. of Chelsea (Harl. MSS. 
1193), it certainly appears that the 
Lawrence family, so many years resi- 
dent in Chelsea, were originally from 
Lancashire. 


Yours, &c. T. FAULKNER. 


of Anthony Cage of 


Thomas Lawrence, descended from Lawrence of Gineya] at one of the heires 


com. Midd. 


London, 
i 





Sir John Lawrence of Chelsey,=-Grissell, dau. and one of the 
coheires of Gervis Gibbons 
of Benneden in com. Kanc. 


and of Delaford in the parish 
of Iver in com. Bucks, kt. and 
barronett. 


Martha, wife of Will’m 
Jackson, esq. 


Sarah, wife of Ric. Col- 





vile, esq. 
j 
TH 
John, eldest sonne and heire Robert. Henry. T'rances. 
apparent, 1634. Sampson. Ann, Grissell.-- 
Mr. Ursay, Staffordskire Moor- to interpret in a strictly literal sense 


lands, Sept. 17. 
_—_ are a few supplemen- 
tary comments upon several of 
the articles which have appeared in 
your recent numbers. It is to be wish- 
ed that readers in general, while perus- 
ing the varied compositions which con- 
duce to the value of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, would thus note down any 
minim of information that may occur 
to them; for there can be few persons 
whose reading or observation does not 
enable them to throw additional light 
upon some one or other of subjects so 
numerous and so diversified. 
Yours, &c. James Brovucuron. 


Michael Johnson. 

Vol. xcx. pt. i. p. 104. pt. ii. p. 98. 
—The extract respecting this person is, 
I doubt not, perfectly authentic, but 
its import appears to have been strange- 
ly misconceived. We surely are not 


the words of a jocose epistle, nor to 
infer from the sentence, ‘he propa- 
gates learning all over the diocese,” 
&c. that it was solely from his own 
mental stores Johnson imparted this 
knowledge. It simply means, I sup- 
pose, that to those who were desirous 
of information upon any subject, his 
experience enabled him to point out, 
and his trade to furnish, those volumes 
which were most likely to afford it. 
We must bear in mind that, at the 
period in question, a library was so sel- 
dom to be met with in the country, 
that even Birminghain was without 
one, and owed its supply of books 
principally to Michael Johnson, who 
on market-days had a stall there, as 
well as at other towns in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. It is not, there- 
fore, at all surprising that the inhabit- 
ants of a small place like Trentham 
should have been dependent for their 





* History of Chelsea, vol. 1. pp. 263-6. 


+ Who your Correspondent says married Isaac Lawrence of Gloucestershire. 
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literature upon the occasional visits of 
an itinerant bookseller. 

Of Michael Johnson little is gene- 
rally known, beyond the fact that he 
was a tradesman at Lichfield; and no 
attempt has hitherto been made to 
bring into one point the few particu- 
lars concerning him that lie scattered 
through various volumes. Yet this 
would appear to be a mark of respect 
due, if not to his own merit, to that of 
his admirable son; and in the hope 
that it may incite some one to under- 
take a more finished composition, the 
subjoined outline of a memoir has 
been compiled. 

He was a native of Derbyshire, but 
of origin so obscure, that Dr. Johnson 
once said to Boswell, ‘I have great 
merit in being zealous for the honours 
of birth, for I can hardly tell who was 
my grandfather.” He married, at a 
somewhat advanced age, one Sarah 
Ford, by whom he had two sons; but 
the period of his settling at Lichfield is 
doubtful, though it certainly was some 
time prior to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, as I find his name anno 1687, in 
a list of subscribers to a fund for re- 
casting the bells of the Cathedral, to- 
wards which he contributed 10s. In 
1709 he was Sheriff of the city; and in 
the same year was born his celebrated 
son, whose baptism is thus recorded in 


the Register of St. Michael’s Church : 


*¢ Sept. 17, 1709, Samuel, son of Mi- 
chael Johnson, gent. baptised.” 

One of his godfathers was Dr. Swin- 
fen, a physician of the city. Three 
years after, the baptism of his brother 
is thus entered in the same Register : 


**Oct. 14, 1712, Nathaniel, son of Mr. 
Michael Johnson, baptised.” 


The circumstances of M. Johnson 
appear to have been for many years 
extremely narrow; but, by untiring 
industry, he at length acquired some 
little property, which he lost by specu- 
lating in the manufacture of parch- 
ment, and became bankrupt in 
1731,* while his son Samuel was at 
Oxford. The generous assistance which 


Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson's Father. 





* This at least is the date given by Bos- 
well, but several circumstances seem to show 
that it is erroneous, and that the occurrence 
took place a year or two earlier. The name, 
moreover, of M. Johnson is not found 
amongst the Lists of Bankrupts in the Gent. 
Mag. for 1731. 
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on this occasion he received from va- 
rious quarters, seems to prove that his 
character was held in great esteem. 
Dr. J. told Sir John Hawkins that, 
amongst others, Mr. Innys, booksel- 
ler of St. Paul’s Church-yard, was a 
material friend; ‘‘ and this,” said he, 
**1 consider as an obligation on me to 
be grateful to hisdescendants,” to whom 
he accordingly bequeathed 200/. Soon 
after his insolvency took place, Michael 
died, and the sum of 20/. was all that 
his son received from the produce of 
his effects. 


It is a fact but little known, and 
which escaped the industrious inquiry 
of Boswell, that during the two years 
which he passed at home, before pro- 
ceeding to Oxford, Dr. Johnson was 
engaged in learning his father’s busi- 
ness. The ‘Short Account of Lich- 
field,” 1819, says that ‘* books of his 
binding are still extant in that city.” 
It was at this period, I presume, that 
in a fit of pride he once refused obe- 
dience to his father, who desired him 
to attend the book-stall at Uttoxeter 
market; in contrition for which, to- 
wards the close of his life, (as he told 
the Rev. H. White,) he repaired to the 
spot, and stood for a considerable time 
bareheaded in the rain, by way of ex- 
piatory penance. 


Michael Johnson’s practice of visit- 
ing the market towns of Staffordshire 
and the adjoining counties, to dispose 
of his books, has already been mention- 
ed. A specimen of the Notices he 
circulated on these occasions is in 
existence, but, being buried in the 
pages of a local work of limited circu- 
lation, is but little known. I tran- 
scribe it from that pleasant volume, 
the “Short Account of Lichfield,” 
1819: 


‘¢ A Catrarocue of choice Books, in all 
faculties, Divinity, History, Travels, Law, 
Physick, Mathematicks, Philosophy, Poetry, 
&c. together with Bibles, Common Prayers, 
Shop Books, Pocket Books, &c.; also fine 
French Prints for Staircases and large Chime 
ney-pieces; Maps, large and small. To be 
sold by Auction, or he who bids most, at 
the Talbot, in Sidbury, Worcester ; the sale 
to begin on Friday, the 21st of this instant, 
March, exactly at six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and to continue till all is sold. The 
books to be exposed to view three days be- 
fore the sale begins. Catalogues are given 
out at the place of sale, or by Michael 
Johnson, of Litchfield. 
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The Conditions of Sale. 


« 1, That he who bids most, is the buyer; 
but if any difference arise, which the com- 
pany cannot decide, the book or books to be 
put to sale again. 

*©2, That all the books, for aught we 
know, are perfect; but if any appear other- 
wise, before taken away, the buyer to have 
the choice of taking or leaving them. 

‘¢ 3, That no person advance less than six 
pence each: hidding, after any book comes 
to ten shillings; nor put in any bouk or set 
of books under half value. 

‘c#.* Any gentleman that cannot at- 
tend, may send his orders, and they shall be 
faithfully executed. 

“¢ Printed for Mich. Johnson, 1717-18. 


‘¢ To atu GENTLEMEN, LADIES, AND OTHERS 
IN AND NEAR WoRrcCESTER. 

‘‘T have had several auctions in your 
neighbourhood, as Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
Evesham, &c. with success, and am now to 
address myself, and try my fortune with you. 
You must vot wonder that I begin every 
day’s sale with small and common books ; 
the reason is, a room is some time a filling, 
and persons of address and business seldom 
coming first, they are entertainment till we 
are full: they are, nevertheless, books of 
the best kind of that sort for ordinary fami- 
lies and young persons, &c. But, in the 
body of the Catalogue you will find Law, 
Mathematicks, History ; and for the learned 
in Divinity, there are Drs. South, Taylor, 
Tillotson, Beveridge, and Flavel, &c. the 
best of that kind; and, to please the ladies, 
Ihave added store of fine pictures and paper- 
hangings; and by the way, I would desire 
them to take notice, that the pictures shall be 
always put up by the noon of that day they 
are to be sold, that they may be viewed by 
day-light. Ihave no more but to wish you 
pleased, and myself a good sale, who am 

Your humble servant, 
M. Jounson.” 


The house at the corner of Sadler- 
street, Lichfield, in which Michael 
Johnson resided, and in which Samuel 
was horn, is still standing. Views of 
it occur in the Gent. Mag. Feb. 1785; 
in the “ Short Account of Lichfield,” 
above mentioned; and in various other 
works. It was built by M. Johnson 
on land belonging to the Corporation, 
in whose records there appears this 
entry, under date 13 July, 1708: 


“‘Agreed, that Mr. Michael Johnson, 
bookseller, have a lease of his encroach- 
ment of his house in Sadler-street and Wo- 
men’s-cheaping, for 40 years, at 2s. Gd. per 
annum. 


Boswell has preserved the particu- 
lars of a proceeding, in which the bai- 
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liffs and citizens, to their great honour, 
on the expiration of a second lease in 
1767, resolved that it should be re- 
newed to Dr. Johnson for a farther 
term of ninety years, at the old rent, 
and without payment of any fine. 

The bodies of Michael Johnson, his 
wife, and son Nathaniel, lie in the 
centre aisle of St. Mary’s Church, 
Lichfield, under a large stone, which, 
a few days before his death, Dr. J. or- 
dered to be placed there. The inscrip- 
tion he composed for it is generally 
known. 

After her husband’s decease, John- 
son’s mother continued the business, 
though of course on a more contracted 
scale. Among the names of subscrib- 
ers to the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,” 
there occurs that of ‘* Sarah Johnson, 
bookseller, in Lichfield.” The hum- 
ble nature of her establishment may 
be gathered from a passage in Miss 
Seward’s Correspondence, where she 
says of Lucy Porter, ‘from the age of 
20 she boarded in Lichfield, with Dr. 
Johuson’s mother, who still kept that 
bookseller’s shop, by which her bus- 
band supplied the scanty means of 
existence. Meantime, Lucy kept the 
best company of our little city, but 
would make no engagement on mar- 
ket-days, lest granny, as she called 
Mrs. Johnson, should catch cold by 
serving in the shop. There Lucy 
Porter took her place, standing behind 
the counter, nor thought it a disgrace 
to thank a poor person who purchased 
from her a penny battledore.” One 
of Lucy’s brothers subsequently be- 
queathed her a handsome property, 
with part of which she built herself a 
commodious house in Tamworth-street, 
Lichfield, where she ended her days, 
in January 1786, aged 70 years, and 
lies buried in the Church of St. Chad. 





Yale’s Epitaph. 

Vol. xc1x. pt. i. p. 206. The open- 
ing of this composition was evidently 
suggested by that curious one which 
occurs in No. 518 of the Spectator, 
commencing, 

*‘Here Thomas Sapper lies interr’d; ah, 


why! 


Born in New England, did in London die.” 


The last couplet of the epitaph is 
quoted from a poem printed with Shir- 
ley’s ** Contention of Ajax and Ulysses,” 
1059, which thus concludes : 
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‘¢ All heads must come 

To the cold tombe; 

Only the actions of the iust 

Smell sweet and blossome in the dust.” 


Either the sculptor or the transcriber, 
however, has sadly marred the beauty 
of the idea, by substituting shali for 
smell, which in fact renders the pas- 
sage errant nonsense, unless, contrary 
to all rule and precedent, we allow 
swect the power of a verb. 


Desight. 

Vol. xcrx. pt. i. pp. 408, 600. I 
cannot recollect that I ever heard this 
word employed, or met with any men- 
tion of it, till it was noticed by your 
Correspondent in the number for May ; 
yet, in the course of that month, it was 
used in my hearing by a lady, and, sin- 
gularly enough, while reo a of the 
very object which the writer had se- 
lected to exemplify the sense in which 
it might be applied. Speaking of the 
new palace, she remarked that the 
dome was “a great dissight (not de- 
sight) to it.” I suppose, therefore, 
that the term, though new to me, is 
by no means an uncommon one. Per- 
haps I should mention, that the speaker 
was.born and educated in London, but 
now resides in Hants. It is very true, 
as Mr. Jennings (p. 600) observes, that 
there are a number of good words used 
in conversation, which might advan- 
tageously be admitted by lexicogra- 
phers, and dissight seems to be one of 
these, though I fear we can adduce no 
authority for its adoption. Many per- 
sons, however, will probably think 
that it conveys no meaning beyond 
what is already expressed by blemish. 





Hudibras. 


Vol. xcrx. pt. ii. p. 104. Not only 
the year, but almost the very day, 
when the first edition of this work 
was published, may be ascertained by 
a reference to _heade Diary, in 
which we find that as the poem, on 
its first appearance, was the universal 
topic of conversation, he deemed it 
necessary, on the 26th of December, 
1662, to provide himself with a copy, 
but by no means participated in the 
general admiration of its humour. 

llam. 

Vol. xcrx. pt. ii. p. 111. Since the 
note respecting Dr. Johnson was writ- 
ten, it has occurred to me that his 
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name was included in the list of those 
associated with the scenery of Ilam, 
from his having visited the spot in 
company with Boswell (1777), and 
having frequently sojourned in the 
neighbourhood, at the house of his 
friend Taylor, in Ashbourne; but, if 
mine host allow such slender claims as 
these to furnish ground for adinission 
into his list, he might have included 
half the celebrated names of the last 
century. 
Provincial Glossaries. 

Vol. xcrx. pt. ii. p. 142. To the 
judicious remarks upon Mr. Brockett’s 
North-Country Vocabulary, I beg to 
add a few observations in proof of their 
correctness. The critic’s assertion that 
‘the use of the Welsh tongue still 
restrains the inhabitants from cordial 
fraternization with the English,” may 
receive support from the following 
trifling anecdote. A certain eminent 
lawyer, native of Wales, travelling 
once through the Principality on horse- 
back, arrived at the bank of a rapid 
stream, as to the depth of which he 
felt some misgivings; so, perceiving a 
pee at work hard by he called to 

im in English, “ Hallo, my friend, 
can I cross here safely do you think ?” 
“© Oh! ay,” was the reply, ‘* you ma 
cross there well enough.” ‘* Than 
you, friend,” returned the lawyer, in 
Welsh, and was proceeding, when the 
fellow eagerly exclaimed, ** Stop! stop! 
if you attempt to cross, you are sure to 
be drowned: I thought you were a 
Saxon.” 

Equally true is the observation that 
judges, counsel, and others, often fall 
into strange mistakes, from a want of 
acquaintance with many of the local 
words which country people, when 
produced as witnesses, make use of. 
A story in point occurs to me, which 
is so current at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
that I am rather surprised Mr. Trotter 
has missed it. In that town of fire 
and smoke, the word chare means 
street, and foot is used for bottom. A 
native of the place, giving evidence at 
the Northumberland Assizes, asserted 
that as he was standing on the bridge, 
he saw two men come out of a chare 
foot. ‘* The fellow’s a fool!” exclaim- 
ed the Judge, and would have pro- 
nounced him an incompetent witness, 
had not the apparent absurdity been 
explained to him. 

Two further instances of this kind 
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have recently occurred in my own 
neighbourhood. At the Staffordshire 
Translation Sessions, 1827, a shoe- 
maker, who was witness in some cause, 
while under cross-examination by Mr. 
Evans, made use of the good old Eng- 
lish word insense (viz. to inform or 
impart knowledge), which led the 
learned” counsel to be extremely 
witty at honest Crispin’s expense. The 
shoemaker, however, was justified, and 
the lawyer shewn his error, by a cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Staffordshire Ad- 
vertiser,” who quoted the following 
and other passages from Shakspeare, 
the meaning of which has been clean 
mistaken by the commentators : 
** T have 

Insens’d the lords o’ the council that he is 
A most arch heretic.” 

Henry VIII. Act v. Se. 1. 


The lower classes in this part of the 
country often use the word understand- 
ing to express the sense of hearing. 
At the Staffordshire Summer Assizes, 
1827, an elderly person applied to Mr. 
Baron Garrow to be excused serving 
as a juryman, on the ground that he 
was “ rather thick of understanding.” 
The learned judge, taking the expres- 
sion in its London acceptation, compli- 
mented him on his singular modesty, 
and said that he considered himself 
bound to comply with a request found- 
ed on such a plea, though the appli- 
cant had no doubt under-rated his 
powers of intellect. 

As to what the reviewer says of the 
terms wench, maid, &c. I may observe 
that among the common people in 
Staffordshire the words boy and girl 
seem even now to be scarcely known, 
or at least are never used, Jad and 
wench being the universal substitutes. 
Young women also are called wenches, 
without any offensive meaning, though 
in many parts, and especially in the 
metropolis, the appellation has become 
one of vulgar contempt. Hence I have 
heard that line in Othello, 


“¢ O ill-starr’d wench, pale as thy smock /”” 


thus softened down to suit the fasti- 
dious ears of a London audience, 


s¢ O ill-starr’d wretch, pale as thy sheets /” 


Shakspeare, with all the writers of 
his age, used the term wench in its 
pristine acceptation of young woman ; 
and it occurs in this sense in 2d Sa- 
muel, chap. xvii. ver. 17; but that it 
had sometimes a derogatory meaning, 


Provincialisms. 
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or was rarely applied to the higher 
classes, may be gathered from a line 
in the * Canterbury Tales ;” 

‘¢ T am a gentil woman, and no wench.” 

Merchant's Tale, 10076. 

See also the ‘ Manciple’s Tale,” 
ver. 17169, Tyrwhitt’s edit. 

Toshew that maid * once meantsimply 
a young woman, chaste or unchaste as 
the case might be, numberless proofs 
could be adduced ; but modern usage 
seems to have so restricted the sense of 
the word, that it is now held to be 
synonymous with virgin—inéucta pu- 
ella; and much dull pleasantry has 
been expended upon those writers who 
have ventured to use it in its original 
signification. Among others, Mr. T. 
Dibdin, one of whose songs in the 
opera of the “ Cabinet,” has this pas- 
sage, 

*¢ His wish obtain’d the lover blest, 

Then left the maid to die.” 

Mr. T. Moore, also, has been 
charged by ignoramuses with com- 
mitting a bull, because in the well- 
known ditty, commencing “ You re- 
member Ellen,” after saying that 
*¢ William had made her his bride,” 
he adds in a line or two below, ‘* Not 
much was the maiden’s heart at ease !” 
So easy is it for small wits to be mighty 
smart in their own conceit, upon mat- 
ters which they do not understand. 

At what period the word began to 
be confined to its present limited sig- 
nification, I cannot precisely deter- 
mine, but it probably was subsequent 
to the appearance of Pope’s * Iliad,” 
since in the Ist or 2d book, Briseis 
is termed a maid, after she has been 
torn from the arms of Agamemnon, 
and the probability mentioned that in 
her old age she may be ‘* doom’d to 
deck the bedsheonceenjoy’d.” Leaving 
the point to be determined by more 
skilful linguists, I shall close this gos- 
siping paper with two or three passages 
from old writers of various dates, shew- 
ing beyond dispute that to whatever 
meaning the word may now be re- 
stricted, its signification was once as 
comprehensive as I have asserted. In 
the comedy called ‘‘ How a Man may 
choose a Good Wife from a Bad,” 
1602, Mistress Arthur says, 

‘¢ O father, be more patient ; if you wrong 
My honest husband, all the blame be mine, 





* Bailey thus explains the word: ‘A 
Woman, also a Girl. A scornful name for 
a girl or maid. A crack or w——e.” 
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Because you do it only for my sake : 
I am his handmaid.” 

In Ravenscroft’s “Titus Androni- 
cus,” 1687, after Lavinia’s husband has 
been murdered, Demetrius seizes her, 
and exclaims 
** Now further off let’s bear this trembling 

maid.” 

But perhaps a more apt instance 
eould not possibly be adduced, than 
the following passage from W hetstone’s 
** Promos and Cassandra,” 1578: 

*¢ Enter Polina, the mayde that Andrugio 
lov’d. 
¢< Polina curst, what dame alyve 

Hath cause of griefe lyke thee, 

Who (wonne by love) hath yeeld the spoyle 

Of thy virginity ?” 


Stray Tooucuts.—No. IIT. 
XXIII. A TABLE of the principal 


rivers in the world has 
lately been published, which the editor 
has disfigured with the ridiculous title 
of ** Potamology.” These pedantic 
names for the sciences are now more 
assiduously, and of course more annoy- 
ingly brought into use than ever. That 
clever publication, the Atheneum, 
used to contain a weekly record of 
scientific facts, which were pompously 
parcelled out under the barbarous nick- 
names of ‘ Orology, Ophiology,” &c. 
because mountains and serpents were 
treated of, and it lately inserted an 
article headed with the strange title of 
** Oikology ” (which if the term were 
at all allowable, should, according to 
all derivative analogy, be written Eco- 
logy.) If such words as these are to be 
reckoned English, Schrevelius and not 
Johnson will soon become the standard 
dictionary. 

XXIV. If we were to write Apostol 
and Epistol, instead of Apostle and 
Epistle, it would, besides tending to 
introduce a more clear and correct 
pronunciation of the words, be much 
more analogous than the present fa- 
shion, as we have the words Apostolic 
and Epistolary. 

XXV. Why in the name of com- 
mon sense do we write receipt with a 
p?. There are the three words conceive, 
deceive, receive, from these we have 
conceit and deceit, and of course ought 
to have receit, as the last syllables of 
the three words are pronounced ex- 
actly the same. These strange vagaries 
of spelling ought to be put an end to. 

XXVI. What the English language 
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at present stands most in need of, is an 
authoritative Dictionary; that is, a 
Dictionary emanating from such high 
authority as to decide the question 
what words are English, and what are 
not. In addition to this, it should 
point out the proper method of form- 
ing compounds, and the right substi- 
tutes for pedantic and un-English 
words. With what pleasure should 
we receive such a gift as this from the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

A Dictionary formed on this prin- 
ciple would not, like those of the Ita 
lian and French Academies, narrow 
and confine the bounds of the lan- 
guage; it would on the conirary, besides 
purifying it from the stains it has al- 
ready contracted, tend to increase its 
stores by the directions it would give 
for doing it without injury to the ana- 
logy or uniformity of the whole. 

To complete the work, a series of 
our best classics should be published, 
in which the words declared unsuitable 
to the language should be explained in 
the margin by the new compounds or 
derivatives proposed in their stead. 
Amongst the other advantages of this 
plan, it would probably completely de- 
stroy the too prevalent notion that the 
moment a good author makes use of a 
word, that term, however absurd, how- 
ever repugnant to the genius of the 
language, becomes English. The prac- 
tice would, besides, be absolutely ne- 
cessary. Sir Thomas Brown could cer- 
tainly never be read with merely the 
assistance of a good dictionary of the 
English language. He needs a Glos- 
sary for himself, and a Glossary he 
ought to have. 

XXVII. Wordsworth, in the Essay 
on Poetry prefixed to ** the Excursion,” 
quotes as an instance of the stran 
and meaningless nonsense that suits 
the appetite of the British public, Cow- 
per’s celebrated lines written in the 
character of Alexander Selkirk : 


*¢ The sound of the church-going bell 
These vallies and rocks never heard ;” 


and ridicules, with all the humour he 
can muster, the idea of the bells going 
to Church. Really for a writer who 
aspires to the character of an English 
a this is too bad. Does not Mr. 
Wordsworth know that the word end- 
ing in ing, which is derived from every 
English verb, is not only a participle, 
but an adjective and a substantive. 
In the lines quoted, the words Church- 
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going is the latter, and going signifies 
what in Latin would be called Jéio not 
Tens; it is a substantive of the act, not 
av adjective applied to the actor. The 
expression Church-going bells, is there- 
fore quite correct, and signifies “* The 
bells of the going to Church.” 

Mr. Wordsworth is aGerman scholar; 
at least in this said Essay on Poetry he 
quotes from German authors (and fol- 
lows, by the bye, the present absurd 
fashion of not accompanying his quo- 
tations with an English version). How 
is it that he did not perceive that 
Church-going is the German Kirch- 
gehung, and not Kirch-gehend, which 
he has mistaken it for. The Germans 
distinguish between the adjective and 
substantive of the participle, which in 
our language both end in ing. The 
former they finish with end, the latter 
with ung. I think I have seen some- 
‘where that in German, as in English, 
the distinction was formerly in pronun- 
ciation unobservable; but that, when 
the words were spelt differently, they 
even came to be spoken differently also. 
If this be true, perhaps we might effect 
a similar reform. The dropping of 
the G in the substantive would be suf- 
ficient. The plan deserves to be tried, 
and if it should succeed, a most excel- 
Jent improvement would be effected in 
the language, and one which would 
contribute to its clearness in no com- 
mon degree. 

XXVIII. There has been a great 
deal of squabbling about the merits of 
different languages, but no settlement 
of their respective deservings has as yet 
been arrived at. Perhaps this arises 
from the non-existence of a generally 
recognized standard. I know not 
whether I am propounding any thing 
novel when I say that the only just 
one whereby to measure a language, is 
its own Genius. But the best way of 
expounding my theory, which perhaps 
will not be clearly understood without 
it, is to give an example of its applica- 
tion, and for this purpose I shall choose 
two well-known and widely-spread 
languages, the English and the Latin. 

It will readily be allowed that the 
Genius of the English language is sim- 
plicity ; that its tendency is to present 
objects to us in their natural order, 
and undistorted by the nature of the 
medium. That its great aim is to call 
our attention to the things spoken of, 
and not the words used—thatit is in fact 
(except poetry) the language of reason. 
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I am aware that this character has 
been frequently claimed for French by 
some of its most distinguished authors ; 
but a very slight consideration will, I 
think, suffice to show that these claims 
are thoroughly ridiculous. In a lan- 
guage of reason, wherefore the useless 
distinctions of the gender of the article, 
the substantive, the adjective, the par- 
ticiple? wherefore the perpetual num- 
ber and person change in the termina- 
tion of the verb, when that change is 
already sufficiently intimated by the 
—— prefixed? The whole of the 

rench Grammar is an absurdity; for 
with all its multifarious trammels, the 
language is wholly deprived of the be- 
nefits of inversion for which those 
trammels were invented. 

Italian and Spanish, like the notes 
in music, according to the luminous 
explanation of the Highland dancing- 
master, jump the faster the more their 
legs are tied, but the French has not 
even the miserable satisfaction of 
dancing in its chains. To claim for 
such a dialect the name of the language 
of reason, is most barbarously unrea- 
sonable ; and even Frenchmen would 
never have ventured to do it, were it 
not for their almost incomprehensible 
ignorance of every thing on this side 
the Channel, an ignorance so dark that 
some of their authors assert that the 
English bears a striking resemblance 
to the Latin; and most of their emi- 
nent philologists have lately been ex- 
pressing their raptures at the peculiarly 
philosophical construction of the verb 
in the Wholof language, spoken by the 
natives of Senegal, with the most com- 
plete unconsciousness that it is the 
Most exact counterpart conceivable of 
the same English part of speech. 

Viewing our language then in the 
light I have stated, we shall find that 
portion of the grammar relative to the 
Article, the Substantive, and the Ad- 
jective, almost entirely unexceptionable, 
There is indeed an awkwardness pre- 
vailing in the declensions. Take the 
word Brother for example. 


Sine. Nom. Brother, Pos. Brother's. 
Puiu. Nom. Brothers, Poss. Brothers’. 

Here although the Possessive Singu- 
lar, and Possessive and Nominative 
Plural are all by means of apostrophes 
distinguished in print, they are all the 
same in pronunciation—a defect which 
occasions some confusion, and renders 
us unable to form many expressive 
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compounds which adorn the kindred 
languages of Germany and Scandina- 
via. If we had retained the old plural 
affix of en, so g pow Nae by our 
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ancient writers, it would have added 
incalculably to the strength and har- 
mony of our language. 

In the pronouns more sins are com- 
mitted against simplicity than I have 
at present leisure to enumerate. My 
limits forbid more than alluding to the 
useless distinction of who and which, 
this and these, that and those. Surely 
there needs no distinction in the gender 
of the relative pronouns, when there is 
none in the number; none in the num- 
ber of the demonstrative when there is 
none in the gender. But let us pass 
on to the verbs. Take the present 
tense, indicative mood, of the verb To 
Love. 

Sing. I love, thou lovest, he loves. 

Plur. We love, You love, They love. 

Here it is evident that the two last 
persons of the singular number are 
varied with no manner of use, and un- 
luckily with so little attention to eu- 
phony, as each to produce a hiss. In 
many other tenses, indeed, the sound 
of the second person (didst, hadst, 
lov’dst, &c.) is so thoroughly dis- 
agreeable, that our poets have often 
written strange grammar to avoid it; 
and some of the Scottish ones, with 
a daring that deserves to be imitated, 
have seized the poetical license of cut- 
ting off these hissing additions, and 
writing thou did, thou had, thou loved. 
The uselessness of these affixes is fully 
and strikingly evinced by the remain- 
ing part of the tense, in which J love, 
We love, You love, They love, un- 
changed, save in the pronoun, present 
a beautiful example of classical sim- 
plicity. 

My readers’ patience would not, I 
suppose, allow me to pursue an analysis 
which every one who takes any in- 
terest in the theory may easily make 
for himself. Suffice it to say, that 
when carefully sifted, English will of 
course, like all other languages, be 
found anomalous; but that these ano- 
malies are surprisingly few and unim- 
portant, and on the whole it acts up to 
the theory of its being the language of 
reason in a wonderful and unparalleled 
manner. No doubt can in fact remain 
on the mind of an impartial examiner, 
that it is fitter, more than any other, 
ancient or modern, for that consum- 
mation of glory to which it now seems 
fast advancing, for becoming the uni- 
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versal language of the civilized world, 
the medium of communication between 
Europe, Africa, America, Australia, 
and Asia, in each of which parts of the 
globe it promises to become the most 
popular and cultivated speech. 

he theory of Latin is precisely the 
reverse of that of English. In that 
famous language words are everything, 
things nothing; inversion is allowed to 
an unlimited degree, and the words are 
arranged just as the writer chooses. 
Such is the universally admired theory ; 
but this last clause is not exactly borne 
out by fact, and the reason is, that the 
Grammar abounds with such glaring 
sins against the genius of the language, 
that the writer of Latin is cramped in 
every sentence he attempts to pen, by 
the paltry, but not for that less power- 
ful restriction of the defects of the de- 
clensions—defects which render it im- 
possible for any one to avail himself of 
the theoretical freedom of the language, 
who wishes his readers to be certain of 
his meaning, or even to apprehend it 
without tedious labour. 

To a language constructed on the 
principle of the liberty of inversion, 
cases are absolutely necessary ; even dis- 
tinctions in the genders of adjectives 
(so truly absurd in French), may be al- 
lowed, because it is essential, wherever 
a word appears, to be able instantly to 
single out its fellow or companion. 
But to do this with certainty and de- 
spatch, no two or more cases, or varia- 
tions of any kind, should (excuse the 
iadiepenaiile bull) be like one another. 
The examination of one single adjec- 
tive (we will take our old friend Bonus) 
will be sufficient to show us how much 
this rule is attended to in Latin. 

Since. Nom. 
Mas. Bonus, Fem. Bona, Neut. Bonum. 

Here each word is distinct, and if 
the same could be said of all the cases, 
Latin would be a noble language. 

GENITIVE. 
Masc. Boni, Fem. Bone, Neut. Boni. 

A serious fault is observable, the 
masculine and neuter are the same. 


Dative. 
Mas. Bono, Fem. Bone, Neut. Bono. 
Again no distinction between the 
masculine and neuter, and worse still, 
none between the genitive and dative 
of the feminine. 
Accus. 
M. Bonum, F. Bonam, N. Bonum. 
The masculine and neuter again the 
same, and worst ef all, both exactly 
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similar to the nominative of the neuter, 
which completely destroys the use of 
the accusative, and thus strikes at the 
very root of liberty of inversion. With- 
out a distinction of the accusative, 
cases are a tedious incumbrance. 


VocaTIVE. 

Masc. Bone, Fem. Bona, Neut. Bonum. 

The vocative feminine, the same as 
the nominative feminine ; the vocative 
neuter the same as the nominative and 
accusative neuter, and the accusative 
masculine. Is this the grammar of 
the language so vaunted by the learned, 
or of some jargon spoken by a few 
barbarians? Is this liberty of inversion? 
Wherever the reader of Latin finds 
the word lonum, he must apply his 
mind to the task so extremely worthy 
of a rational being to discover, whether 
it be nominative, accusative, or voca- 
tive; he must in fact exert a certain 
degree of labour to find out its mean- 
ing, even if he have given his whole 
life to the study of Latin, a study by 
the bye which generally occupies at 
least seven times as much time and 
trouble as that of any other language, 
and which Mr. Arthur Clifford, who 
taught his children other speeches by 
way of diversion, acknowledges to be 
very ** up-hill work.” 


ABLAT. 
Mas. Bono, Fem. Bond, Neut. Bono. 
Monstrous! no distinction again be- 
tween the masculine and neuter, and 
both exactly the same as in the dative. 
Toremark on such miserable barbarism, 
would, I hope, be superfluous. 


Pur. Nom. 
Masc. Boni, Fem. Bone, Neut. Bona. 

The nominative masculine plural 
the same as the genitive masculine, 
and neuter singular; the nominative 
feminine plural the same as the geni- 
tive and dative feminine singular; the 
nominative neuter plural the same as 
the nominative feminine and vocative 
feminine singular. What a mass of 
confusion and absurdity is this. 

Surely I need proceed no further 
in my analysis. It must be quite evi- 
dent to every impartial observer, that 
to read in Latin can be no pleasure at 
all; that the mind must be continually 
on the watch even to catch the bare 
meaning of the words, and must be 
constantly loaded with these wretched 
intricacies of grammar. It is not only 
in the adjectives that the fault is ob- 
servable—not a single declension, not 
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a single conjugation, is free from these 
miserable trammels, although it must 
be acknowledged that the verbs are not 
quite so bad as the rest. 

1 have now, I trust, sufficiently ex- 
emplified my theory of trying ever 
language by its own genius; and 
have proved by examination that while 
English is almost entirely free from 
anomalies militating against its general 
spirit, Latin is in every direction choked 
by the most ridiculous grammatical 
absurdities, directly tending to thwart 
its principal claim to admiration. [ 
shall therefore at once conclude, with 
merely observing that the genius of 
Latin is such as to render it no very 
eligible medium for the communica- 
tion of facts; and that, as the various 
checks on that genius I have pointed 
out, only tend to render it still more 
unfit, by making composition in it still 
more ambiguous and obscure, it is won- 
derful that it should so long have re- 
= a language of general use and 
study. 

XXIX. The French and German 
publishers frequently divide their long 
works into parts of one or more vo- 
lumes, which they publish one after 
the other, and call Livraisons and Liefe- 
rungen. Now that the English book- 
sellers are beginning to adopt the same 
custom, they feel the necessity of. a 
name for it, and frequently borrow the 
French one. Would not ** Deliveries” 
be better. It would express the same 
meaning as the others, and have the 
advantage of being English. 

XXX. Some of our publishers have 
lately seat forth editions of the *‘ Works’ 
of some Poets yet living, who are still 
constantly adding to the number. This 
is hardly proper. They ought to be 
called ‘ Deliveries’ of the works of 
these authors. It may, by the bye, be 
as well to caution those who are fur- 
nishing their libraries, to examine 
closely books advertised as the Works 
of our modern writers. Of all the 
numerous cheap editions of the Works of 
Lord Byron, not one English one ts 
complete, although frequently adver- 
tised as such. Those who wish to 
have the whole of his writings, (with- 
out going to the expense of Murray’s 
edition,) must purchase those of Didot 
or Galignani at Paris, or of the brothers 
Broenner at Frankfort on the Maine. 
Breenner’s is a beautiful edition, in 
one thick octavo volume, and so is 
Galignani’s. .C.C. 
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Memoirs or Sir Lewis Dyve. 
(Concluded from p. 207.) 


N the “ Familiar Letters ” of James 
Howel, * there are three letters to 
Sir Lewis Dyve, two of which were ad- 
dressed to him when a prisoner “ in the 
Tower.” The first is dated ‘* 23 Feb. 
1645[-6], from the prison of the Fleet ;” 
and in a quaint nt of chemical phra- 
seology, turns on the subject so appro- 
priate from one captive to another,— 
the benefits that may be derived from 
atience in confinement t. The second 
1s as follows : 


*¢ Sir, To help the passing away of your 
weary hours between them disconsolate 
walls, I have sent you a King of your own 
name{, to bear you company, Lewis the 
Thirteenth, who, though dead three years 
since, may peradventure afford you some 
entertainment; and I think that dead men 
of this nature are the fittest companions 
for such as are buried alive, as you and I 
are. I doubt not but you, who have a 
spirit to overcome all things, will overcome 
the sense of this hard condition, that you 
may survive these sad times, and see better 
days. I doubt not, as weak as I am, but I 
shall be able to do it myself; in which con- 
fidence I style myself 

“¢ Your most obliged and ever faithful 
servitor, 

‘¢ Fleet, 14 Feb. 1646. J. 4. 

«¢ My most humble service to Sir J. St.§ 
and Sir H. V.” 


Sir Lewis Dyve may now for a time 
be made his own biographer; as in 
1647-8 he appeared as an author, 
with (to use a modern term) a ‘ per- 
sonal narrative” of the circumstances 
of the escape which he had then re- 
cently accomplished. His ‘ Letter” || 
was evidently published in vindication 
of his word of honour, on account of 
his being accused of having broken his 
parole. ‘I shall not looke backe,” 
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he says, ‘upon those many miseries I 
suffered since my first imprisonment 
in the Tower, nor upon those heavie 
oppressions wherewith I was there 
loaded, contrary to the law of armes, 
the law of nature and nations; for if I 
should begin my storie from thence it 
would fill a volume. It shall therefore 
suffice that I begin from the time of 
-~ being removed from the Tower, 
where I continued above two years, 
and the greatest part of that time close 
—— from whence towards the 
atter end of last Michaelmas terme, L 
was by. pretence ofa habeas corpus, 
procur’d by the subtiltie of my adver- 
saries, by force and violence rought 
before the King’s Bench barre, by 
Colonel Tichborne the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, upon an action of debt, 
whereas I stood charg’d and committed 
before for high treason by the House 
of Commons,—a strange president, 
and not to be paralel’d, as I beleeve, 
before these oth ence times.” ‘ From 
the King’s Bench barre I was imme- 
diately turned over to be a prisoner at 
the King’s Bench, without any due 
processe or forme of law.” He pro- 
ceeds, however, to explain the circum- 
stances ; which arose, he says, from his 
having been engaged for the Earl of 
St. Alban’s and Sir Edward Stradling, 
for certain great sums of money, the 
lands assigned for the liquidation of 
which had been sequestered.’ 

On arriving at his new prison, Sir 
Lewis was conducted to the Marshall, 
Sir John Lenthall, who, he says, 
“treated me with much civilitie; and 
having (as it should seeme) understood 
by some who had long knowne me, 
that, if 1 would engage my word unto 
him of being a true prisoner, it would 
hold me faster then all the locks and 
guards he could devise to put upon me, 





* In a letter to Sir Edward Sackville, dated March 26, 1643, Howel also mentions Sir 
Lewis. Among some lLadinage respecting the legacies which he had intended in a late 
‘* shrewd disease,”’ he says he thought to bequeath ‘* my Spanish to Sir Lewis Dyve and 
Master Endymion Porter, for, though they are great masters of that language, yet it may 
stead them something when they read la picara Justina.” 


t Epistole Ho-eliane, p. 334. 


~ This was Howel’s ** Lustra Ludovici; or, The Life of Lewis XIII. King of France; 


and of Cardinal de Richelieu. 


London, 1646,” folio. 


§ Probably Sir John Strangways, Sir Lewis’s brother-in-law, also a prisoner in the Tower. 
Il ‘A Letter from Sir Lewis Dyve, written out of France to a gentleman, a friend of his, 
in London ; giving him an account of the manner of his escape out of the King’s Bench, 
and the reasons that moved him thereunto. Printed in the yeare 1648,” 4to, pp: 8. Bya 
memorandum on the copy among the King’s pamphlets in the British Museum, it appears 


to have been published Feb. 24, 1647-8, 
Gent. Mac. Octoler, 1829. 
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he in a very generous and free manner 
proposes it unto me, telling me withall 
that he had ever heard me esteemed 
for a man of honour; so as, if I would 
engage my word, he would esteeme it 
as the best securitie that could be given 
him. The franknesse of his proceed- 
ing prevailed with me, (1 must con- 
fesse) even against the resolution I had 
taken not to bind my selfe up by my 
word upon any condition whatsoever ; 
whigh I yeelded neverthelesse to doe, 
being overcome by his kindnesse, add- 
ing this protestation withall, that, were 
it to save my life, he might be confi- 
dent I would not breake with him, 
untill I should first give him faire 
warning, by revoking it.” This ‘* warn- 
ing,” it will be afterwards seen, forms 
the gist of the whole story. 

Having taken lodgings within the 
Rules, ‘* there was seldome any day 
past that I came not by way of grati- 
tude to visit him or his lady.” But it 
was also perceived that Sir Lewis did 
not confine his visits within such nar- 
row bounds; and Mr. Speaker Len- 
thall ** sent a strict charge to his bro- 
ther Sir John to have a speciall care of 
me as of a most dangerous person.”” Sir 
John Lenthall having communicated 
these unpalatable directions in a 
friendly manner, Sir Lewis Dyve was 
for some days particularly careful not 
to stir out of the Rules; hoping that 
the attention of his enemies might in 
the mean time be diverted. ** But, 
contrarie to my hopes, the next newes 
I heard was that it was resolved the 
fittest place to secure me was the com- 
mon gaole; and [ had further intelli- 
gence given me by two persons consi- 
derable with them, and no strangers to 
their counsells, that there were des- 
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perate intentions against me, and there- 
fore wished me, as I tendred my life, 
to make my escape now I had an op- 
portunitie to doe it, fer the meanes 
might otherwayes be suddenly taken 
from me.” 

His word of honour given to Sir 
John Lentha]l was the only obstacle 
to Sir Lewis in following this advice, 
and he proceeds to relate the artful 
manceuvre by which he contrived to 
remove, or rather evade, it. ‘* The war- 
rant for my close commitment,” * he 
says, ** I knew precisely when it would 
be brought to Sir John Lenthall, and 
that very night, Friday the fourteenth 
of January, I went to visit Sir John 
at his own house; where, finding him 
sitting in conversation with his lad 
and some others of his family, I fell 
into discourse with him, and after a 
while I tooke occasion to tel! him that, 
‘out of my respects to him, I had con- 
fined my selfe in the nature of a close 
prisoner for a good while; but thar, 
having some speciall occasions to draw 
me into the towne the next day, I in- 
tended to goe in the evening, which 
should be done with that wariness 
that no notice should be taken thereof.’ 
This stroake gave fire immediately, 
according to my expectation ; where- 
upon he said, that ‘ it was in his 
thoughts to have spoken unto me the 
next morning by way of prevention, 
for that divers of the House [of Com- 
mons] were so much incensed at my 
going abroad, as he beleeved there 
would be an order for my close impri- 
sonment.’ I seemed much moved with 
the newes, and told him ‘ I hoped he 
would not be the instrument to exe- 
cute so unreasonable and unjust an 
order, having given him my word to 








* From the ‘ Perfect Occurrences,” No. 55, it appears that this measure of the Parlia- 
ment originated from a ‘ libill dispersed amongst malignants about the City of London, 
pretending to be (as for the King, so) for the liberty of the Subject, promising a rising, and 
threatening to possesse the Tower, and to murder the Parliament men ; and that (upon the 
rising) whosoever shall have any Member of Parliament in their house, and not discover 
it to the then Governour of the Tower (by them placed), shall be hanged at their own 


dores. In this designe it is said that there were about 100 officers, of which the lowest a 
Captain. Some suspition against the Lord Cleaveland, Sir Lewis Dyve, and others, Le- 


cause many cavaliers resort to them, and notice was taken of many that had been in armes 
against the Parliament that came lately to London. Above 100 in severall companies 
came in the evening before.” Sir Lewis, as his letter was written for publication, of course 
does not himself enter into any of these proceedings ; but among the immediate resolutions 
of the House of Commons on the 14th of January (the same day meutioned by Sir Lewis) 
were these: ** that the Earl of Cleaveland be remanded by the Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
kept close; that Sir John Lenthall take care that Sir Lewis Dyve be kept close in the 
King’s Bench; and that Mr. Soliciter do effectually prosecute Sir Lewis Dyve, Sir John 
Stowell, and Mr. David Jenkins, by indictment against them for their lives, at the King’s 
Bench bar, the next terme.” 
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be his true prisoner.’ ‘ Alas!’ said he, 
* what would you have me doe, in case 
I am commanded? For, as I am their 
servant, if I disobey their orders, they 
will thrust me out of my place, and 
ruine me.’ ‘ By the same reason,’ said 
I somewhat tartly unto him, ‘if they 
should bid you knock out my braines, 
or starve me, you must then doe it.’ 
He desired me not to make such in- 
ferences, for that he knew they would 
command him no such thing ; but for 
the keeping me a close prisoner, in 
that he was bound to obey them. 
When he had thus farre declared him- 
selfe, 1 held it a fit time for me to 
revoke the engagement of my word ; 
which, that he might suppose it to be 
done rather out of choler then designe, 
I fell into a strange passion (not mis- 
becoming my usage,* though it might 
be thought it did by my condition,) 
and in great heat told him, ‘ [ would 
not longer be ingag’d upon my word,’ 
with some other expressions of deepe 
resentment of the barbarous usage I 
had from time to time receiv’d, but 
that I valued not the uttermost ex- 
tremitie that tyrannie could inflict 
upon me; and sv, thrusting from me 
the chair whereon I sate, I made a 
short turne in the roome, taking in 
my hand a candlestick which stood 
upon a side table, and, striking it with 
violence upon the board, did much 
bruise the fashion thereof; and all this 
was done in a breath, so as it seemed 
but one motion. 

«© The women that were there, were 
somewhat amazed at this; but the 
Lady Lenthall herselfe, who holds it a 
high reputation to be thought a woman 
of spiritt, what with the bruising of 
the candlestick, and some words that 
fell from me, which she interpreted to 
the disparagement of her husband 
(though I professe they were spoken 
with no such intent), grew suddenly 
in such a fury as passionate women are 
wont to expresse when they are tho- 
roughlyangred. The words that kindled 
her choler was, as I remembered, some- 
thing that touched upon my ‘ being 
turned from jaylor to jaylor,’? which 
she highly aggravated after her man- 
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ner, entring upon comparisons of her 
husband’s worth, which I meant not 
in the least to diminish; with whom 
being unwilling to have any dispute, 
the work for which I came being per- 
formed, I went towards the door with 
intention to retire to my lodging, there 
to bethinke my selfe of what more in- 
terrupted me ; but, as it happened, her 
Ladyship at that time fill’d up the pas- 
sage with her person, so as, to passe 
by, I tooke her by the hand to remove 
her a little out of the way, which she 
took for so great an affront, that she 
presently cryed out that I had struck 
her; but the truth is, had not Sir 
John Lenthall himselfe, and some of 
his daughters in ithe roome, interposed 
betweene her and me, I verily beleeve 
it would have fallen to my share to 
have complained of a beating, which 
I should much better have borne from 
a Lady’s hand, than the reproach she 
layd on me of having struck her. I 
then became a stickler to perswade her 
to patience, and to desire her that she 
would not through passion doe her 
selfe so much wrong as to say that of 
me which, should she sweare, would 
never be believed by any body that 
knew me, and to intreat her pardon, 
‘if by transportation of the same pas- 
sion which was now so prevalent in 
her self, I had either said or done any- 
thing that might give her the least 
offence.’ With these and the like per- 
swasions, we all grew after a while 
into a more sober temper; and then I 
took my leave of them both, and was 
from thence wel guarded to my lodging. 

‘©The sext morning my kinsman, 
Sir John Wake, came unto me, and 
told me for certaine, ‘ that Sir John 
Lenthall had received an Order from 
the House of Commons to remove me 
that night into the Common Gaole.’ 
I desired Sir John Wake to goe to Sir 
John Lenthall from me, to request this 
favour in my behalfe, that my removall 
might be suspended for a day or two, 
untill [ might be able to furnish my 
lodging with bedding and other neces- 
saries fit for me; but the answer I re- 
ceived was, ‘ that he durst not doe it 
for feare of the displeasure of the House,’ 





* A candid confession this! We have seen (in p. 127) the same characteristic of Sir 


Lewis mentioned by Sprigge. 


+ This high-spirited lady was Bridget, third daughter of Sir Thomas Temple, of Stowe, 
Bart. ancestor of his Grace the Duke of Buckingham. 

¢ Sir John Wake, the second Bart. of Clevedon in Somersetshire, and ancestor of the 
present Sir William Wake, was nephew to the Earl of Bristol, Sir Lewis Dyve’s stepfather. 
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When I saw there was no remedie, 
T sent to have the chamber made clear, 
and aired with a good fire, as there 
was good cause, for I was told by some 
that saw it, that it was a most nastie 
and filthy roome, not fit for a dogge to 
lye in. Whil’st this preparation was 
making, and a heape of coales which 
lay in the chamber removing, the even- 
ing grew on, and my fatall houre of 
removing to a quick* buriall. In the 
meane time I bespake supper, and in- 
vited divers gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance in the Rules to sup with 
me, to take a farewell of them, not 
knowing when I should have the hap- 
pinesse to see them againe. Foure or 
five were pleased to come to me, to 
afioord me that favour, all of them 
much lamenting my condition; by this 
meanes there was a necessitie of pass- 
ing to and fro out of my lodging, by 
reason my supper was dress’d abroad. 
I sent for wine, and disposed my selfe 
to be merry with my friends, not im- 
parting my intentions to any creature, 
alwayes having a watchfull eye how 
those that were set to guard me were 
placed, with a resolution to have forced 
my way through them if there had 
been no other remedie. But the dark- 
nesse of the night favoured my attempt 
so, as, taking the nick of time when 
supper was bringing in, I slipt from 
my companye, and got out of the gate 
unespyed, conveying my selfe suddenly 
into a place where I knew I should be 
welcome, leaving my friends to be 
merry without their host. 

** For some few dayes I lay close, 
untill I found an opportunitie to con- 
vey myselfe, where by God’s blessing 
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I have now the leysure to satisfie both 
you and the rest of my friends with 
this true relation of the businesse ; 
hoping there can nothing be objected 
against me in the whole progresse 
thereof, misbecoming a man of ho- 
nestiet, who desires and shall ever en- 
deavour to approve himselfe so in all 
his actions to the world.” 

Not disheartened by his long im- 
prisonment, Sir Lewis appears to have 
speedily returned to activity, and to 
have joined the King’s forces in Scot- 
land. But a very short time again 
found him a prisoner, as in May 1648, 
his name occurs with those of five other 
English Royalists, for whose delivery 
to the government at home agents were 
then in treaty with the Scottish Parlia- 
ment{. {t was, however, only a 
twelvemonth after Sir Lewis's escape 
from the King’s Bench, that he accom- 
plished another, in a manner even 
more extraordinary than the former. 
We learn from Whitlocke that it took 
place on the very day of King Charles’s 
execution, the 30th of Jan. 1648-9§ ; 
and the circumstances are thus men- 
tioned in Heath’s Chronicle: * Sir 
Lewis Dyve and Master Holden |j, 
being brought to Whitehall upon ex- 
amination, pretending to ease them- 
selves, got down the common shore to 
the water-side, leaving their warders 
in the lurch, and to a vain research 
after them.” We have, however, a 
more particular account of the adven- 
ture, as Sir Lewis himself related it to 
the celebrated John Evelyn. It was 
effected ‘* the very evening before he 
was to have been put to death, by 
leaping down out of a jakes two stories 





* Jn the old sense of “ living.’’ 








T Sir Lewis made his escape on a Saturday, and the next day the House of Commons sat, 
viz. on Monday the 17th, his flight was thus reported : ‘* That Sir Lewis Dyve, engaging 
his honour to be a true prisoner, was permitted to make a feast, and his guests being all 
ready, and the meat on the table, he made an excuse to fetch some thing wanting, but 
made his escape and is gone.” It is to this public imputation on his honour, as before 
suggested, that we owe the animated and amusing narrative which has been so fully quoted. 

~ Calendar of Antient Charters, &e. in the Tower, 4to. 1772, p. 407. 

§ On the same day the Duke of Hamilton contrived to escape from Windsor, but was 
unfortunately retaken in Southwark. This attempt, and Sir Lewis’s escape, made the 
Parliament hasten the trial of his Grace, of the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel, who 
were soon after beheaded. 

|| Whitlocke describes this personage as ‘‘ Mr. Holder the Prince’s agent.” Lloyd 
calls Sir Lewis’s companion ‘‘ Judge Jenkins,”"—an error arising from the circumstance 
that that Judge was ordered to take his trial at the same time as Sir Lewis. 

] Here Evelyn must have misunderstood Sir Lewis; who had not yet been brought to 
trial, but would have had one, as well as the Royalists mentioned in a previous note.—Sir 
Lewis’s escape is also alluded to in the first edition of Wood’s Athenze Oxonienses, in con- 
nection with the assassination of Dr. Dorislaus, the Parliament’s Resident at the Hague. 
*« This desperate attempt,” he says, ¢ coming to the knowledge of the Parliament, they 
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high into the Thames, at high water, 
in the coldest of winter, and at night; 
so as by swimming he got into a boat 
that attended for him, though he was 
guarded by six musqueteeres. After 
this he went about in women’s habite, 
and then in a small-coaleman’s, tra- 
velling 200 miles on foote; and em- 
bark’d for Scotland with some men he 
had raised, who coming on shore were 
all surpriz’d and imprison’d on y* Marq. 
of Montrose’s score, he not knowing 
any thing of their barbarous murder of 
that hero. This he told us was his 
fifth escape, and none less miraculous ; 
with this note, that the chargeing thro’ 
1000 men arm’d, or whatever danger 
could befall a man, he believ’d could 
not more confound and distract a man’s 
thoughts than the execution of preme- 
ditated escape, the passions of hope 
and feare being so strong.” 

Evelyn’s account, however, must be 
regarded as giving but a very general 
view of Sir Lewis’s adventures. Mon- 
trose’s ‘* barbarous murder” was not 
perpetrated until May 1650; it is clear 
that Sir Lewis was at that time in Ire- 
land, aud therefore it must have been 
Sir Lewis’s visit to Scotland on his pre- 
vious escape, of which Mr. Evelyn had 
been told. 

Sir Lewis’s actual movements in the 
first part of 1650 appear from his own 
pen; for in that year he again came 
forward as an author, and not as the 
memoir-writer of merely personal ad- 
venture, but as the historian of the 
political occurrences of a country, ha- 
rassed by the diversified operations of a 
widely extended civil war. The pub- 
lication is entitled ** A Letter from S* 
Lewis Dyve to the Lord Marquis of 
New-Castle, giveing his Lordship an 
account of the whole conduct of the 
King’s affaires in Irland, since the 
time of the Lord Marquis of Ormond 
his Excellencies arrivall there out of 
France in Septem. 1648, until St Lewis 
his departure out of that Kingdome, in 
June 1650. Together with the an- 
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nexed Coppies of sundry Letters men- 
tioned by St Lewis Dyve as relating to 
the businesse he treats of. From the 
Hague 38 July 1650. Hague, printed 
by Samuell Broun, English bookesel- 
ler. 1650.” 4to, pp. 80. Sir Lewis’s 
Letter alone occupies fifty-four closely 
printed pages ; and, if it be his own 
unassisted composition (which there 
seems no reason to doubt), may sup- 
port the opinion that this extraordinary 
man excelled with the pen as well as 
with the sword. It does not contain 
any other personal anecdotes, except 
that on his first arrivall in Ireland he 
found the Lord Lieutenant at the house 
of Sir Luke Fitzgerald, Tecroghan, co. 
Kildare, and then first had the honour 
to kiss his Excellency’s hand; and that 
he left the country (as the title men- 
tions) in June 1650. In the com- 
mencement of the Letter he tells the 
Marquis of Newcastle, as an apology 
for writing it, that he did “* not know 
whether the necessitie of my occasions 
(or indeed the usuall thwartnesse of 
my fortune in what I most covet) 
would allow me so great a hapiness 
as personally to waite upon you before 
I left this country.” Whether he did 
again venture home before the Resto- 
ration has not been discovered. 

When his visit to Ireland was first 
known, we find it thus mentioned in 
a letter of Hugh Peters, ‘* Minister of 
God’s Word,” dated Milford, 7 Feb. 
1649: ‘Sir Lewis Dyve, the great 
royalist, that broke away to save his 
head when the Lords were to be 
tryed, is among the popish Irish: I 
believe his being there is to see what 
is probable to be done by them for 
their King there.” * 

Lloyd, in his “ Memoirs of the 
Loyalists,” says of Sir Lewis, that ‘he 
was famous for his services in Bed- 
fordshire and the associated Counties, 
in the English war, and (after a cleanly 
escape from a house of office at White- 
hall) in the Irish, and for his great suf- 
ferings with his Majesty beyond sea, 





became so enraged that they resolved to sacrifice the life of a certain royalist of note, Sir 
Lewis Dyve, then in their custody, and certainly they had done it, had he not made a 
timely escape.” As the death of Dorislaus did not occur until May 12, 1649, this 
account is of course to be rejected; an ‘Wood appears himself to have discovered his 


error, as the name of Sir Lewis Dyve was omitted after the first edition. 


Such being the 


case, it may appear trifling to notice the circumstance; but, as the variz lectiones are 
restored in the last magnificent edition, it is desirable to trace Wood’s motive for his altera- 
tions, particularly if they are in correction of errors, which is probably the case with a 


large proportion of them, 


* Several Proceedings in Parliament, Feb. 14 to 21. 
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to the loss of 164,000/.” To the last- 
named scene we must now follow him; 
but of his “ great sufferings” we shall 
find little more than his cruel destiny to 
the consumption of two good dinners. 
On the 6th of September, 1651, Mr. 
Evelyn went from Paris with his wife 
“to St. Germain’s, to condole with 
Mr. Waller’s losse, and carried with 
him and treated at dinner that excel- 
lent and pious person the Deane of 
St. Paule’s, Dr. Stewart, and Sir Lewis 
Dyve.” Again, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber following, ‘Sir Lewis Dyve dined 
with us, who, relating some of his ad- 
ventures, shew’d me divers pieces of 
broad gold, which, being in his pocket 
in a fight, preserv’d his life by receiv- 
ing a musket-bullet on them, which 
deaden’d its violence, so that it went 
no further, but made such a stroake 
on the gold as fix’d the impressions 
upon one another, battering and bend- 
ing severall of them; the bullet itselfe 
was flatted, and retain’d on it the co- 
lour of the gold. He assur’d us that, 
of an hundred of them, which it seems 
he then had in his pocket, not one es- 
cap’d without some blemish. 

“« He affirm’d that his being protect- 
ed by a Neapolitan Prince, who con- 
niv’d at his bringing some horses into 
France, contrary to order of y® Vice- 
roy, by assistance of some banditti, 
was the occasion of a difference be- 
tween those great men, and conse- 
quently of y® late civil war in that 
kingdom, the Viceroy having kill’d 
the Prince standing on his defence at 
his owne castle. 

**He told me that the second time 
of the Scots coming into England, the 
King was six times their number, and 
might easily have beaten them, but 
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was betraied, as were all other his de- 
signes and councils, by some even of 
his Bedchamber, meaning M. Hamil- 
ton *, who copied Montrose’s letters 
from time to time when his May was 
asleepe.” 

And here, at the close of Sir Lewis's 
stories, may well be appended the opi- 
nion which Mr. Evelyn formed of him 
after the previous dinner, that ‘* this 
Knight was indeede a valiant gentle- 
man, but nota little given to romance 
when he spake of himselfe!” + 

The third of the before-mentioned 
letters in the Epistole Ho-elianz was 
addressed to Sir Lewis when at Paris. 
It has no date; but was probably writ- 
ten about 1653. From its commence- 
ment we learn that the correspondence 
between Howel and our hero was more 
extensive than appears in print: ‘* No- 
ble Knight, yours of the 22 current 
come to safe hand; but what you 
please to attribute therein to my letters, 
may be more properly applied to yours 
in point of intrinsic value; for, by 
this correspondence with you, I do as 
our East India merchants use to do ;— 
I venture beads and other baggatels, 
out of the proceeds whereof | have 
pearl and other oriental jewels return’d 
me in yours.”—It is to be lamented 
that none of these gems of Sir Lewis’s 
ve have occurred for insertion here. 

owel proceeds with some reflections 
on the fanaticism of the age, and in- 
troduces a poem on that subject. A 
subsequent paragraph gives at second 
hand the subject at least of Sir Lewis’s 
last letter: ‘* You write that you have 
‘The German Dyet,’ which goes forth 
in my name, and you say, that ‘ you 
never had more matter for your mo- 


ney.’ I have valued it the more ever 





* This means the Marquis, or, more correctly, the Duke, of Hamilton, who suffered 
under great suspicion, though there is reason to believe very unjustly. 
+ It is remarkable that im this particular Sir Lewis had as illustrious an example as Sir 





Kenelm Dighy, who was in some measure his kinsman, and to whom we are indebted for 
his introduction to our present notice. Sir Kenelm, like Sir Lewis, and ‘* as was reason,” 
took the lead in conversation ; but his philosophical anecdotes were as much distrusted as 
Sir Lewis’s military ones. Evelyn expresses such difficulty of credit ; and the following is 
an extract from the recently published Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe: ‘* When we came to 
Calais, we met the Earl of Strafford and Sir Kenelm Digby, with some others of our coun- 
trymen. We were all feasted at the Governor’s of the castle, and much excellent discourse 
passed; but, as was reason, most share was Sir Kenelm Digby’s, who had enlarged some- 
what more in extraordinary stories than might be averred, and all of them passed with great 
applause and wonder of the French then at table; but the concluding one was, that bar- 
nacles, a bird in Jersey, was first a shell-fish to appearance ; and from that, sticking upon 
old wood, became in time a bird. After some consideration, they unanimously burst out 
into laughter, believing it altogether false; and, to say the truth, it was the only thing 
true he had discoursed with them; that was his infirmity, though otherwise a person of 
most excellent parts, and a very fine bred gentleman.” 
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since in regard that you please to set 
such a rate upon’t, for 1 know your 
opinion is current and sterling. I 
shall shortly by T. B. send you a new 
History of Naples, which also did cost 
me a great deal of oyl and labor.”— 
Howel’s ‘German Diet” was publish- 
ed in 1653, and his ‘ Parthenopeia, 
or History of Naples” in 1654. These 
dates nearly fix that of this letter; in 
the conclusion of which Howel desires 
“to present the humblest of service to 
the noble Earl your brother,” who had 
then recently succeeded to the title, on 
the death of the first and celebrated 
Earl, Jan. 21, 1652-3. 

My biographical collections regard- 
ing Sir Lewis now cease until the pe- 
riod of his death, which occurred nine 
years after the Restoration, in the se- 
ventieth year of his age. He was bu- 
ried in the church of Combe Hay in 
Somersetshire, where, within the rails 
of the altar, is the following inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate: * 


via 

“¢ Here lyeth ye body of St Lewis Dyve 
of Bromham in the county of Bedford, kt. 
euly son of St John Dyve of Bromham, kt. 
by Dame Beatrice his wife, daughter of 
Charles Walcot, of Walcot f in y® county of 
Salop, esq. who was afterwards married to y® 
Rt Hone John Earle of Bristol, by whom 
she had issue y¢ Rt Hone George now Earle 
of Bristol. The said St Lewis Dyve took to 
wife Howard daughter of Sir John Strang- 
ways, of Melbury Sampford in the county of 
Dorset, and by her had issue at the time of 
his death three sons, Francis, Lewis, and 
John, and one daughter Grace, who married 
George Hussey, of Marnhull in the county 
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of Dorset, esq. He dyéd April 17th, an’o 


Dom’. 1669.” 


Of Sir Lewis’s three surviving sons, 
the eldest, Francis, married, first, his 
cousin Grace, daughter of Giles Strange- 
ways, esq.; and secondly, Dec. 14, 
1665, at the Parish of the Close, Lich- 
field, Theophila, daughter of John 
Hacket, D.D. Bishop of Lichfield. 
He was a benefactor to the repairs of 
Lichfield Cathedral, where his name is 
inscribed on one of the stalls of the 
choir, FRANCISCUS DYVE, ARM. F. F. 
He appears also to have put up a new 
pulpit in Bromham Church, which 
has on it the arms of Dyve impaling 
Hacket. He was appointed a Gentle- 
man of the King’s Privy-chamber in 
1669;§ and died without issue, in 
1685, leaving his next brother Lewis 
his heir. 

Lewis was a military man; as ap- 
pears from his epitaph on a flat black 
stone in Bromham Church : 


‘‘Here lyeth interred y® body of Capt. 
Lewis Dyve, y® son of Sir Lewis Dyve, who 
departed this life the jst of Jan. 1686, at 
his house at Brumham in the county of Bed- 
ford, in y® 46th year of his age.” || ‘ 


Captain Dyve was married, as his 
arms, carved at the head of this epi- 
taph, impale a bend between six mart- 
Jets; (qu. Delabere?) and each coat 
being surmounted by its crest (a cus- 
tom occasionally practised in the se- 
venteenth century, though discounte- 
nanced by most heralds), that of the 
lady’s side is a cock’s head erased. He 
had three children, one son and two 
daughters. His son Lewis, born at 





* Collinson, in the History of Somersetshire, makes the strange blunder of placing this 





inscription in Dunkerton Church; he also gives but an imperfect abstract, omitting all 
mention of the connection with the Bristol family—Combhay became the property of Sir 
Lewis in 1644, it afterwards went to the Husseys, the family into which his daughter was 
married. 

+ On the flat marble to the memory of this lady in Sherborne Church, Dorsetshire 
(see p. 21), are the aris of Digby, impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, a chevron between three 
chess-rooks Ermine, for Walcot of Walcot; which shows that the monument in Bromham 
Church (see p. 20) was not, as supposed, erected in honour of her first husband, Sir John 
Dyve, but was intended, by him, for his father, Sir Lewis, whose lady was Mary, daughter 
of Sir Walter Strickland, and whose arms, quartered with Dyve, occupy the chief place 
on that monument, viz. three escallops. 

+ Mr. Hussey’s first wife had been a Walcot; a cousin of his second through the 
Countess of Bristol her mother.—The daughter of Sir Lewis Dyve was grandmother of 
the excellent artist Giles Hussey, esq. of whom there is a portrait and memoir in the 
History of Dorsetshire. 

§ Carlisle’s ‘* Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber,” p. 183. 

\| The inscription is correctly copied from the stone in Bromham Church ; but the age 
is evidently incorrect. Capt. Lewis Dyve was born in 1633. (See p. 22.) 


_ 4 See Sir Nicholas Bacon’s entrance to the chapel of Corpus Christi College, engraved 
in vol, xcv1. i. 393. 
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New Ross, co. Wexford, Jan. 2, 1677, 
was twice married, and had one son, 
who died an infant, and five daughters. 
This Lewis appears by the Bromham 
register to have been living there from 
1700 to 1708, but it was about the 
latter year that he sold the old family 
estate to Sir Thomas Trevor. 

John, the youngest son of Sir Lewis 
Dyve, was married April 29, 1673, at 
St. Chad’s, Lichfield, to Frances, third 
daughter of Sir Robert Wolseley, the 
first Baronet of Wolseley in Stafford- 
shire. He was appointed one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Council in 1691. 
(Jones's Index.) He died in 1692, and 
was buried in St. James’s, Westmins- 
ter, as was his widow Frances, who 
died in 1702. By that lady he had 
John his successor, another son named 
Lewis, * and a daughter Charlotte, 
who was married to Robert Lord Sun- 
don, and died childless Jan. 1, 1741-2. 
His Lordship (when Mr. Clayton) was 
one of the executors to the will of the 
great Duke of Marlborough (see the 
will in the 6th vol. of Coxe’s Marl- 
borough. His wife was the friend and 
correspondent of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Queen Caroline. There are 
portraits after Kneller of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton, with an inscription in Latin, 
stating that they were presented in 
1728 by Mrs. C. to Dr. Freind, the 
celebrated physician, who had attend- 
ed Mr. Clayton in a dangerous illness. 
There is also a whole-length portrait 
of Lady Sundon on Lord IlIchester’s 
staircase at Melbury. 

The succeeding Tine Divet married 
Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Wal- 
ter Aston, of Millwich in Staffordshire, 
esq. great-uncle of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth Lords Aston of Forfar. 
This Mr. Dive { died at a very ad- 
vanced age, Jan. 25, 1769, at his 
house in Queen-square, Westminster. 
He left issue a son John, and a daugh- 
ter Charlotte, who, having been a 
Maid of Honour to the Princess of 
Wales, became, Feb. 4, 1762, the 


Prayer for a Child for Queen Mary I. 
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second wife of Samuel second and 
last Lord Masham; she died without 
issue May 21, 1773, aged 61; and is 
buried in the church-yard of Laver 
near Ongar in Essex. 

The third Jobn Dive (then a Cap- 
tain in the Guards,) married in 1737 
Anne Dorothy Montgomery ; by whom 
he had two sons, who died without 
issue ; and a daughter Charlotte, mar- 
ried in 1759 to John Edmondes, esq. 
whose daughter Charlotte became the 
wife of Llewellin Traherne, esq. and 
the mother of a gentleman now living, 
to whose contzibutions this memoir has 


been considerably indebted. J.G.N. 


i 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 16. 


F the following has not yet appeared 
in your Miscellany, I think it will 
be acceptable to your readers. 
Yours, &c. PHEIDOLUs. 


A Prayer for the safe Deliverance of 
Queen Mary, recorded ly Fox, and 
to be found in W. Prynne’s ** Sig- 
nal Loyalty,” &c. page 67. 


‘¢Grant unto our Queen thy servant, a 
little infant, in fashion and body comely and 
beautiful, in pregnant wit, notable and ex- 
cellent. Grant the same to be in obedience 
like Abraham, in chastity ard brotherly love 
like Joseph, in meekuess and mildness like 
Moses, in strength and valour like Samp- 
son; let him be found faithful as David ; 
after thy heart; let him be wise among 
kings as the most wise Solomon; let him 
be like Job, a simple and upright man, fear- 
ing God and eschewing evil ; let him finally 
be garnished with the comeliness of all vir- 
tuous conditions, and in the same let him 
wax old and live, that he may see his chil- 
dren’s children to the third and fourth ge- 
neration. And give to our Sovereign Lord 
and Lady King Philip and Queen Mary thy 
blessings and long life upon earth; and 
grant that of them may come Kings and 
Queens, which may stedfastly continue in 
faith, love, and holiness. And blessed be 
their seed of our God; that all nations may 
know thou art only God in all the earth, 
which art blessed for ever and ever. Amen.” 





* See the Account of Loans to the Lords and Commons in 1722, where Lewis Dive 
and John Dive are called brothers of Mr. Clayton. Index Rerum et Vocabulorum.—Tracts 


in London Institution, vol. 144, no. 7. 


t The family latterly always wrote their name with ani; and this gentleman did so, in 
a power of attorney dated March 7, 1719 (penes H.H.G.) He was then resident in 
Queen-square, Westminster, where he died fifty years after. 

+ This is ‘‘ Tommy Townshend’s Mr, Dive,” as Mr. Daniel Wray calls him in 1745 ; 
see Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. I. p. 58. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@-- 


Delineations of the North Western Division 
of the County of Somerset, and of the 
Antediluvian Bone Caverns, with a Geo- 
logical Sketch of the District. By John 
Rutter, Author of ‘* Fonthill and its Ab- 
bey described.” Shaftesbury, printed by 
and for the Author. 8vo, pp. 349. 


M®* RUTTER has presented his 
subscribers and the public with 
an interesting volume judiciously com- 
piled on a portion of the County of 
Somerset, ‘* equally gratifying to the 
lovers of the picturesque, to the anti- 
quary, and to the geologist ; for, within 
its bounds are situated the antediluvian 
Bone Caverns at Banwell, Hutton, 
and Uphill; Cheddar Cliffs and Brock- 
ley Combe; the monastic remains at 
Woodspring Priory and Worle; toge- 
ther with numerous antient manor and 
court houses, and some of the most 
remarkable parochial churches in the 
kingdom. All these are within a mo- 
derate distance of Bristol, and still 
nearer to Weston-super-Mare ; a very 
improving watering-place on the Bri- 
tish Channel, which attracts numerous 
visitors.” 

Many of the churches in this dis- 
trict were built about the time of 
Henry VII. and the tradition is, that 
they were erected by that monarch as 
a reward for the attachment which the 
County of Somerset had evinced to- 
wards the Lancastrian party, during 
the civil wars. There are scarcely any 
remains of Norman architecture, a 
few fonts and doors excepted. The 
churches are built in the florid Gothic 
style, with beautiful lofty towers. In 
the interior generally occur stone pul- 
pits, varying in the profusion of t eir 
ornaments, and remains of the rood 
lofts, frequently richly adorned. 

This curious fact of the paucity of 
ancient Churches, speaks volumes con- 
cerning the early history of this dis- 
trict. Upon the opposite shore, the 
names of the parishes are chiefly form- 
ed from the prefix of Lian, or the cog- 
nomena of Welch saints; and the 
camps and fortresses are far more rare. 
It is, therefore, plain that the Somer- 
setshire coast was guarded most strong- 
ly against the invasion of the Silures, 
and that it was cultivated and civilized 
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sooner than the Welch side,—civilized, 
we say, because it is to be recollected 
that the primary settlements of these 
Celtic saints imply waste and forest. 
The old Histories of Tintern and Du- 
bricius exhibit this circumstance, as 
well as the still existing forest of Dean, 
with its metropolis S¢. Briavel’s, olim 
Breulais. Upon the security of the 
Somersetshire coast depended that also 
of the whole west of England, south of 
the Severn and the Bristol Channel ; 
and certain it is that whatever Mr. 
Seyer has deduced from Caer-Odor (a 
camp to protect the ford at Clifton), as 
the archetype of Bristol, amounts only 
to this,—that it was one of that city’s 
covering’ forts; for the Celts did not 
perch their towns upon heights, only 
placed citadels there to guard them. 
Cesar assures us that the Celts placed 
their owns upon tongues of land, or 
pe surrounded on three sides 

y water or marsh. Was London 
perched upon Shooter’s Hill or High- 
gate? Yet Gildas mentions it as the 
ancient seat of commerce vid Thamesis; 
and Bristol the same vid Sabrinz ; for 
though he does not expressly denomi- 
nate them, yet circumstances show 
that no other sites were or could be 
denoted. When, therefore, it is said, 
in p. 274, that Bristol probably sprang 
from Caer-Odor, the Clifton camp, the 
very converse, viz. that Caer-Odor 
sprang from Bristol, is most accordant 
with archeology and history. In our 
notice of Mr. Seyer’s Bristol (vol. xcv1. 
A ag we have shown this by full de- 
tails. 

The British camps at Worlebury, 
Cadbury, Dolebury, &c. all show the 
military character of this coast, before 
the Roman era. Worlebury camp 
(noticed in our vol. Lxxv. p. 1097,) of 
which a = is given by Mir. Rutter, 
p- 53, is the most remarkable of these. 
The site is a narrow tongue of hill, 
guarded on the slope by triple ram- 
parts, and a scarped side. The land 
approach is protected by a small double 
square with three valla, beyond which 
is a slight irregular work, the trenches 
of which run down to the water’s edge. 
It was therefore intended for the pur- 
pose of communication with the sea, 
under protection of the fortress. Ban- 
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well camp (see p. 144) is another Bri- 
tish fortification, but accompanied with 
the curious adjunct of a small square 
earthwork, within which is a raised 
ridge in the form of across. We no- 
ticed this curious fact some time ago; 
but since that time, Mr. Godfrey Hig- 
we has published his valuable “ Celtic 

ruids.” In that work (pl. 28) will 
be seen the plan of a temple at Clas- 
sernis, which is a stune circle in the 
very centre of a cross ; and in the same 
work, p- 117, is given the reverse of a 
Phenician coin, brought from Citium 
by Dr. Clarke, where a stone circle is 
represented with a cross beneath it; 
and when we learn from the same au- 
thor (p. 315), that an order of priests 
under the name of Druids was com- 
mon both to the British isles and Phe- 
nicia, illustration by analogies is fully 
vindicated. 

Another important point of ancient 
history connected with this district is 
the number of mines, some or most of 
which have been somewhat unphiloso- 
phically denominated antediluvian ca- 
verns, and very romantically depicted. 
Indeed this is the fairy we | of geolo- 
oe and their caverns, whilom inha- 

ited by hyenas, remind us of the sub- 
terranean abodes of the genii in the 
Arabian Nights, and Cornelius Agri- 
cola’s demons of ancient mines. We 
fully admit that the discovery of croco- 
diles or other amphibious animals im- 
bedded in limestone, are decisive testi- 
monies, together with numerous fossil 
fish, of the great cataclysm; but this 
phenomenon is admitted to imply 
another, of which no doubt is enter- 
tained, viz. that the surface of our 
present earth was the bottom of the 
antediluvian sea. Of course all the 
terrestrial animals whose remains are 
found, must have lived subsequently to 
the deluge; and we are sure that the 
appearances which accompany the dis- 
coveries are not consistent with the 
natural habits of the animals. The 
carnivorous and herbivorous tribes all 
appear in the loving amity of the Uni- 
ted Service Club, and exemplify the 
prophecy in Isaiah, of the lion and the 
ox lying down together. But in the 
lowercavern at Uphill was unfortunate- 
ly found a coin of the Emperor Julian, 
and fragments of pottery! In another 
at Banwell (see p. 148), two pieces of 
candle! In fact, the caverns are onl 
old mines of ochre, &c. whither these 
animals resorted upon some pressure 
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of circumstances, very possibly of sud- 
den inundation, far inferior to the de- 
luge, and more recent. The follow- 
ing circumstances will vindicate our 
opinions. In the year 1606, this very 
coast was overwhelmed by a most ex- 
traordinary flood, owing to the sudden 
rise of the spring tides, through an 
united action of the moon and the 
wind in an unusual manner. An ac- 
count of this flood by a contemporary 
is given in detail in Fosbroke’s Berke. 
ley, p. 26, and among the circum- 
stances narrated are these; viz. that 
the birds could not fly fast enough to 
escape the rushing mountains of water, 
—there floated upon the waters the 
carcases of cattle, foxes, hares, rabbits, 
&c. some on one another’s backs; and 
upon an eminence were assembled to- 
gether in one group, beasts, vermin, 
and creatures of an opposite nature, as 
dogs and foxes, hares and hounds, cats 
and rats, and mice, which never offer- 
ed to annoy each other. If such were 
the results of an inundation so recent 
as that of 1606, such results and such 
inundations might have repeatedly 
happened since the great deluge, and 
at times when there were hyzenas, ele- 
phants, and tigers, in this island. At 
all events, if the surface of the present 
earth be the bottom of the antedilu- 
vian sea, the animals mentioned could 
not be pre-existent to that surface, and 
therefore not be antediluvian ; if such 
surface be not the bottom of the said 
sea, how are we to explain the testa- 
ceous fossils, limestone, &c. &c. found 
in our highest mountains? Besides, 
there is another very important circum- 
stance left out of consideration, viz. 
that submerged bodies sink only so far 
as specific gravity will allow, and no 
farther. Many laden ships which 
founder at sea, do not sink to the bot- 
tom. Mac Taggart’s Canada, i. 
14.) We cannot therefore expect fos- 
sillized land animals in the bottom of 
asea. The gnawed bones, therefore, 
of the Kirkdale, Uphill, and Torquay 
caves, do not prove to us that they 
were “dens occupied by hyznas be- 
Sore the deluge.” The various animals 
driven to one and the same retreat 
through inundation, might and pro- 
bably were urged by famine to feed 
upon each other; and it is unphiloso- 
phical to attribute to miraculous causes 
what is explicable by natural events. 
Aaipovay, EPny 6 Lwxparns, THS pave 
TEVOBLEVES % Tob &vOpwaross Zdwxay of Qeos 
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poabsos Ssexpivery® EOn de ev, cpalovrers 
mossy EOwxccy of eos, pavOavesy. 

So much for the great general points 
which this work presents tous. We 
now come to particulars. 

In the village of Wrington, in a 
cottage by the church-yard, was born 
the celebrated John Locke. The house 
is now divided into tenements, one of 
which is used as a school for young 
children ; the whole having a mean 
and insignificant appearance. A view 
of this cottage is given by Mr. Rutter, 
who has permitted our laying it before 
our readers. (See Plate II.) 

The talented Mrs. Hannah More 
lived long at Barley Wood near Wring- 
ton. In the garden stands an urn, 
commemorative of Locke, the gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague to Mrs. 
Hannah More. P. 129. 

An epitaph by this highly respected 
lady shall here be given from the neigh- 
bouring church of Burrington. It is 
to the memory of Albinia, daughter of 
the Rev. H. Wylde, and wife of 
Jackson, esq. Captain of the Elizabeth 
East Indiaman, in the wreck of which 
ship off Dunkirk, Dec. 27, 1810, this 
lady perished. (See the particulars in 
vol. Lxxx. ii. 656.) 

Fair, young, and happy, loving and belov'd, 
A daughter cherish’d, and a wife approv’d. 
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Such was Albinia! where could life display 

A fairer promise of a prosperous day? 

Ah! treacherous calm! the sky was soon o’ercast, 
Loud was the surge, and direful was the blast; 
Not fond affection’s grasping arm could save 
The floating victim from her watery grave. 
Thou, sad survivor! rescued from the deep, 
Improve the respite, cease at length to weep, 
Prepare to mect her on that blissful shore, 
Where storms shall beat, and friends shall part 


no more. 
Heaven calls, Hope leads, and Faith triumphant 
Saves, [waves. 


Through the dear might of Him, who walk’d the 


Of the very beautiful church at Ban- 
well, an excellent engraving is given 
from a drawing by that accurate 
draughtsman Mr. J. C. Buckler. This 
well-proportioned and lofty edifice, 
built in the elegant florid style of 
Henry VI. has been pronounced by 
an able judge to be one of the most 
complete parochial churches in the 
kingdom. A good account of Ban- 
well, by Mr. G. Bennett, accompa- 
nied by a view of the church, will be 
found in our vol. Lxxxt. i. pp. 105, 
210. The octagon pulpit is very beau- 
tiful. It is of sculptured stone, sup- 
ported by an octagon stone pillar; 
above it hangs an ornamented oak 
sounding-board of the age of James I. 
It is thus represented in Mr. Rutter’s 
work. 
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Chew Stoke Parsonage-house is a 
curious building, just 300 years old. 
It is now used as a poor-house, but is 
richly decorated on the exterior with 
numerous coats of arms, in stone, of 
the families of St. Loe, Fitz-Payne, 
Ansell, Rivers, Ragland, Malet, and 
others. For the accompanying repre- 
sentation of. it, we are also indebted to 
this work (see Plate II). 

Over the door is an inscription thus 
erroneously quoted by Mr. Rutter. 

*¢ A. dno factu' est istud quod barry in 
Anno d’ni MDXXIX. Laus Deo.” 


What is the correct reading? 
(To be continued.) 


—)—. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pictu- 
resque Tour in France and Germany. By 
the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D. D. 
Second Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 

IF we were employed to make a de- 
fence of, or deliver a panegyric on, Bib- 
liography, we would refer to the present 
volumes as the most agreeable and 
strongest evidence of its interest and 
its elegance. Though they are cer- 
tainly far less illustrated than the first 
edition of the same work, or than most 
of the other publications of Dr. Dibdin 
upon the same subject, they are not so 
costly to procure, and more concise to 
peruse: more of every body’s reading 
will be found upon their pages, and 
their contents embrace more general 
information and amusement. Biblio- 
gtaphy is far from being their only 
subject; but it is shown how well its 
study will harmonise with, and illus- 
trate all the more elegant branches of 
Arts and Antiquities, such as ancient 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and ar- 
chitecture, manners and customs, fo- 
reign literature, and descriptive travel. 

It will be remembered that the Tour 
which is now before us, was performed 
in the year 1818; its principal intent 
being to give an account of the trea- 
sures of the continental libraries, though 
likewise including much picturesque 
and antiquarian description. The Au- 
thor was accompanied by Mr. George 
Lewis, a highly meritorious artist, who 
was to take views and make copies of 
whatever was curious and precious in 
art. In 1821 appeared the sumptuous 
record of this journey, in a series of 
pleasing letters, printed in three large 
volumes, and adorned with a profusion 
of the most beautiful embellishments. 
These graphic decorations alone, as we 
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are informed by the Author himself, 
in a note on p. 34, vol. i. of the present 
edition, somewhat exceeded the sum 
of 4,700/.; the risk being entirely his 
own, and the result the loss of about 
200/. exclusive of the heavy travelling 
expenses of so long a journey. The 
costly copper-plates were then destroy- 
ed, according to promise, though con- 
trary to numerous entreaties and temp- 
tations; and a limited impression of 
this splendid publication was left to 
work out its own renown, by rising to 
a higher value as it became of rarer 
occurrence ; which it now appears to be 
rapidly doing, as copies of the original 
Tour, for these seven years past, have 
become both scarce and costly. 

From these notices of the first edi- 
tion, we proceed to state that the pre- 
sent originated not only in the rarity 
and high price of the former, but also 
in a suggestion emanating ‘‘ from a 
—_ too high and respectable to 

oubt the wisdom of the decision, that 
the contents of this Tour should be 
made known through a less costly me- 
dium, since the objects described in it 
were, in a measure, both new and in- 
teresting.” It now appears, therefore, 
in every way more adapted to the grati- 
fication of general readers. Its typo- 
graphy and decorations are abated in 
splendour, yet its materials are still 
pleasing and elegant ; some of the for- 
mer embellishments being re-engraved 
or reduced, and others well executed on 
wood. Eight new Plates are also add- 
ed, including portraits of the Abbé de 
la Rue, John de Brienne, and, for the 
first time with his works, of Dr. Dibdin 
himself; a very fine gold medal of 
Louis XII. of France, a most elaborate 
ancient stone pulpit in Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral, and a beautiful view by Lewis, 
of the gay Prater at Vienna, full of his 
characteristic groups of figures. Be- 
side these illustrations, there are various 
wood-cuts, and a series of Autographs 
of continental Literati and Artists, with 
whom the Author has had intercourse; 
which at the present time may be con- 
sidered as a very happy addition to the 
work. With respect to the literary 
matter, the antiquarian and picturesque 
portions of these volumes are but little 
altered from the original ; probably not 
an eighth in the whole. It is, how- 
ever, abridged in many of the biblio- 
gtaphical descriptions of printed books 
aj manuscripts; and extended by 
many notes relating to the decease of 
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some of the eminent characters who 
were recorded in the first edition, as 
well as by controversial remarks on the 
mistakes and misrepresentations of the 
French translators and critics of the 
work. Peculiar to this edition, also, 
are some curious notices of the atten- 
tion and attacks which the original 
Tour excited on the Continent, from 
divers book-lovers, book-writers, book- 
printers, book-sellers, and book- binders ; 
especially from MM. Crapelet, Lic- 
quet, Lesné, &c. contained both in the 
preface and the notes, which would 
furnish matter for a new chapter on 
the quarrels of the learned. 

Such are the principal features of 
this second edition of Dr. Dibdin’s 
bibliographical journey on the Con- 
tinent, which will doubtless be seen, 
known, and read, by many to whom 
the more solid and gorgeous first im- 
pression would be too costly for pos- 
session, and too voluminous for perusal. 
We have been the more particular in 
our description, because we do not in- 
tend to give any extract from the work ; 
for, however it may have had, as the 
Author observes in his Preface, ‘* to 
fight its way under the splendour of 
its own banners, and the strength of 
its own cause,” unsupported by ‘ the 
commendatory strains of the public 
journals of its own country,” our 
readers will yet find rather a liberal ac- 
count of it, with copious extracts, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xcr. 
part i. pp. 437, 525-530; part il. pp. 
49-53, 143-148, 235-238 ; and also in 
our late respected gay ee the 
European Magazine for June 1821, 
pp- 526-530. ‘To these, then, we may 
refer for specimens of the nature of the 
Tour, as well as for Dr. Dibdin’s well- 
known pleasant manuer of delineating 
scenery, men, manners, and old books. 
Of the first of these, reprinted in the 
above periodicals, are his descriptions 
of the Abbeys of Rouen and Caen, the 
Boulevards Teslleis at Paris, the en- 
trance to Strasbourg, Baden, the Ci- 
tadel at Nuremburg, Caen, the Chap- 
ter-house at Bayeux, a thunder-storm 
at Rouen, the Church of St. Pierre de 
Dernetal, and Mount Ste. Catherine. 
Of the second, are his characters of the 
Abbés de la Rue, and Langevin, M. 
Barbier, Francois Martin of Caen, the 
elder Schweighzuser, Bernhard of Mu- 
nich, Von Fischeim the bookseller, 
and the Baron Derschau. Of the third, 
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are his sketches of the catechising at 
St. Quen, the ordination at Bayeux, 
and the Roxburghe Festival at Paris 5 
and of the last, are his account of the 
Library of the University of Ingoldsby, 
the vellum Budzeus, and the collection 
of Prints in the Royal Library at Paris, 
and the ancient engraved Wood-blocks 
at Augsburg. 

But notwithstanding the popular 
form in which these volumes now ap- 
pear, it may perhaps be fairly doubted 
whether Dr. Dibdin’s “* highest ambi- 
tion” will be gratified in having them 
become ‘‘a part of the furniture of 
every circulating library in the king- 
dom.” Whatever good may result 
from their perusal, there are still mul- 
titudes of persons who can see neither 
excellence nor utility in the study of 
old books; and yet, if it be true that 
ambition wears better than love, learn- 
ing of this kind will probably last 
longer than either. This is not only 
because its hopes and fears, contentions 
and jealousies, are of a purer kind, but 
also because it is in some degree its 
own reward, by the knowledge which 
it leaves behind it in the memory; for, 
after all the satirical tirades of the scof- 
fers at the bibliographical science, lovers 
of books are readers of books, retain- 
ing the best of the best, and the curio- 
sities of the most curious. To the 
gentler sort of these adversaries, we 
would use the courteous words of our 
friend Oldbuck, ‘* we do acknowledge 
that the charms whereon we doat, are 
not so obvious to the eyes of youth as 
those of a fair lady; but you will grow 
wiser, aud sve more justly, when you 
come to wear spectacles.” But to those 
who bring nothing to the attack beside 
coarseness and mockery, we would al- 
together deny the ability of judging on 
the subject, and apply to them the 
broad brocard of the blunt and witty 
Erasmus, ‘‘ Keep off, swine, we breathe 
not our perfumes for thee.” 

—_—9— 

Letters from Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 228. 

ANY man who has fagged ten years 
at a public school, will enjoy the holi- 
day of an English University. And 
why? He has the blessing of know- 
ing that the public school has laid that 
foundation which makes all subsequent 
labour easy. [t is from this firm ground- 
work foundation that public school- 
boys carry off prizes and preferments 
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in the Universities so easily as they do; 
and, if parents are somewhat troubled 
with pléasurable expences during their 
minority, it is rare that the acquisition 
of gentlemanly habits, and an inge- 
nuous character, does not repay them, 
even if the future provision does not, 
as it often does, re-pay 1000/. per cent. 
In short, the most effectual mode of 
benefiting a child, if intended for the 
professions, is to give him a finished 
classical education from boyhood to 
youth. The English Universities make 
a man a gentleman, and they do so by 
residence among gentlemen. Private 
families of genteel habits of living may 
render this acquisition unnecessary ; 
but students of talent in humble life, 
may attend lectures to eternity, and 
never be respected, as to that commix- 
ture with good society, upon terms of 
equality, which is the result of resi- 
dence, for young men of talent are al- 
ways looked up to at College. And 
after all, as to scientific excellence, 
every man educates himself. Our an- 
cestors, with great wisdom only provided 
that boys should not waste their time, 
and annexed exhibitions, scholarships, 
and fellowships, to particular schools, 
well knowing that it was cheaper to 
maintain children as school-boys than 
as youths, and that, if they did their 
duty in the first station, the expence 
would terminate in a comfortable pro- 
vision. 

Look into the University Calendars, 
and examine the pedigrees of men 
who have risen from obscure situa- 
tions, and now are comfortable, often 
exalted. They are not only in easy 
circumstances, but gentlemen also. 

We hail, then, these “ Letters from 
Cambridge” with very different feel- 
ings from those who are not, as we are, 
Graduates of an English University. 
We are delighted with the idio-syn- 
crasies of Old Dons, their peculiar un- 
worldly actions, with the boisterous 
volatility of under-graduates ; but we 
look, as to the latter, to after life, and 
we find that instead of adtorneying the 
world with managing slyness, they 
fight it in manly combat. 

The book before us requires local 
feelings to enjoy it. But there are im- 

ortant things intermixed. The first 
1s, the error of making dates of private 
history, and mere questions of Chro- 
nology and Geography, parts of Uni- 
versity examinations. Our author says, 
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*¢ The consequences of all this are very 
easy to be seen; where they would have 
read authors, men * only read indexes; com- 
pendiums of the manners, customs, and pe- 
culiarities of Greece and Rome were eagerly 
sought after, and anxiously devoured : tables 
of chronology, the briefer the better, were 
in the greatest quest; and many a man was 
indebted for the eclat which attended his 
exit, to Dr. Grey’s humble and unambitious 
help to Memory. In fact, every thing was 
known but what was most necessary to be 
known.” P. 75. 


Every man who has read the Classics, 
knows that he cannot understand them 
without the Delphin notes. Our au- 
thor therefore considers Porson’s scho- 
larship to be only cup and ball skill, 
elaborate trifling, viz. proficiency in 
what (our author says) no man could 
be ever a proficient, such as weather- 
wisdom, because he says Porson ex- 
plains nothing in his famous Euripides, 
and after all does nothing, for 


‘¢ Are not metres, in the Greek language 
especially, allowed by every scholar to be 
vague and uncertain? Take the Choral 
Odes for instance—who knows whether the 
music was adapted to the words, or the 
words to the music? And yet, except this 
be ascertained, how is it possible to arrange 
the lines? The lines are arranged, it is 
true, and names are given them; but, as 
every scholar knows, pretty much at hazard.” 

» 75. 


If the chorus danced round the stage 
altar to music; and it be established 
that there was no possibility of dancing 
in tune before the invention of the 
time-table in the middle ages, it only 
follows that there could be no correct 
dancing to music; but that there were 
both dancing and metres of distinct 
character, is beyond doubt. Horace 
sets the question at rest, for he claims 
the merit of having adapted the Greek 
metres to the Latin tongue; and, if 
there be a difficulty in the subject, it 
must proceed from licentiousness only, 
and modes of pronunciation, because 
it is evident that, in the composition 
of verse, there was a difference of 
metre ; and in the composition of 
prose, a rhythm, i. e. an irregular ver- 
sification, a sort of recitative. 

Eton stands at the head of classical 
excellence ; and whoever has read the 
Musz Etonenses, will know the truth 
of the following eulogium : 





* In the University dialect, matriculation 
makes a youth a man, 
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«s Her scholars are not always the deepest 
read, or the most accurate ; but in studying 
an author, they catch more happily than 
any his spirit and beauties, and infuse 
them into their productions. The modern 
ancient Greek or Latin verse of an Etonian, 
cannot fail of surprising agen they give 
with so much fidelity the precise expres- 
sions and exact turn of thought of the 
writer imitated, and keep up the illusion so 
well,—that you cannot find out which is the 
copy and which is the original.” Pp. 94, 95. 


The mode is this. The boys are 
eternally drilled in writing Latin verse, 
and getting passages by heart. They 
are also allowed to take three words 
out of every Hexameter or Pentameter, 
as *solennia dona tapetas” in the 
former, and ‘* fons salientis aque” in 
the latter. It expedites their labour 
to get up phrases—to supply the rest. 
A copia verborum is also requisite to 
— synonymns which may remove 
difficulties, as to quantities; and by 
these means it is, that practice (and 
no perfection is to be gained without 
practice) makes them as perfect La- 
tinists as the moderns can attain to; 
for it is to be recollected that mens 
and animus, and so forth, had among 
the Romans distinct peculiarities. See 
Hor. Epist. L. i. Ep. xiv—istuc mens 
animusque fert, &c. 


Our author affirms, that a Senior 
Wrangler may not be necessarily a 
man of talent, only a drudge, and he 
gives the following mode of distin- 
guishing one from the other. 


** Look at them after they leave the 
Senate-house; see which sits down on his 
fellowship, crosses his legs, and sleeps 
under his laurels—that is the drudge. See 
which pursues his way with ardour, points 
out new methods, illustrates new theories, 
puts science on a new footing, is heard of 
in foreign countries, is recognized by foreign 
academies, is appealed to by the unlearned 
—that is the Genius.” P. 179. 


This is not precisely true, for men 
of genius may be idle ; but, if they de- 
generate after success, they are not in- 
tellectual men, but degrading victims 
of original sin, i. e. of the prepon- 
derance. of the animal nature. 

In University publications you are 
sure to meet with Attic salt. The 
following is truly Greek : 


‘¢¢ What may be his qualificotions ?’ ‘Why 
they are various ; he has, to begin with, no 
inconsiderable share of impudence.’ ‘ You 
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need not say a word more; if he is master 
of that inestimable qualification, he will be 
secure ‘as having nothing, and possessing 
all things’.” P. 197. 


Now Nature is an impartial mother, 
Fortune blind, lest sensible people 
should get every thing, and fools no- 
thing—and certain it is also, that in 
matters which do not require a con- 
stant exemplification of talent, im- 
pudence and low cunning have great 
worldly success, where an ass turns 
out to be a fox. 

This is a pleasant, lively book, and 
will especially be understood and ap- 
preciated by Comme. 


-—_@— 


Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta 
Minora. Intended to le read in Schools, 
between Dr. Valpy’s Greek Delectus, and 
Professor Dalzel’s Volumes of Analecta 
Majora. With English Notes, and a co- 
pious Greek and English Lexicon. By 
the Rev. F.E. J. Valpy, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and one of the Mas- 
ters of Reading School. 8vo. pp. 176. 


A GOOD Classic acquires the capa- 
city of becoming any thing which 
views in life may demand, and this 
susceptibility of qualification attaches 
to no other persons not similarly edu- 
cated, because they cannot have versa- 
tility of talent. Moreover they ac- 
quire the first intellectual taste. We 
are sincerely glad, therefore, to find 
this branch of learning supported and 
facilitated, especially in application to 
a period of life, boyhood, when it is 
most essential to all who are to fill any 
other than mechanical avocations. 

Mr. Valpy proposes the substitution 
of this work for Dalzel’s Analecta Mi- 
nora, upon the following grounds : 


‘In the first place, the selection from 
the Greek writers is not altogether judi- 
cious. Much of that work is taken from 
Lucian, whose witticisms are but ill under- 
stood by the youthful mind. The passages 
from Xenophon are of the driest and most 
uninteresting kind. And the different anec- 
dotes from Plutarch, instead of being kept 
separate, are for the most part placed con- 
fusedly together, But what is of chief con- 
sequence the notes of Dalzel are conveyed 
in a language which young boys will not 
take the trouble to understand, therefore 
are thus rendered almost useless. In the 
Lexicon also the Greek words are explained 
by means of the Latin language, which is 
now, happily for literature, becoming a less 
favourite medium than our own good native 
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tongue, fur the introduction of youth into 
Greek.” Pref. iv. 


Many other emendations are added. 
The extracts are from the best authors, 
and the work is excellently compiled. 
But we beg incidentally to observe, 
that whoever would acquire a correct 
opinion of the surpassing beauty and 
delicacy of Greek writing and think- 
ing, must, in our opinion, take for his 
standards of taste, Xenophon, Sopho- 
cles, and Anacreon. Homer is only 
Chaucer, and Herodotus Holinshed, 
Euripides Otway, and a similar com- 
parative scale may be made of others. 


We shall make one or two extracts. 


Every one knows that the first Bull 
ever made on account of its very con- 
fusion of personal identity, is that as- 
scribed to our sister island, viz. “I see 
it is not you, but your brother.” It 
appears that it is only an old silly say- 
ing from Hierocles, as follows (in 
English this :) 

‘* One of twin brethren was dead. A fool 
meeting the survivor, asked him whether it 
was he that was dead, or his brother ?” 


Greek female beauty is much ad- 
mired, but our taste concerning it is 
drawn from conformation alone; for 
as the old Greeks painted cornices and 
mouldings, so their taste out of figure 
was not one straw better than that of 
a savage. Witness Anacreon, who 
admires his mistress for an ivory fore- 
head rising from a full plump cheek 
below dark red hair [i.e. if auburn, 
not flaming carrots, no better than a 
milkmaid’s rotund inexpressive inanity 
of visage, ] both the eyebrows all in one, 
conjoined without interval. Our read- 
ers will also smile at the following elu- 
cidation of Anacreon by Barnes, where- 
in the latter takes care to inform his 
readers, that when the exquisite vo- 
luptuary directs the painter in repre- 
senting the complexion of his mistress, 
to mix the red of the rose with the 
white of milk, the poet did not intend 
that she should have a full red, only a 
faint-pink nose. 


*¢ Ut sit major in genis rosei coloris mix- 
tura, minor in naso; major in naso lactei, 
minor in genis.” P. 57. 


The poet only says, ‘for her nose 
and cheeks mix roses with milk.” 
Thus has Barnes commented upon a 
simple passage which required no com- 
ment, and turned the beautiful into 
the ridiculous. 
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A Letter addressed to Sir James Mackintosh, 
M.P. on his Motion respecting the Affairs 
of Portugal. By William Walton.  gvo. 
pp. 293. Appendix pp. lxxiz. 


S1r James MacxkrnTosu, on June 
Ist, 1829, made a motion in the House 
of Commons respecting the affairs of 
Portugal ; and the gist of Mr. Wal- 
ton’s elaborate and scientific pamphlet 
is to show that Sir James, however 
eloquent and able he is, knew little or 
indeed nothing of the laws, institutions, 
or customs, of that country. These 
are brought forward, therefore, in a 
very evidential legal style by Mr. Wal- 
ton, who is certainly a gentlemanly 
and temperate controversialist. It is 
usual for Englishmen to judge of all 
countries by their own, as to manners 
and customs, and they commit great 
errors through ignorance of localities, 
chiefly because they do not understand 
the main support of arbitrary govern- 
ments on the Continent, viz. that 
there is no medium there of rising in 
the world but through the State, and of 
course people are servile. But to the 
work before us. Nobody studies the 
laws of Portugal, or thinks them worth 
studying, and sy many give their opi- 
nions very freely and rashly. Don Mi- 
guel, according to Mr. Walton, is there- 
fore ill used, through this ignorance, 
because, he says, that when Don Pedro 
became Emperor of Brazil, he cove- 
nanted to resign the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, the Brazilians deeming it infra 
dig. that they should be treated as a 
colony of that small kingdom, while, 
vice versa, Portugal supports Don Mi- 
guel through fear of becoming a colony 
of Brazil. He adds, that the succes- 
sion to the latter crown is in the Eng- 
lish manner elective, provided it does 
not goout of the family. It is certain, 
however, that Don Miguel accepted 
the government from his brother only 
as Regent, and that he has made a 
claim suo jure. Mr. Walton contends 
(p. 124) that all the libels about Don 
Miguel are English fabrications ; that 
Don Miguel has prevented Portugal 
‘from becoming a colony of Brazil, 
by which he has gained a double as- 
cendancy over the hearts and minds of 
his people.” (p. 146.) In short, Mr. 
Walton says, ‘* he is ashamed that the 
Portuguese people should know that 
charges so unwarranted and unpro- 
voked, were ever made within the 
walls of the British House of Com- 
mons.” P, 147. 
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Parriana ; or, Notices of the Rev. Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. collected from various sources, 
printed and MS. and in part written, by 
E. H. Barker, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. 
Vol. I, pp. 784. Bohn. 


OF the judgment of the Editor of 
this volume there are various opinions ; 
but of his laborious industry and unre- 
mitting perseverance, there can be but 
one verdict, and that must be in his 
favour. The first volume was so un- 
favourably received by the periodical 
critics, that it would have deterred any 
other editor from continuing the task. 
But not so Mr. Barker. He proceeds, 
through good report and evil report ; 
and the result is the volume before us. 
Very much of it indeed might have 
been spared ; and the labour of a pe- 
rusal is greatly increased from the 
want of an index, or even of a table of 
contents. To enable our readers to 
form their own judgment, and at the 
same time to give them some idea of 
the nature of the work, we shall en- 
deavour to lay before them the chief 
subjects discussed by Mr. Barker, who, 
on the present occasion, chiefly de- 
pends on his own stores and printed 
books, for his additional notices of Dr. 
Parr; and not, as on the former occa- 
sion, on the contributions of his cor- 
respondents. 

The first article is an excellent let- 
ter, containing notices of John Lind, 
the author of ‘Letters on Poland, 
1773,” and Dr. Nathaniel Forster, of 
Colchester, in a letter from Jeremy 
Bentham, esq. interspersed with bio- 
graphical anecdotes of himself. The 
day of Lind’s death is wrong. It was 
on 12th January (not March) 1781. 
In the Gent. Mag. vol. x1. is an ad- 
dress to the Legal Profession by Mr. 
Croft (afterwards Sir Herbert) in fa- 
vour of Mr. Lind’s family. 

The second article is, Notices of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Forster of Colchester. 
The particulars here given of this friend 
of Dr. Parr are very acceptable. His 
writings are properly distinguished 
from those of his namesake Dr. N. 
Forster. of C.C.C. Oxford. Dr. 
Forster of Colchester was the father 
of the Rev. Edward Forster, Chaplain 
to the British Embassy at Paris, of 
whom we gave a memoir in our last 
volume, part i. p. 566. 

There is much valuable correspond- 
ence of Dr. Nathaniel Forster (here 
for the first time printed), from which 

Gent. Maa, October, 1829. 
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we could easily select some excellent 
specimens; but they must give way to 
the following characteristic passages in 
a letter from Parr to Forster : 


*¢ Have no fears about Latin; for it would 
be against all propriety in the present affair. 
English, and plain English too, will be the 
vehicle of my ideas. I am full of allusion 
to the Warburtonian writings, and this may 
with common readers create a little obscu- 
rity. I have written chiefly fur divines and 
learned men. But the general force of the 
composition, and the general scope of the 
attack, will be obvious to every body. You 
will give me credit for my pleasantry, my 
audacity, and my justice, when we come to 
the use I have made of that impertinent, 
impotent, impudent book which he wrote 
— Hume, and yet I am so prudent 
that no divine can put his claw upon me. 
You must know that in my revenge I have 
shown all the sublety and implacability of a 
genuine priest. Pray, mind,—Dr. Warbur- 
ton published two books, which he was 

"foolishly ashamed of, and tried to suppress, 

though, in fact, they must, when compared 
with his other writings, exalt him in the 
estimation of men of sense. These I have 
republished, because Hurd did not* repub- 
lish them in a grand, and, as he says, com- 
plete edition of Warburton’s works, They 
are precious morsels, and I have embalmed 
them. But the worst is here: this prim, 
priggish, proud priest, Dr. Hurd, attack- 
ed, you know, Jortin and Leland, and then 
suppressed his pamphlets, which are very 
able and very diabolical. I have republished 
them, with a bitter biting Dedication to Dr. 
Hurd, who is, but dare not own that he is, 
the author. You see what a fine field lies 
open before me. I have entered it boldly, 
and in my plans and manceuvres you will 
sce no want of skill. If Miltou killed Sal- 
masius, the Curate of Hatton, aided by the 
cold, will be the killer of his diocesan. I 
forgot to tell you that I have written a Pre- 
JSuce to Hurd’s Tracts, and that I have most 
wickedly collected all the reproaches cast 
upon these two works, which reproaches I 
have, with editorial accuracy and solemnity, 
preferred under the classical title of Testi- 
monia, Auctorum. In short, dear Doctor, 
the whole is what Dr. Glyan calls ad——Lle 
wapper; what the Greeks would call the 
wanyn xuigia or Siavrare. And I shall be 
called by some Erasmus, and by others Dia- 
bolus; both of which names, coming, as 
they will, from different quarters, will be 
equally pleasant to me.” P. 98. 


The insertion of this letter about 
Bp. Hard, furnishes Mr. Barker with 
the opportunity of introducing a va- 
riety of matter concerning Hurd, War- 
burton, Jortin, and Shipley. These 
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are chiefly extracts, with comments, 
from printed works, particularly from 
*« The Diary of a Lover of Literature,” 
by Thomas Green, esq. of Ipswich. 
But before Mr. Barker begins the ex- 
tracts, he gives us a complete list of 
Mr. Green’s publications. (p. 106.) 
These extracts, with Mr. Barker's 
notes, and notes upon notes, fill 50 
ages; and are doubtless interesting, 
if they were original, but have little 
reference to Parr. 

On the next subject treated of in 
the volume, Mr. Barker is exceedingly 
see entering most fully into the 
iterary history of the republication by 
Parr of the Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warburtonian; and eollecting, with 
indefatigable industry, all that has ap- 
peared in any previous work bearing 
on the subject; but with apparent de- 
light dwelling on every thing incul- 

ating the character of Bishop Hurd. 

r. Parr’s conduct. on this occasion 
has been freely commented on (and 
we must own, In our opinion, justly,) 
by his very able and impartial biogra- 
pher Dr. John Johnstone. With his 
decision Mr. Barker is much dissatis- 
fied ; and to place the conduct of War- 
burton and Hurd in the worst light, 
collects all he can from their writings 
bearing on the character of Dr. John 
Taylor, Dean Tucker, Dr. Johnson, 
Toup, Markland, Dr. Leland, Bp. 
Lowth, and Dr. Jortin. These copious 
extracts, with Mr. Barker’s comments, 
fill 90 pages. 

Mr. Barker then enters into a vindi- 
cation of Dr. Parr, and considers Parr 
justified on public grounds, which he 
declared to be to vindicate the memories 
of Jortin, Leland, and Lowth, from 
foul and malignant calumny ; but adds, 
that Parr often assured him, that he 
would not have attacked Hurd, if the 
Bishop had not made some sneering 
remarks on Parr’s ‘‘ long vernacular 
sermons.” This was his private and 
— motive for attack. Mr. Bar- 

er at length considers that he has es- 
tablished the following points: “* that, 
however great may be the severity 
awarded to the Bishop, it is only com- 
mensurate to the enormity of his lite- 
rary offences,—that his subsequent 
conduct, as exhibited in the * Life of 
Warburton,” and by the imprimatur 
affixed to the ‘* Correspondence be- 
tween Warburton and Hurd,” fully 
justified. Dr. Parr for the charges 
brought against Hurd in the celebrated 
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Preface and Dedication, —and that 
all the charges, which were brought 
against him by Dr. Parr, are‘true.” 

A letter of Lord Hailes, in Sir H. 
M. Wellwood’s ‘* Account of Dr. John 
Erskine,” (in which his Lordship de- 
fends Warburton and Hard against 
the attacks of Dr. Parr,) next engages 
the attention of Mr. Barker, who en- 
ters into an elaborate defence of Dr. 
Parr. 

Mr. Barker then vindicates Dr. 
Parr’s conduct in respect to Dr.. Halli- 
fax, and stigmatizes the Bishop’s con- 
duct towards Dr. John Jebb, as ‘‘in- 
triguing, courtly, and servile.” We 
really think, with the British Critic, 
that after the ‘* matured and deliberate 
sentiments” of Dr. Parr, so highly ho- 
nourable to the character uf Bp. Hal- 
lifax, as given in his ‘‘ Letter to Dr. 
Milner,” these aspersions on his me- 
mory should not have been_revived 
from the earlier writings of Dr. Parr, 
as well as collected from the writings 
of Dr. Jebb, Dr. Disney, and other li- 
terary opponents of Bp. Hallifax. This 
is perpetuating the ‘‘ quarrels of au- 
thors” with a vengeance ; more parti- 
cularly, as Mr. Barker concludes as 
follows : 


‘¢ There were four reasons which pre- 
vented Dr. Parr from having any great par- 
tiality for Bp. Hallifax: 1. his courtly and 
servile spirit; 2. his zealous and uncha- 
ritable orthodoxy ; 3. his strong attach- 
ment to Hurd; his deep veneration for 
Warburton, and his active sympathy in 
what related to the literary reputation of 
either; 4. his treatment of Dr. Parr’s 
friend Dr. Jebb, and his conduct through- 
out the severe struggles for University re- 
forms. When, however, he found Dr, 
Milner uttering ‘a most audacious and 
malignant calumny’ against the memory of 
Dr. Hallifax, he generously resolved to vin- 
dicate him,—he nobly discarded all the un- 
pleasant feelings which had formerly pos- 
sessed his mind, —he at once forgot the po- 
litical demerits of the Bishop, and eulogised 
his intellectual, moral, and literary merits in 
energetic strains, amidst the silence of his 
friends,” 

The subject of Ossian is started by 
Sir H. M. Wellwood, and the game is 
no sooner up, but it is with eagerness 
followed by Mr. Barker through se- 
veral pages ; and the “‘ genuineness and 
the authenticity of the poems are esta- 
blished beyond all doubt;” nor can 
Mr. Barker resist adding other in- 
stances of the pathetic (to those al- 
ready given from Ossian) from the 
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writings of Rev. C. Wolfe; the well- 
known story of Ugolino from ** War- 
ton’s Essay on Pope ;” and also that of 
the great Montesquieu menens 
from slavery a person named Roberts. 

How these illustrate the character 
of Dr. Parr, or bear in any way on the 
main subject of his work, Mr. Barker 
does not inform us. 

The third division of the volume is 
devoted to extracts from Dugald Stew- 
art’s ** Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind,” and his * Philo- 
sophical Essays ;” and from the fourth 
edition of Virgil, by Dr. John Hun- 
ter, with Professor Dunbar’s Exami- 
nation of Dr. Parr’s Observations on 
the Etymology of the word ** Sublimis.” 
Professor Dunbar’s refutation of Dr. 
Parr, is considered by Mr. Barker to 
be complete, and after a long discus- 
sion Mr. Barker coucludes, 


‘¢ That such intellectual men as Dr. 
Copleston and Dugald Stewart should have 
yielded assent to the argument of Dr. Parr, 
in which my illustrious friend was undoubt- 
edly mistaken, is an extraordinary instance 
of the magic of a distinguished and vene- 
rable name...Dugald Stewart was a scholar 
of but moderate pretensions, and he was 
perhaps afraid to encounter the cumbrous, 
and cyclopean, and tremendous learning of 
Dr. Parr ; but Dr. Copleston is a scholar of 
a much higher order.” 


The next articles in the volume are 
1. extracts from the Memoirs of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, containing Letters 
from Dr. Parr, written with * all the 
warmth of friendship” for Wakefield ; 
2. Dr. Parr’s Critique on’ Wakefield’s 
Horace; and 3. Dr. Parr’s Criticisms 
on Horace, from the British Critic for 
1802. 

From the Correspondence of Wake- 
field with Fox, Mr. Barker extracts 
several notices of Dr. Parr; as he does 
anecdotes of Parr and Porson, from a 
ae entitled Porsoniana, said to 

e by the Rev. Stephen Weston. 

Porson then becomes the chief hero 
of Mr. Barker’s volume. All the pas- 
sages relating to him are extracted from 
the Bibliotheca Parriana; and as Mr. 
Barker ‘ has started the subject,” he 
introduces without ceremony a long 
extract from his excellent friend Dr. 
John Johnstone’s Memoirs; ‘ more 
particularly as that volume accompanies 
the Works of Dr. Parr, which on ac- 
count of their price are inaccessible to 
many readers who are interested in his 
biography, and in the vindication of 
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him from ynjust and calumnious 
charges wantonly hurled at his me- 
mory.”” We know that Mr. Barker 
and others will be glad to be inform- 
ed, that the excellent ‘* Memoirs of 
Dr. Parr,” by Dr. John Johnstone, 
may now be purchased separately from 
the Works. 

The last 100 pages of the volume 
are thus occupied with anecdotes of 
Porson ; first from Johnstone’s Life of 
Parr, and afterwards from a variety of 
other sources, and form not the least 
interesting portion of the work. 

In the Appendix, ‘ Notices of the 
Ossianic Poems, collected from various 
sources,’’ are resumed; and in the Ad- 
denda (at the beginning of the volume) 
are more words respecting Warburton 
and Hurd; throwing blame chiefly on 
the latter. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Barker 
has in this volume defended the cha- 


*racter of his patron and friend with 


more zeal than on the former occasion. 


Faith and Justification ; two Discourses by 
the most Reverend Dr. John Sharp, for- 
merly Lord Archbishop of York, and the 
late Owen Manning, B.D. Prelendary of 
Lincoln. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. 
&c. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
and Rector of Settrington, co. York. 8vo. 
pp. 94. 

NO sound theologian, or even friend 
of society, will disjoin faith and works, 
or speak lightly of the latter, because 
** to disparage morality is to disgrace 
Christianity itself ;” (Pref. viii.) but 
wicked as this is, it is even now, proh 
pudor ! a popular doctrine. Mr.'Todd, 
whose honourable distinction it is to 
step forward upon almost all occasions 
with masterly erudition, in defence of 
sound doctrine, here exposes the dis- 
graceful 1GNORANCE upon which this 
disquisition is founded. 

dome persons, contrary to the law 
of theologizing (i.e. forbearing to in- 
terpret one text at the cost of another), 
have in virtue of St. Paul's declaring 
that man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law, meaning without 
previous obedience to any law, (andsimi- 
lar passages in Rom. iv. 3, 5; iii, 20; 
Gal. ii. 16; iii. 115) attributed salva- 
tion to faith alone, though such a doc- 
trine is confuted by St. James, ch. ii. 
v. 14—26; 2 Pet. i. 5; ii. 10; and St. 
Paul himself, Col. i. 60; 2 Thess. i. 
dis Ta. i. 4, B. 

Now the pefsons who have propa- 
gated this strange notion of expunging 
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morality from the Gospel, are 1GNo- 
RANT of the palpable fact, that there 
are éwo kinds 6f justification, the first 
and the final, to both of which the 
Apostle distinctly alludes. By retaiu- 
ing this distinction in memory, 


s¢ It will appear that all the confusion and 
obscurity charged upon this epistle of St. 
Paul [to the Romans] is groundless; and 
the supposed inconsistency of one part of 
his writings with another, and with what St. 
James has also said on this subject, easily 
cleared up. For the apostle’s doctrine on 
the subject of justification is briefly this, 
and evidently no other than this; namely, 
that in order toa heathen’s first or condi- 
tional justification, by which he is admitted 
into the kingdom of Christ on earth, works 
of righteousness are not necessary, but that 
after such admission, and in order to secure 
what may be called his second or final justi- 
fication, works of righteousness are neces- 
sary. The first justification is peculiar to 
those who are newly converted to Chris- 
tianity, and is conferred upon them, when 
they are received into the communion of 
the Church by baptism, whereby they are 
said to become heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii, 7); and in order to 
which nothing more was required than a 
profession of repentance, and faith in Christ 
(Acts ii. 38). The second justification, by 
which sincere Christians become entitled to 
the actual possession of their heavenly in- 
heritance, is reserved unto the consumma- 
tion of all things, and is to be obtained by 
nothing less than a patient continuance in 
well-doing (Rom. ii. 7). On the ground of 
this interpretation, then, the apostle’s rea- 
soning will appear uniform and consistent, 
not only with itself, but with the doctrine 
of the gospel and of the rest of the apostles. 
He tells us, indeed, on some occasions, that 
we are justified by faith only, without works 
of any kind ; and on others, that it is neces- 
sary to be fruitful in every good work (Rom. 
31.13; 2 Thess. i. 113 Coloss. i. 10; Tit. 
iii, 8); agreeing in this, with St. James, 
that, though faith alone is sufficient for our 
admittance into the community of Chris- 
tians, yet; that it is dead if alone (Ja. ii. 16) 
to all the purposes of future happiness. in 
the former case he speaks of the /irst justi- 
fication, by which we are received into the 
visible church ; in the latter, of the second, 
by which we are accepted unto salvation ; 
and where is the inconsistency or obscurity 
in telling us, that, though faith alone will 
secure us a place in the Church, yet good 
works are also necessary to gain us admit- 
tance into heaven. 

“¢ As, then, éwo kinds of justification are 
treated of by the apostle, so also are there 
two kinds of faith. 

‘¢ The first is that avowal of their belief 
in Christ, whereby persons hitherto uacon- 
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verted are admitted into the Chureh; the 
second, that which bringeth forth in persons 
already members of the Church, those fruits 
of righteousness in their lives, which alone 
can entitle them to salvation. The first is 
but a foundation without a superstructure ; 
the second is the first faith, built upon and 
improved into virtuous actions (2 Pet. i. 
5—8); or as St. James expresses it, ‘ by 
works made perfect.” The jirst is, merely 
a profession with the mouth ; the second an 
active principle in the heart. The first, the 
common faith of all Christians, good and 
bad; being that which entitles them to 
that name, and the present privileges of it. 
The second, peculiar to gaod Christians; 
aud that which alone can entitle them to 
the character and future rewards of such. 
The first, therefore, that which a man may 
have and yet be a very wicked person, and 
in danger of perishing eternally, as was the 
case of Simon the sorcerer, who, though he 
believed, and in consequence of that was 
baptised (Acts viii. 13), yet was pronounced 
to be in the ‘ gall of bitterness, and in the 
bonds of iniquity’ (Acts viii. 15) ; whereas 
the second is that by which we believe to 
the saving of the soul. Heb. x. 39.” pp. 
37—40. 


This is cash-divinity; and as we 
have been calumniated through not in- 
dorsing worthless bills, offered because 
very many take them, we beg to ob- 
serve, that we have lived too long in 
the world not to know that very many 
never did that which was right. This 
most excellent work ought, in our opi- 
nion, to be a standard ordination book, 
for it will prevent that demoralization 
of the people, which the theological 
ignorance alluded to among gaudy 
preachers, so tends to promote. 


een eee 


A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. By 
the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, M.4. &e. 
8v0. pp. 662. 

IN p. 572 is the following para- 
graph: 

“I asked him [Mr. Legh Richmond] 
how we were to reconcile the increase of 
religion with the acknowledged growth of 
crime, as evinced in our courts of justice ? 
He answered, ‘ Both are true. Bad men 
are becoming worse, and good men better. 
The first are ripeuing for judgment, the lat- 
ter for glory. The increase of wickedness is 
in this respect a proof of the increase of re- 
ligion. The devil is wroth, knowing that 
his time is short.” 


Here is a plain confession that John 
Wesley (the founder of this fanaticism) 
was most successfully counteracted by 
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the devil, who made two sinners for 
one saint; and this is laid to the charge 
of Providence, that the majority ‘of 
mankind might be more severely judg- 
ed. This atrocious though uninten- 
tional blasphemy is, upon reflection, 
horrible; for it amounts evidently to 
this, that the paternal and benevolent 
Father of us all consented to gratify 
John Wesley in his projects, by per- 
mitting the devil to take two souls for 
every one saved by the said John. 

But an extraordinary matter in this 
subject remains yet to be settled. How 
comes it, that when the national edu- 
cation was established in Scotland, to 
the infinite improvement of the peo- 
ple, (and the Reports of the Prison So- 
ciety all likewise bear testimony to the 
same result,) that the devil did not be- 
come wroth here, as in the case of poor 
John Wesley's project, and produce 
also two sinners for one saint. There 
can be no doubt of his willingness so 
to do. The fact is, that the whole 
system of Wesley is utterly irrational ; 
that it is propagated by the very same 
arguments and pretensions, as that of 
Mahomet, * (viz. au especial mission of 
Providence) and tends to the very same 
results as those which the Koran has 
produced. It is a solemn truth that, 
the difference of moral character and 
certain doctrines excepted, the respec- 
tive lives of Mahomet with his angel, 
and Wesley with his Providence, are 
precisely of similar legendary construc- 
tion ; and, whatever civil and political 
evils Islamism has done for the Turks, 
Wesleyanism will do to us. 

Nevertheless, if a subscription for a 
statue to Dr. Bett was suggested in 
this country, what patronage would it 
find? though, to use the fanatical lan- 
guage of this very book, it is evident 
that the devil has beat John Wesley, 
while Dr. Bex has come off con- 
queror. We are sorry to say that it is, 
in our opinion, a national disgrace, 
that this country, hitherto famed for 
good sense, should be so bubbled. But 
It seems to be an epidemic, that we 
should be at times periodically mad. 
Four years ago, as Mr. Moreau informs 
us, we ruined honest and opulent men 
by pecuniary lures, that they might 
take a part in bubbles, and enrich 
rogues. Now rational and honourable 
clergymen are to be insulted and abused 





* We are indebted to Dr. D’Oyly for this 
assimilation, ; 
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because they are not, in curing one 
leak, the means of making two others. 

To the private life and good inten- 
tions of Mr. Legh Richmond we bear 
willing testimony; but we should vio-~ 
late public duty, conscience, and prin- 
ciple, if we said more. The book isa 
mere echo of Wesley’s Diary, a jargon 
made out of scriptural phrases, of con- 
versations full of savoury sweetness 
(p. 225), and of what is called cant. 
Not one word or thought of reason 
and common sense is to be found. The 
matter simply consists of Mr. Legh 
Richmond's preaching here and there, 
hugging dissenters, and vilifying his 
brother clergymen, and lauding reli- 
gious charlatanry. But, if history cor- 
rectly informs us that fanaticism is:a 
civil and political evil, then do we be- 
lieve (and we have no personal feelings 
to bias us), that Mr. Legh Richmond 
has done much mischief, though with 
the best intentions. 


Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. By Thos. Wyse, jun. 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1T would have been some loss to 

the poetical world, if Milton had not 

epicized the devil, and given us the 

Pandemonian debates and speeches. 

In like manner, the political public is 

obliged to Mr. Wyse for this account 

of the Catholic Association. The plot 

of the devil to decéive a woman (a 

thing which a coxcomb often effects, 

without any trouble whatever,) was in 
its cumbrous plan and agency a dis- 
grace to the judgment of the ‘* Arch- 
angel ruined;” for a scarlet uniform: 
would have been alone sufficient; but 
the Catholic Association had a far 
more difficult object ; and it would be 
unjust to deny it the merit of having 
been a conspiracy, which has given 
dignity and character to a humble strike 
for wages ; and turned out to be a mas- 
terly effort of human dzmoniacism, 
superior to Milton’s war in heaven, 
and the fall of man, inasmuch as it 
was far better managed, and had in 
view an object equally wicked ; that of 
elevating the Pope, as the other did 
the Devil over God. We may be 
thought to speak only in sarcasm, but 
we are serious, Popery cannot pro- 
duce civil and political good. It de- 
composes all the ingredients. If Chris- 
tianity be the tree of life, Popery is 
only the rotten fruit of it, which en- 
genders insects, and is unfit for food. 
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The mischief has been prevented in 
England by substituting wholesome 
Protestantism ; in France by contempt. 
The former is the best method, because 
it does not destroy principle; and he 
who can rejoice in the downfall (if so 
it can be thought) of Protestant as- 
cendancy, merits the strong colloquial 
appellation applied to a rogue, but too 
unseemly for our use. This we regret, 
because, for the sake of emphasis, we 
would willingly apply it to any man 
who can vindicate and support a sys- 
tem by which rags, beggary, fraud, 
cruelty, intolerance, and ignorance, 
are. perpetuated ; and so they are in 
every country, where Catholicism is 
dominant. Protestantism is not a mere 
ecclesiastical creed ; it is a mighty po- 
litical good. 

Whether we have been at all severe 
in our opinions of the demoniacism of 
the Catholic Association, let philan- 
thropists decide, by the following ac- 
count of its intentions (under failure), 
intentions which no Christian, scarcely 
a heathen, would harbour in his bo- 
som ; for the Jesuits themselves never 
meditated such miseries as the Asso- 
ciation intended for unfortunate Ire- 
Jand. This will appear by the details. 
(1) Obedience to the Association was 
to be the paramount principle in the 
heart of every peasant in the country ; 
and the power of the Association to 
be absolute and universal, beyond the 
controul of law or force. i. 392. 

(2) The rebellion of 1798 was urged 
by several ** Ministers of the Gospel.” 
i. 400. 

(3) ‘Exclusive dealing” was sug- 
gested by the non-intercourse resolu- 
tions of 1782, and, 

‘* Had the measure been carried into ef- 
fect, neither the arms of the King, nor the 
anathemas of the Church, nor the parch- 
ment of the Law, could have prevented in a 
few months the total disorganization of Irish 
society, and reduced the Minister to the 
alternative of a war of extermination, or a 
hurried and reluctant concession of Catho- 
lic claims.” i, 423. 


(4) All the banks were to have been 
simultaneously run upon, and the 
funded property of the Catholics to 
have been sold out. 


“In Ireland the effects would have been 
tremendous. It would instantly have limit- 
ed all discounts to such a degree, that half 
of the commercial establishments must sud- 
denly and inevitably have perished. Most 
of the Irish merchants are, comparatively 


speaking, retailers, and dependent entirely - 


on the English manufacturers for their sup- 
ply. The impossibility, in consequence of 
such a change as that just contemplated, of 
answering engagements would have become 
universal. Bankruptcies would of course 
multiply in every direction; commerce 
would become perfectly stagnant ; the same 
stagnation would by degrees be communi- 
cated to agriculture. The peasants would 
starve; the whole country would fall into a 
state of absolute pauperism; every one 
would require charity, and there would be 
none, or nearly none to give it.” i, 435. 

Now it is evident that there is a 
blunder, an Hibernicism in these pro- 
jects, namely, that the evils would 
have fallen more upon the numerous 
Catholics, than the few Protestants. 
Foolish, however, as the plans were, 
an attempt may be made to revive 
them, in order to effect a repeal of the 
Union, and the ultimate extirpation of 
Protestantism. 

The book before us says, that the 
Irish study the American rebellion, as 
the archetype of their own future inde- 
pendence. If the attempt be made, 
we presume that Government will 
crush it in ovo, because nothing can 
be more easy than prevention of con- 
spiracy, illegal extortion, and drainage 
of the banks. Ireland furnishes two- 
thirds of the provisions of the Navy 
during war, and a hundred thousand 
soldiers and sailors annually. Savages 
the Irish may be; but savages have 
often grand and heroic sentiment. 
Cold hearts are not suited to such tem- 
peraments, no more than they are to 


sailors; and there is in the very pea- . 


saniry a generosity of feeling and a 
promptitude of wit, which show that 
their Celticisms, both moral and ‘intel- 
lectual, are not of a mean rank. Nearly 
all their bad habits proceed from a po- 
litical evil, viz. an excessive popula- 
tion, whose maintenance is thrown 
wholly upon the land, instead of com- 
merce and manufactures, which bring 
with them peace and order. But to 
return. It would be intolerable for 
the poor of a parish to overpower the 
vestry, and vote the property of the 
wealthy inhabitants into their own 
pockets; but the Catholic Association 
Is a pernicious precedent for popula- 
tion to bring up its numerical strength, 
and endeavour the overthrow of pro- 
perty; and it suggests Machiavelian 
methods of success. As to Ireland it- 
self, its excessive population, and its bad 


mode of maintenance, will during such - 
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a state of things render it excessively 
troublesome to England ; and, if it be 
troublesome, it must be under con- 
troul. 


—-@-- 

Choir-service Vindicated. A Sermon preach- 
ed.in the Parish Church of Ross, in the 
County of Hereford, in behalf of the Choir 
of that place, on Sunday, Sept. 13, 1829. 
Published for the benefit of the Choir. By 

_ the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M. A. F.A.S. 
§c. &c. 8vo, pp. 16. Rivingtons, &c. 


HIGH taste in luxury and the arts, 
and low taste in religion and reason, is 
the fashion of the present day, and a 
very bad one it is; for it aims at the 
destruction of every thing that is vene- 
rable and ancient, and threatens to 
convert us into a nation of Visionaries 
and Charlatans. Even the Bible can- 
not stand before the mania; for a short 
time back, when a musical festival 
was held at Norwich for a charitable 
purpose, a pharisaic puritan preached 
against it, and injured the receipts. 
The Sermon before us notices this 
officious and illnatured interference, 
and proves that Choir service is strictly 
of scriptural origin and character. We 
cannot, however, be further diffuse, 
because we wish to lay before our 
readers the conclusion. 


*‘In truth, the art of Music is of the 
highest rank in Scripture, in reason, and in 
nature. What, in fact, is Music, but vocal 
Sculpture, the conformation of sounds to a 
standard of beauty? what is it but an eleva- 
tion of the character of sound from huma- 
nity to heroism ? Music unlocks the stures 
of memory, reminds us of impressions, 
which once were felt in rapture, and makes 
us live again over hours of past happiness. 
It brings back the cloudless skies of hope ? 
It steeps in tears the sparkling eye of thought- 
less merriment, and yet does not destroy its 
felicity. It teaches the mourner that there 
may be a joy in grief itself. Does not the 
very power of producing such wonderful 
effects, show that the production of fine 
sounds is a condescension of Providence, 
allowed to us for the benevolent purpose of 
eliciting part of the divine attributes ? may 
there not be vision in sounds, and colours in 
words ? are there not Sun-rise and Sun-set, 
golden clouds, blue skies, and gay rainbows 
in the varied atmosphere of music? are not 
lightnings, thunders, and all the mightiest 
impressions of the senses to be effected by 
sounds? will not the trumpet alone of the 
Giant Archangel, be an Earthquake which 
will raise us out of our very graves? and 
when we are in heaven itself, all exterior 
pleasure will consist in eye and ear, in vision 
and music? even upon earth, Church-music 
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is the Epic poetry of devotion —as far as 
lies within our mortal means, we bring 
down from heaven the Hosannas of the 
Seraphs, who sing around the throne of 
God; and we set to the holy tunes. the 
sublime ideas of the inspired prophets. Shall 
I mention him, who has shown us that this 
is possible—need I name Handel. 

‘¢ There are those who solemnly believe 
that it becomes ignorance to be a learner 
not a teacher; there are those, who do not 
like the wisdom of God to be fraternized 
with the folly of man? who shudder at the 
blasphemy of makisg the Holy Scriptures 
cards and playing tables, for the pastime of 
conceit and captiousness—there are those, 
who may consider it productive of debase- 
ment of character to apply low taste to 
sublime objects; to treat mountains as if 
they were mole-hills, and oceans as if they 
were pools ? 

‘‘ Under such impressions, impressions 
which it is my duty and happiness to avow, 
I acknowledge not any religion which is 
merely born of man—it has all the corrup- 
tions, all the Satanic adulterations of our 
fallen nature—I acknowledge not that to be 
religion which is not fruit of the tree of life 
—I think, that true religion resembles some 
holy inhabitant of the heaven of heavens, 
the glory and lustre of whose figure we may 
see through a glass darkly—I would not 
have those pictures to he subjects of idola- 
try, but 1 would have all that belongs to re- 
ligion to be at least consistent and in cha- 
racter. It was as impossible to disjoin 
piety from our ancient architecture, as awe 
from a thunder-storm. The very eye was 
compelled to kneel down and pray. Much 
respect is therefore due to the minister and 
parishioners of this place, for the warm in- 
terest which they have taken in the dignity 
and decoration of their ancient church. To 
do so, was a point of conscience and delight 
with our forefathers: and ever let those 
who walk over their hallowed graves, re- 
member that the church-yard is holy land, 
and the church a holy city—let them re- 
member that the love of ancient things de- 
notes staidness, and of innovation levity,*— 
let them never sing tie Lord’s song in a 
strange land—let them not, with the dissa- 
tisfied children of Israel, cry out for new 
Gods—for ridiculous Gods in the form of 
brute animals—for divers and strange doc- 
trines. 

‘* Whatever confers innocent enjoyment 
and fosters rational piety; whatever unites 
pleasure with duty, assuredly merits pa- 
tronage. Shall we quench a fire, that in- 
flames devotion? oh no! it is the same 
holy fire as that which descended from 
heaven, and lit up the sacrifice upon the 
altar. Shall we imitate the ruffian Icono- 
clast, who tore the many-coloured glass 


* Hooker. 
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from the gorgeous window, broke to pieces 
the sacred monuments of the dead, and 
brought the owl to hoot, where pealing 
anthems had swelled the note of praise? 
Oh no! these are not days when devils can 
take the form of angels of light, and pretend 
to ascend the ladder of Jacob. Prevalent 
as is bad taste, and disgusting as is the low 
familiarity with which the Deity is treated, 
be it reraembered, that never more than 
one half of the globe is in darkness, and that 
the Sun of knowledge never ceases to shine. 
Let us then be such givers as God loves, 
be cheerful givers; and was not he such, 
your own Man or Ross? we know, that 
offerings and oblations, for embellishment 
of divine worship, are in the language of 
Scripture alms-deeds that come up to heaven, 
as a memorial before God. We know that 
when the rich out of their abundance cast 
their gifts into the Treasury, so imperative 
was the duty deemed, that even a poor 
widow threw in two mites, her little all. 
Our Lord annexed a blessing to the action ; 
and such actions are, like the gifts of Abel, 
to which God gave testimony,—and as to 
the subject, Church-music and the practice 
of it, it cannot be separated from piety, 
until thanksgiving forms no part of divine 
worship. 

** That cannot, will not be, until we turn 
deadly pale, by the awful summons of the 
Last Day ; by all we see, by all we are, and 
by all we have becoming nothing. But 
while we live and move, and have our being, 
the clock will not stop,—it will continue to 
strike the hours of homage and worship ; 
and we shall not be deaf, dumb, or blind. 
We shall praise thee, O God! we shall ac- 
knowledge thee to be the Lord, the Father 
everlasting, —we shall glorify thee, we shall 
magnify thee, Alohim, Jehovah, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, —all creation 
will have but one voice in proclaiming 
Power, and Honour, and Glory, and Might, 
and Majesty, and Dominion, to the Lord 
God who omnipotent reigneth, and who will 
reign for ever and ever, infinite beyond 
place, and eternal beyond time,—Hallelujah 
—Amen.” 


—«Q— 
The History of the Church of Christ, in- 
tended as a continuation of the Work of 
the Rev. Joseph Milner, M.A. and the 
Very Rev. Isaac Miiner, D. D. F.R.S. 
By John Scott, M.A. Vicar of North 
Ferrily, &c. Vol. ti. Part ii. containing 
the History of the Swiss Reformation to the 
close of the Year 1527. 8vo, pp. 325— 
608. , 
ECCLESIASTICAL Histories are 
what is called in vulgar language 
** Doctor's Shops.””. They abound with 
wholesome medicines and rank poisons, 
and should not be kept by any person 
who does not know how to represent 
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the respective consequences of use and 
abuse, knowledge and error. 

To the theological qualifications of 
Mr. Scott, we have before borne ample 
testimony. The historical materials 
before us we shall not garble, because 
we have a long extract to make con- 
cerning the importance of learning to 
an Ecclesiastic. But recently, at a Vi- 
sitation, a Sermon was preached in de- 
= of such importance, and fol- 

owed by a Charge of the Archdeacon, 

affirming the converse of the proposi- 
tion. The preacher’s diseased reason 
was only common to him with many 
others; but the following extract will, 
we trust, explode the strange notion, a 
notion artfully propagated to prevent 
ignorance being deemed an imperfec- 
tion in a minister. 

*€ One thing with which we cannot fail 
to be struck in these heroes of the Refor- 
mation, is the high character which most 
of them possessed for talent and learning. 
Their acquirements all told, with the most 
powerful effect, for the great work which 
God had excited them to undertake. They 
gave a weight to their character, and an au- 
thority to their decisions, which could not 
otherwise have been attained: they enabled 
them to bring the Scriptures to light, to 
render them, by translation, accessible to 
the people, and to restore the true interpre- 
tation of them; to beat down their enemies 
in argument, and to refute them in their 
favourite appeal to antiquity ; in short, to 
recover the ancient faith of the Church of 
Christ, uncorrupted by novelties and extra- 
vagancies, whether their own or those of 
other teachers. Without their high literary 
attainments, humanly speaking, they could 
never have been qualified for the work which 
they performed, Let sound learning never 
be undervalued. Let it never be surmised 
that it is not conducive to the service of 
God. The pride of Jearning, and the abuse 
of learning, are fatal evils; and without the 
possession of it, no doubt the man of de- 
voted piety, with merely the vernacular 
Scriptures in his hand, may be even emi- 
nently useful; but there are higher and 
more extensive spheres of service, which he 
is clearly not qualified to occupy. Learn- 
ing, when employed not for ostentation, 
but for use,—not to set up human wisdom in 
opposition to divine revelation ; but humbly, 
patiently, and laboriously to trace out, to 
exhibit, to assert, and to defend the revealed 
truth of God, and to apply it to all the 
varied purposes for which it was made 
known—is of the highest value. And let 
every younger student remember, that he 
knows not to what scene of service he is 
destined : let it be his humble aim, depend- 
ing upon and seeking the divine blessing, to 
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become as well qualified as possible for that 
station, be it what it may, to which it shall 
please God to call him.” P. 385. 


--—@— 


Popular Lectures on Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, By William Carpenter, 8vo. 
pp. 438. 

IN taking a philosophical view of 
religion, it will appear evident, that if 
man had not been a religious animal, 
he never could have been civilized, 
while at the same time his physiologi- 
cal conformation shows that he was 
never destined by Providence to be a 
devotee ; history adds that none of the 
arts of civilization which are essential 
to a state suited to practical Christi- 
anity, such as the use of iron, the 

lough, &c. were the inventions of 

Paul the Hermit, Bouthillier de la 

Rancé, or any other devotee. We, 

therefore, in our own private opinion, 

do not attend to any interpretations of 

Scripture which are at variance with 

the laws and acts of Providence ; for it 

is absurd to oppose the word of God to 
his works. Indeed it is a most certain 
mode of furnishing infidelity with wea- 
pons of defence. Weare os as- 
sured by facts, that the useful arts have 
ea | more virtues, and thus more 
promoted the glory of God, and the 
good of man, than all the puritanism 
and austerities of devotees that ever 
existed ; and we are sure that Scripture 

sanctions this opinion, for Christ did 

not appear in the world before it was 

in a state of civilization fitted to re- 
ceive his doctrines ; and how was such 

a state of civilization to be effected, ex- 

cept by those useful arts which devo- 

tees disdain? But while man has teeth 
and hands, was he intended to live by 
superstition? It is, however, now 
deemed a discovery, like that of the 
philosopher’s stone, to multiply mere 
devotees; though had such been the 
intention of Providence, man would 
have had a different mode of subsist- 
ence; and as he could not be an an- 
gel, might have been made to live 
like the animal called Sloth. This de- 
voteeism is in truth only a revival of 
ancient monachism. The system has 
no where been practised with more 
success than in the papal dominions, 
and its civil and political consequences 
are there amply developed. Particu- 
lars are unnecessary. ie is said, that 
in Our own nation at the present day, 
Gent. Mac. October, 1829. 
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our Saviour is made the patron God of 
crime, and that we must go to the thea- 
tre and not to the church for any notice 
of morals.* We know it to be true, and 
we also know that the book before us 
does not devote a single paragraph to 
the admirable ethics of Christianity, or 
its beautiful reason ; that it does not no- 
tice the architecture, only the bricks, 
stones, and cement. 

Mr. Carpenter’s work is a good ele- 
mentary book for acquiring a general 
knowledge of the literary part of the 
Bible, and inducing study of it in that 
view. He writes with temper and 
judgment, and acquaints us with much 
that is valuable; but still with a bias 
to asystem which neglects morals, and 
fosters that latitudinarian spirit of in- 
terpretation which Mr. Bloomfield 
says (Recensio, Pref. vii.) is at variance 
** with the sound principles of ortho- 
dox Protestantism, and with the letter 
and spirit of Scripture in general.” We 
allude to the disrespect with which 
Mr. Carpenter treats Commentaries 
(see p. 137 seq.) Now no rule is bet- 
ter established than that old books are 
not to be understood, except by the 
aid of contemporary writings. How, 
for instance, is the word xaos (Rom. 
xiii. 3) to be comprehended except by 
means of profane contemporary au- 
thors. Bloomfield’s admirable ‘* Re- 
censio” proves that an accurate know- 
ledge of the meaning of the words and 
phrases of the New Testament is not 
to be acquired by mere collation of 
parallel passages. 


—_@—- 


A Christian Peace Offering ; leing an En- 
deavour to alate the Asperities of the Con- 
troversy between the Roman and English 
Catholic Churches. By the Honourable 
Arthur Philip Perceval, B.C. L. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Rector of 
East Horsley, and late Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 186. 


WE know that many Clergymen, 
good and excellent men, betray in their 
ublications ignorance of the world. 
Pn no instance, and we mean it in no 
disrespect, is this deficiency more pal- 
pable than in the hypothesis that union 
enacting the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches would heal all discords, and 
overcome Unitarianism and Dissent. 
It is this hypothesis which the honour- 





* Methodism unmasked, p. 39. 
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able and reverend author strenuously 
advocates. Such a coalition could be 
assignable to no other motive than in- 
terest, and would excite a ruinous dis- 
gust and contempt. The people would 
say, ‘* these parsons would turn atheists 
for the sake of their tithes.” As to 
the Unitarians, Hume admits that there 
is nothing irrational in the doctrine of 
a Trinity, and all philosophers know 
that it is absurd to argue a priori con- 
cerning Deity. But this the Unita- 
rians do; they allegate what is insus- 
ceptible of proof, and as they deny fu- 
ture punishments, the proper mode of 
overcoming them is to alarm the fears 
of mankind upon that particular point, 
and it being impossible to extirpate re- 
ligion out of the human mind, it is the 
only mode by which success can be 
obtained. The Unitarian says, that 
the souls of the wicked are annihilated 
after death,* but matter only is sus- 
ceptible of decomposition, and who 
can predicate mortality, where there 
cannot be decomposition? Philosophy 
may here be invoked with great suc- 
cess ; for, though the phrase of ‘* philo- 
sophy and vain deceit” is taken out of 
the meaning intended by St. Paul, and 
applied to the most glorious and valu- 
able science by artful or foolish per- 
sons, yet there are those who maintain 
that philosophy means no more than a 
knowledge of the laws of Providence. 
Mr. Thomas Moore, the celebrated 

et, says in the preface or notes to 
fis Epicurean, that infinite punish- 
ments cannot be commensurate with 
finite offences; but, according to pre- 
eminent theologians, these infinite 
punishments imply disqualifications for 
any happiness whatever, and so that 
position comes to nothing, for punish- 
ment is positive, and disqualification is 
negative. It appears, therefore, to us 
that the best mode which the Clergy 
can possibly adopt is circulation of a 
cheap and correct compendium of the 
Bible,t to which they can refer as a 
standard. Mr. Todd has in one point 
recently done this in his * Faith and 
Justification,” and, to rational people, 
has set the question at rest for ever, 





* Wheeler. 

+ We mean a concise elucidation of the 
whole Bible; like Servius on the AZneid, 
Steevens on Shakspeare, &c.; stating the 
actual contemporary meaning of the authors. 
The text need not be added, so that it would 
oniv form a dictionary octavo, 
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concerning any scriptural authority for 
disjunction of faith and works. Divi- 
sions of opinion may still exist; but 
under a standard they will decidedly 
denote ignorance. Let the Clergy also 
be the patrons and exemplars of mora- 
lity, philanthropy, utility, and science. 
Public good will then necessitate sup- 
port of them. 
—o— 
A few Remarks on the Expediency and Jus- 


tice of Emancipating the Jews. By P. 
Anichini. 8vo. pp. 82. 


MIND in the present day is in the 
habit of getting inebriated ; for, clever 
and talented as is Mr. Anichini, we 
must consider the following passage in 
p- 43 as a tipsy effusion. 


‘© The mildness of the new doctrines [of 
Christ] had begun to operate conversion 
even among the Jews at a rapid rate; when 
Paul, assuming a dictatorial authority, de- 
stroyed at one blow that pillar of the Mo- 
saic and Christian law, Circumcision, which 
our Saviour had erected as the basis of our 
religion, which had been confirmed by the 
Third Council held at Jerusalem, and de- 
clared to be a law of the new religion. Nor 
was the abolition of circumcision the only 
infringement of the holy Magna Charta 
granted by our Saviour; as several other 
disciplines, and bye-laws, faithfully copied 
from the Mosaic law, and engrafted on the 
new religion, partook of the same fate. It 
was then that the Jews suddenly relapsed 
into their former distrust, and rapidly tra- 
velling from error to error, adopted the 
strange belief that our Saviour was not the 
real Messiah promised by God, because his 
works were destroyed, and his acts annulled 
by the hands of his servants, mortal like 
themselves.” pp. 43, 44. 


Physiologists know that circumci- 
sion in hot climates is a most essential 
preservative of health; but in temperate 
and cold regions, is unnecessary.*— 
The extract does not require confuta- 
tion. The Romans and their Euro- 
pean successors would never have sub- 
mitted to circumcision; and Chris- 
tianity would have lapsed into a mere 
Jewish sect. Into the subject of the 
book we shall not enter. We know 
the fate of the Naturalization Bill, and 
prejudices are posts, against which 
cautious people do not like run their 
heads. 

—_—— 


The German Pulpit ; being a Selection of 
Sermons ly the most eminent modern Di- 





* See Elliotson’s Blumembach. 
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vines of Germany. Translated ly the Rev. 
Richard Baker, M.A. of Merton College, 
Oxford, and Chaplain to the British resi- 
denis at Hamlurgh. 8vo. pp. 419. 


Tue Sermons here translated are such 
as suit educated and rational people. 
They illustrate that best inducement 
to the love of God, the unutterable 
wisdom and benevolence of the Al- 
mighty. They paint in all the beau- 
tiful colouring of poetry and sentiment 
the wisdom and happiness of philoso- 
phical piety. We select a fine passage 
(one only among very many) from the 
18th Sermon on the ‘* Memory of our 
departed Friends :” 


**In the ocean of life, my brethren, are 
frequent agitations and storms, The pas- 
sage is to no one always easy and gentle, 
always safe and free from peril. ‘Man that 
is born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.’ Alas! how often are we all pain- 
fully sensible of this! whence do we derive 
strength and courage for the conflict? Thou 
must seek them from on high, in the land 
of celestial glory. The angels of peace 
come from above to refresh thee. Call them 
down to thee with a heartfelt remembrance 
of thy glorified friends. Think of the diffi- 
culties which once obstructed their course, 
How soon were they ended, and the haven 
of rest disclosed to them. Beautiful fields 
of light spread themselves before their bliss- 
ful view, on emerging beyond the dark la- 
byrinth of life. When earth’s gloomy gates 
closed upon them, the doors of heaven were 
opened to them. ‘Up, weary wanderer,’ 
they cry to thee from above, ‘up, be of 
good cheer.’ It is worth the trouble to 
strive for heaven, to suffer for heaven. A 
Father’s eye numbers all tears, and those 
which thou weepest with irreproachable 
heart, thou wilt find again as unfading pearls 
in the wreath of victory, which is kept for 
every honest combatant. Thy soul now 
soon becomes calm in God, thou bearest 
afflictions more resignedly, and angels of 
comfert in thy sainted dead, beckon to thee 
from their distant eminence, when thou re- 
memberest their earthly trials. But they 
must also prove angels of strength to thee, 
must serve as models, and summon and in- 
vigorate thee for the arduous contest. Yes, 
whoever knows but one dear being in hea- 
ven, whom he once called his own on earth, 
true love fills him with a longing desire not 
to be eradicated. His most fervent wish, 
aud the aim of his life and conduct, is once 
again to be with them at all times, to find 
them again, and to possess them fur ever.” 
P. 361. 

Thus it is that religion is made a 
comforter, and Church oratory not 
shunned, because reprimand only is to 
be found, which is greeted as a pleasure, 


because it woos amiable feelings ; and, 
if it says any thing harsh, does it affec- 
tionately, parentally, and rationally. 
In Rasheed there is a perpetual dissa- 
tisfaction with the laws of Reason and 
Providence exhibited in the pulpit. It 
struggles to make men what the 
never can be made, and this throu 
acting upon an absurdity, namely, 
“‘that we become acceptable to the 
God of Nature, in tearing ourselves 
from the social duties, and devoting 
ourselves to the sterile contemplation 
of mystic dogmas that have no moral 
object.” So says Madame Stael, and 
philosophers know that mysticism and 
puritanism never promoted the virtue, 
the wisdom, or the happiness of man, 
—this is to be done only by reason, 
morals, benevolence, and piety, which 
do not interpret the Bible at the cost 
of the laws of Providence. 


-—@— 


The History of the Huguenots during the 
Sixteenth Century. By W.S. Browning, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

AS long as religion has purely a re- 
lation to morals, philanthropy, and a 
future state, it is a system which ex- 
emplifies real Christianity ; but when 
it is mixed up with particular interests, 
its genuine character is contaminated 
with worldliness—it is too often a base 
metal gilded. They who neither have 
or can have an interest connected with 
it, speak sincerely as they think ; and, 
because the aggregate of opinions is 
exhibited in parties, the political agi- 
tator, who never neglects numerical 
strength, supports such parties, They 
who have interests to advocate, natu- 
rally are alarmed; and to counteract 
such parties, recommend measures 
which are tyrannical ; and all tyranny 
is insult, and felt as such. Persecu- 
tion, therefore, commences on one 
side, and retaliation on the other. 
Each ‘party succeeds or fails, as their 
secular power preponderates ; forthough 
it be generally true, that persecution 
favours the oppressed cause, it is a po- 
sition ouly just where the contending 
parties are nearly equal in strength, 
For instance, Mary would have most 
certainly re-established Popery, if it 
had pleased Providence to have pro- 
tracted her days; but, as our author 
has very truly observed, the. result, 
through her early decease, only was 
such an impression upon the public 
mind, of sanguinary cruelty, that the 
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English have detested Popery ever 
since. Upon that subject we solemnly 
declare that we are not influenced b 
mere doctrinal differences, but by phi- 
losophical motives and political conse- 
quences. Popery is an imperium in 
imperio, an obstruction to Government, 
a monopoly hostile to liberty, reason, 
and knowledge, a feudal anomaly in 
modern society, a folly which draws a 
smile from a philosopher, and a groan 
from a patriot. It is a misletoe upon 
the oak of religion ; a parasitic glutton- 
ous intruder, which eats out the vitals 
of the noble tree. 

Our author, knowing the sheep’s 
clothing in which this wolf now ap- 
pears, has, he says, written this work 
for the express purpose of denuding 
the disguised beast of prey. He has 
iven us, in an excellent manner, the 
Roorid narrative of the persecution of 
the poor Protestants denominated Hu- 

uenots.* Taking the subject in an 
Cicnsieal view, it appears that various 
»olitical factions and personal jea- 
ee were at the time in full action, 
and menaced the supremacy of the 
Throne. The Huguenots were sup- 
ported or oppressed by the respective 
parties, as best suited their private 
views; the Crown having this secret 
motive, that Popery was more favour- 
able to arbitrary than free government; 
for, in reality, Protestantism does and 
must depend upon liberty and tolera- 
tion. The Reformation of Luther ge- 
nerated an enthusiasm which enabled 
Maurice and some petty princes of 
Germany to give a warlike character 
and energetic action to their subjects. 
This promised advantages. It em- 
boldened them to beard their political 
superiors, and assume a consequence, 
which, under Popery, they could ne- 
ver have acquired. Wherever, too, a 
means of gaining new power is exhi- 
bited to the people, they will patro- 
nize it if they can, and nothing but 
military power, or corrupiing effemi- 
nacy, will prevent their availing them- 
selves of the opportunity. Civil wars 
thence arising, are called wars of opi- 
nion, but such a term is neither pre- 
cise or profound. Opinion is only the 
drum or the trumpet, which assembles 





* There are various etymologies of this 
word. ‘The most probable is Eignots, the 
name of a party at Geneva. The term is 
derived from the German, and signifies a 
sworn confederate. i. 23. 
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and stimulates the combatants,—the 
real object is power or privilege, and 
religion is sometimes the mask of 
treason, often of sedition, and always 
of unpassive Obedience. The policy 
of the Papal See was that which has 
never been equalled, and never wilt 
be surpassed. It was Rome pre-emi- 
nent in political, as it was before in 
military, science. The empire of the 
fox superseded that of the eagle; and 
the utmost exertions of science has not 
extirpated it, and will never do so, but 
by means of infidelity or fanaticism. 
That Voltaire and his coadjutors have 
utterly demolished the. political influ- 
ence of Popery in France, is beyond 
doubt ; but that they have not injured 


the fanatical Protestants of England is” 


equally clear; and of two evils, we 
certainly have the least; for property 
in England, and amelioration of condi- 
tion, is so intimately connected with 
civil quiet, that the children of this 
world and the children of light now 
form one and the same class of persons. 

The following extracts will tend to 
illustrate our preceding remarks, as to 
the manner in which religious socie- 
ties are incorporated with the parties 
of political malcontents, and foment 
civil wars: 


«¢ The Government had declared in favour 
of the Romish Clergy, and had shown a re- 
golution to support the Catholic religion in 
every possible way; in consequence every 
one who was dissatisfied with the ministry, 
felt induced to join the ranks of its declared 
adversaries.” i. 45. 


When tyranny suffers crime to go 
unpunished, and makes no attempt to 
prevent its recurrence, it almost inva- 
tiably drives the people into a conspi- 
racy, which gives them a hope of over- 
turning what would otherwise over- 
whelm them. The French Protestants 
were at that time reduced to that ex- 
tremity. i. 67. 


‘¢ It may be owing to the mild character 
of the King of Navarre, that the confer- 
ences at Vendéme produced no effect ; he 
felt an aversion to creating a civil war, and 
was besides of so undecided a character, 
that by a hope of regaining his wife’s es- 
tates, he could at any time be diverted from 
his main object. His brother the Prince of 
Condé was a different kind of man; ambi- 
tious, restless, and enterprising; detesting 
the Guises, and being allicd to Montmo- 
rency and the Chatillons, he assumed an 
important rank in the discontented party, 
which was now swelled by ail the Protest- 
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ants, and such Catholics as joined in the 


hatred of the Lorraine princes.” i. 69. 

*¢ Such a connection naturally excited the 
suspicions of Catherine, who deemed it ne- 
cessary to encourage the Calvinists, as a 
counterpoise. She showed herself friendly 
to the Protectant leaders, in order that they 
might be disposed to second her in case of 
need.” i. 96. 


These extracts are sufficient to show 
what convenient tools are religious 
parties for political agitators to work 
with. 

What in England is most connected 
with the Huguenot history is the hor- 
rid ‘* Bartholomew Massacre.” Dr. 
Lingard makes it an ‘ unpremeditated 
ebullition’ of popular fury,” an ab- 
surdity which nobody accredits. Our 
author in a most able and satisfactory 
manner shows that it was a grand coup 
(like the slaughter of the Danes in 
Anglo-Saxon history), by which the 
Protestants would be either extirpated, 
intimidated into submission, or inca- 
pacitated for future effectual resistance. 
The details of this butchery are given 
by our author in horrid perfection ; and 
a most salutary admonition it is to 
Protestants, for Papists (according to 
history) are only restrained from perse- 
cution and even blood by having their 
teeth and claws drawn. 

Among other concessions, it has 
been demanded -of the State that they 
should naturalize that “ inoffensive and 
harmless” society the Jesuits. This is 
an age when people shut their eyes 
and open their ears; believe every 
thing, and see nothing. Our author 
speaks thus upon the subject : 


*¢The declaration published by them 
[the Jesuits] in answer to the decree for 
their banishment, contains an observation 
which completely proves the danger and 
confusion which must attend their esta- 
blishment in any country where the people 
have made the least advances in civilization. 
After arguing upon the Bull of Sixtus V. 
which deprived the King of his right to the 
Crown, and declaring that the Court had 
usurped the authority of the Church in stig- 
matising as impious and heretical, the 
maxims which Chatel had imbibed, the Fa- 
thers added, ‘ that lay-judges condemning 
ecclesiastics, and particularly religieux, the 
immediate subjects of the Pope, were ex- 
communicated.’ As the society can increase 
it numbers without any controul from the 
Government, the influence of such a body 
refusing submission to the civil magistrate, 

ily d sers the exist e of the 
Government itself.” ii. 363. 
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This work is excellently digested, 
and most instructive to those who 
wish to learn the political effects of 
religious parties. 


—@-- 


A Brief Explanatory Statement of the Prin- 
ciple and Application of a Plan for pre- 
venting Ships foundering at Sea, and 
thereby rendering every Ship a Life Ship. 
By Ralph Watson. 8vo. pp. 70. 
SOMETIME about the year 1803 

or 4, the Rey. T. D. Fosbroke an- 

nounced in the Courier and other 
newspapers, a plan for saving lives un- 
der shipwreck, which consisted in ren- 
dering the vessel inevitably buoyant. 
Mr. F. had the honour of an inter- 
view, by desire, with Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, then Secretary of the Admiralty, 
on the subject ; and upon the matter 
being laid by him before the Board, 
the answer was neither damnatory nor 
approving. The plan chiefly consisted 
in a power of extricating the decks, by 
means of fastening them with move- 
able pins, cutting away the rigging, 
and filling the vacuities between the 
beams with water-proof boxes, to 
which were to be added empty barrels, 
and whatever might aid the buoyancy. 
Upon this principle a model was made, 
exhibited to Mr. F.’s friends, and for- 
warded to London, to a gentleman in- 
timately acquainted with naval archi- 
tecture, but who never pursued the 
subject, nor returned the model. It 
was not in the way of Mr. Fosbroke’s 
ursuits; he had merely started the 
idea, from a persuasion which he re- 
tains to this day *, that there exists no 
physical necessity whatever for a ves- 
sel sinking at sea, under usual cargoes, 
unless intleed it be purposely loaded 
with coals, stones, iron, or hard sub- 
stances, exceeding the buoyancy of its 
dimensions ; against which conse- 
quences there may be precautions. 
The reason, as stated to Mr. F, pri- 
vately, by naval officers of rank, me | 
any plan of the kind is discouraged, 
was, that if cork jackets or life-pre- 
servers were usual on ship-board, the 
men would be always deserting ; nor, 


if disregard of wreck was introduced, 


would they take pains to preserve his 
Majesty's ships: the fear of death ope- 
rating in favour of the service, in the . 
two respects mentioned. 








* We have our information from Mr. F. 
himself, 
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Be the validity of these arguments 
what they may, the philosophic posi- 
tion remains the same, viz. that ships 
may be made incapable of submersion 
without destroying useful purposes ; 
and Mr, Watson, in this elaborate and 
experimental pamphlet (see p. 452 of 
this volume, part i.) proves the fact. 
He shows in pp. 28, 29, that the super 
specific gravity or submerging excess 
of weight, which occasions an cighty- 
gun ship to sink through a leak, 
amounts only to 237 tons, 11 cwt. 
3 qrs. and 6 lbs. whereas by means of 
safety tubes containing 10,000 cubic 
feet of atmospheric air, hermetically 
sealed, and placed between the beams 
of the deck (as in Fosbroke’s plan), 
also between the timbers aud the shelf- 
pieces, an additional buoyancy is 
created of 289 tons, 1 cwt. and 1 Ib.; 
so that the ship will not sink, though 
she would be water-logged, and the 
men be in danger, under a heavy sea, 
of being washed off.* The first ob- 
jection is met by Mr. Watson in the 
following satisfactory manner. 

The Guardian frigate was wrecked 
23 Dec. 1789, and remained water- 
logged on the ocean fifty-nine days; 
and during that period traversed éwelve 
hundred miles of sea. Mr. Watson, 
therefore, states, that if a ship be wa- 
ter-logged, it does not therefore fol- 
low that she becomes unmanageable. 
Oiher objections he meets thus: 


«* A ship when springing a severe leak at 
sea, and the danger of foundering being ap- 
prehended by the crew, their first step is to 
run for port, which frequently not being 
able to accomplish, the vessel is driven on 
shore and wrecked ; whereas in a ship fitted 
with safety tubes, the crew being convinced 
that, under avy circumstances, she could 
not founder, would boldly keep out at sea, 
and thereby weather the gale in perfect 
safety. 

«For the saving of life and property in 
the event of absolute wreck, the safety tubes 
would be of infinite value, for even were the 
ship torn to pieces, this very dismember- 
ment would not only let loose a life-buoy 
for every man on board, but such portions 


of the ship as still hung together would be. 


the safest and most buoyant rafts that could 
be constructed for saving the property. 
Again, were she wrecked without being torn 
to pieces, she could (a measure not to be 
contemplated in a ship without the safety 





* This Mr. F. proposed to prevent by 
nettings, applied as boarding nettings now 
are. 
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tubes) be easily floated into deep water, and 
thereby carried into port, to the preservation 
of the ship and cargo. 

‘In the event of fire also, a ship might 
be hauled close to the wind under a heavy 
press of sail, and her Jee ports and scuttles 
opened purposely to admit her to fill, and 
thus overcome the flames; for when confi- 
dence shall be felt, that beyond a certain 
= the ship could not sink, the sinking 
her to that point would be boldly under- 
taken, and thus every danger averted.” pp. 
43, 44. 


As to the possibility of starvation by 
water-logging, that is only a chance, 
compared with drowning—a certainty. 

As to the same idea having occurred 
to two gentlemen, strangers to each 
other, we only mention actual facts, 
and think the coincidence favourable 
to the position. Mr. Watson has ela- 
borated the plan in a most satisfactory 
manner. With Mr. Fosbroke it was 
merely a toy of amusement. 


a 


THe ANNUALS. 


Forget Me Not, for 1830. By F. Shoberl. 
Ackermaun. 
Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, for 
1830. By F. Shoberl, 


THE Annuals for the ensuing year 
have already made their appearance ; 
and the “* Forget Me Not,” the origi- 
nal parent of all these beautiful pe- 
riodicals, as usual takes the lead in 
priority of publication. Among a host 
of others that arose in imitation was 
the “Juvenile Forget Me Not,” by 
Mrs. Hall, from which this year has 
originated the above Annual, entitled 
**Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me 
Not,” under the superintendance of 
the same talented editor as the original 
publication above classified. 

It would be an invidious and per- 
haps ungracious task to particularize 
the respective merits of all these An- 
nual Publications. They all deserve, 
and we are happy to say, the majority 
of them receive, the most extensive 
patronage. The circulation of some of 
these Annuals is from ten to twenty 
thousand in the home market alone, 
to say nothing of the translations which 
circulate in almost every country of 
the old and new world; for such is the 
superiority of these exquisite specimens 
of English mauufacture, that their 
French and German competitors, who 
first took the field, have been utterly 
beaten out of it. They constitute, in- 
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deed, one of the most characteristic, as 
well as beautiful illustrations, of the 
ingenuity, intelligence, and enterprise, 
of our countrymen, and may be said to 
have created a new era in the annals 
of the fine arts. Engraving on steel, 
which is comparatively of recent adop- 
tion, has materially contributed to the 
diffusion of these beautiful specimens 
of genius and art. For the multipli- 
cation of copies it is superior to every 
other plan which has been adopted. 
Wood engravings are generally too 
coarse and imperfect, to pourtray na- 
tural objects with sufficient fineness 
and delicacy; lithography is too apt 
to fail in its intended effect; and copper 
could, at the utmost, produce no more 
than a thousand good impressions ; 
while the engraver on steel can strike 
off at least ten thousand. The conse- 
quences of this new method have been 
diffused with a suddenness of effect 
exceeding, perhaps, those of any other 
discovery. This has given an impulse 
to and a taste for the fine arts, which 
neither the Royal Academy nor Boy- 
dell’s celebrated Shakspeare Gallery 
was capable of imparting. Paintings 
and engravings were formerly mere 
expensive articles of luxury, to be 
obtained only by the nobles and the 
wealthy of the land. But the rea- 
sonableness of the price, to which 
steel engraving has reduced the finest 
specimens of art, secures a sale of al- 
most indefinite extent. Indeed, not 
one of the Annuals, but for this art of 
engraving on steel, could be published, 
except at such a price as would place 
it beyond the reach of any but the 
most opulent classes. The volume 
now sold for 12s. could not be sold for 
three or four times the amount. ft 
the same time, these Annuals give re- 
gular employment, in one year alone, 
to more artists than were occupied 
during several years in printing and en- 
graving Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery ; 
so that here is at once a regular and 
permanent employment for nearly all 
Our eminent artists, and a diffusion 
of the finest specimens of art al- 
most heyond the power of calculation. 
This is a patronage, before which the 
patronage of royalty or of academies, 
however munificent, sinks into insig- 
nificance. The artists and publishers 
have now an instrament of power in 
their hands, which, by judicious ap- 
plication, may give a taste and relish 
for the higher excellencies of the art. 
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Of the new and splendid species of 
English literature which has been so 
highly promoted by the art of steel 
engraving, Mr. Ackermann may be 
truly styled the founder and original 
parent. His enterprising spirit first 
imparted a relish to the public taste, 
which, at least for some time to come, 
is not likely to subside. 

With respect to the present ‘ For- 
get Me Not,” the ouldlidbennin and 
literary compositions are all of the 
same excellent standard as heretofore, 
the majority of them being by the same 
individuals. It is almost an invidious 
task to particularize ; but the engrav- 
ings with which we feel the most 
pleased are, —the ‘Place Jeanne 
d’Arc, at Rouen,” designed by Prout, 
and engraved by Le Keux; ‘‘ Green- 
wich Hospital,” by Owen, and Wal- 
lis ; ‘the Orphan Family,” by Chis- 
holme, and Davenport; ‘* Undine,” 
by Warren, and Retzsch; ‘the Im- 
provisatorice,” by Bone, and Romney ; 
the ‘* Death of the Dove,” by Steward- 
son, and Finden. 

There are many prose compositions 
of considerable interest, but all too 
long for extract. Among the poems 
introduced is one which was the first 
attempt of the late Lord Byron that 
is known to be extant. ‘* We consi- 
der this piece (says the Editor) as be- 
ing the more curious, inasmuch as it 
displays no dawning of that genius 
which soon afterwards burst forth with 
overpowering splendour. It was in- 
spired by the tender passion, and ap- 
pears in the shape of verses addressed 
to the object of his earliest, and per- 
haps his only real attachment, the 
‘Mary’ whom he has celebrated in 
many of his poems.” These lines 
were written about a year before this 
lady’s marriage, and when Lord Byron 
left Annesley : 


To my DEAR Mary ANNE. 
By Lorp Byron. 


Adieu to sweet Mary for ever! 
From her I must quickly depart. 
Tho’ the fates us from each other sever, 
Still her image will dwell in my heart. 


The flame that within my breast burns 

Is unlike what in lovers’ hearts glows ; 
The love which for Mary I feel, 

Is far purer than Cupid bestows. 


I wish not your peace to disturb,— 

T wish not your joys to molest,— 
Mistake not my passion for love, 

’Tis your friendship alone I request. 
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Not ten thousand lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains, 
It will ever within my heart dwell, 
While the warm blood flows thro’ my 
veins. 


May the Ruler of Heaven look down, 
And my Mary from evil defend ! 
May she ne’er know adversity’s frown, 
May her happiness ne’er have an end. 
Once more, my sweet Mary, adieu! 
Farewell! I with anguish repeat— 
For ever I'll think upon you, 
While this heart in my bosom shall beat. 


The “ Juvenile Forget Me Not,” is 
intended for the more youthful portion 
of the community ; its price being only 
two-thirds of its predecessor. In the 
words of the Editor, ‘it is presumed 
that, originating with the same pub- 
lisher, and placed under the same lite- 
rary superintendance as the work after 
which it is named ; it needs no stronger 
recommendation than what it derives 
from these circumstances, to parents, 
to guardians, and to the friends of 
youth of both sexes, who wish to put 
into the hands of the latter an elegant 
miscellany, adapted to their age and 
capacity, and containing nothing but 
what is conducive to moral improve- 
ment, combined with pleasing instruc- 
tion and innocent amusement.” 

Among the engravings (nine in 
number), ‘the Prophet,” “‘ the School- 
mistress,” ‘‘ the Lacemaker,” and *‘ the 
Fisherman’s Family,” are the most 
pleasing: they are tastefully designed, 
and beautifully executed. 

From the numerous pleasing compo- 
sitions both in prose and verse, we ex- 
tract the following : 


REFLECTION IN AUTUMN. 
By the late Rev. W. Gittesrte. 


Now thick the yellow leaves are strew’d, 
And stain the meadow’s lively green ; 
While sad I roam through this lone wood, 

And muse on the departing scene, 


In hazel copse, or birchen bower, 
Can scarce the blackbird hide her wing ; 
While fall the leaves in eddying shower, 
Like hawthorn blossom in the spring. 


Thus generations, like the leaves, 
Are nipt by age’s chilling breeze ; 
And earth, the common grave, receives 
The sad remains of men and trees. 


There all the forms of being meet ; 

And, when the world is wrapt in snow, 
Say, is not this the winding-sheet 

Which foids the dead that sleep below ? 
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Ye forms of life! return’d to earth, 
Soon death dissolves your transient frame, 
But boasts the soul a nobler birth, 
And soars to heaven—from whence it 
came. 


Friendship’s Offering, for 1830. , Smith, 
Ider, and Co. 


NEXT to the “ Forget Me Not,” 
in age and order of publication, is this 
elegant Christmas present. It is no 
way inferior in decoration or talent to 
its predecessors; and py fills its 
high place among the gay family of 
Annuals. Its embellishments are the 
same in number, and consist of por- 
traits, views, and historic and domes- 
tic incidents. The frontispiece is an 
exquisite engraving by T. A. Dean, of 
Sweet Lyra, with locks of youth, and 
sacred instrument of song, from a paint- 
ing by J. Wood. The countenance is 
expressively alive to the “‘ concord of 
sweet sounds,” which her delicate fin- 
gers elicit from the graceful instru- 
ment. The able pencil of J. M. W. 
Turner has furnished a very awful 
view near Mount Vesuvius, with the 
bay and the buildings on the beach. 
“* Echo,” by G. Arnald, A.R.A. is a 
a picture; and so is the view of 

poleto, the town attacked by Hanni- 
bal immediately after the defeat of the 
Romans at Thrasimenus, taken by 
Capt. Melville Grindlay. Wilkie has 
contributed one subject, ‘* Reading the 
News,” but it is not very striking ; and 
Leslie, the Scottish pictorial historian, 
has one pensive story illustrative of 
some lines on the sorrows of Queen 
Catharine of Arragon. ‘‘ Early Sor- 
row” represents a little boy wondering 
with fear and anxiety at the death of 
his favourite bird. It is from Westall’s 
pencil, and has much truth and force. 
The next picture represents “‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots presenting her son to 
the Commissioners of the Scottish 
Church.” It is by J. Stephanoff, who 
has been more successful in his deli- 
neations of the serious heads of the 
Kirk, than in the beauty of the gay 
and criminal Queen. Kidd who has 
acquired much reputation as a hu- 
mourist, will not gain any thing by 
“the Masquerade ;” and Stothard does 
not increase his reputation by the 
*Spae wife.” 

Besides the tale of Il Vesuviano, 
there are several others deserving of 
equal praise; the authors of which are 
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all well known to'the public, we shall 
only mention their names and the ti- 
tles of their pieces. William Kennedy 
has the ‘“ dutline of a Life;” and 
“Thirty Years ;” “ the Voyage out,” 
by Mrs. Bowdich; and ‘‘ the Cobbler 
over the way,” by Miss Mitford. 

The names of the contributors in 
the poetical department are amongst 
the brightest and the best; and talent 
and beauty of sentiment are often con- 
spicuous. 

The Winter's Wreath for 1830. Whittaker. 


WE have already noticed with due 
commendation the embellishments of 
this beautiful volume, see p. 256.— 
Furning to the literary contents, we 
find a homely little tale by the author 
of ** Recollections of the Peninsula,’ 
of “‘ Blind Howard and his Grand- 
children ;” and a village story by Miss 
Mitford, about ‘*two Sisters.” The 
poetical pieces are very numerous; 
some are of a superior description, but 
the majority are but mediocre. We 
extract the following lines by a name 
dear to literature, and the gentleman 
to whom this agreeable little volume 
is dedicated. 


ParTING, sy W. Roscoe, Esg. 


How painful the hour that compels us to 
part [the heart ! 
With the friends that we cherish, as gems of 
But ah, more severe when that parting is told 
With a voice unimpassion’d, an aspect that’s 
cold; 
When the sigh meets no sigh from an an- 
swering breast, [to be prest ; 
When the hand pressing warm vainly sues 
For then ’tis not absence alone we deplore, 
But friendship decay’d and affection no more. 


From the friends that we love when we wan- 
der alone, (unknown, 
Our thoughts unexprest, and our feelings 
Whilst hope strives in vain through futu- 
rity’s gloom, [come ; 
To desery one bright moment in seasons to 
Yet then, if a sigh be but heav’d from the 
breast, [prest, 
If the hand pressing warm in requital be 
Some soft recollections will still be in store, 
Though in parting we feel we may never 
meet more, 
The Amulet, for 18380. 
Westley. 
IN the graphic department of this 
ear’s Amulet, there is much excel- 
ence. The frontispiece is Pickers- 
gill’s “* Minstrel of Chamouni,” an in- 
Gent. Mac. October, 1829. 
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By S. C. Hall. 
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teresting picture noticed in our review 
of the Academy’s Exhibition 1828.— 
It is engraved by John H. Robinson. 
The accompanying lines, pleasing and 
mild, are from the pen of Mrs. Pickers- 
gill.—The next in order is one of Mar- 
tin’s sublimely grand dispositions of 
gloom and light, masses of architec. 
ture, and crowds of figures: the sub- 
ject “ the Crucifixion.” The “ first in- 
terview between the Spaniards and Pe- 
ruvians,” by H. P. Briggs, is ably repre- 
sented. The ‘* Dorty Bairn” by Da- 
vid Wilkie, is illustrated by a fable 
written by the Rev. W. Wilkie, D.D. 
Leslie is a clever artist, full of feeling 
and truth, and his ‘Sisters of Be- 
thany” is a good instance. The “ Pe- 
dagogue” is a good illustration, by 
Smirke, of Shakspeare’s examination 
of William Page by the Welch tutor. 
The ‘ Gleaner,” by Mr. Holmes, is 
a perfect gem. ollins’s ‘* Fisher- 
man’s Children” boasts no new fea- 
ture. Maulready’s ‘“‘ Anxious Wife” 
we recognised as an admired picture 
at the Academy 1828, and designated 
as the * interior of an English cottage.” 
—‘* Preparing for the Festa,” is a 
sweet Italian scene by Williams; and 
so is the *‘ Mandoline,” with Naples 
in the distance, by Thomas U wins. 

Among the poetical writers are, Al- 
lan Cunningham, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Hemaas, Thomas Pringle, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and Bernard Barton. The 
lay of the Martyrs is a beautiful simple 
ballad of the Covenant times. Mary 
Howitt’s ‘*Old Man’s Story” is very 
pathetic; and the whole ¢ f the collec- 
tion boasts respectability, though not 
much of power or force. 

The prose tales and communications , 
exhibit more talent than the poetical 
productions. Among the instructive 
papers are two by Dr. Walsh; from 
whose valuable paper last year we 
made several extracts. One of them 
is an enquiry into the question, “ Are 
there more inhabited worlds than our 
globe?” And the other is on “the 
first invasion of Ireland; and an ac- 
count of the Irish Herculaneum,” or 
the town of Bannow, destroyed by the 
sands of the sea. 

The Bijou, an Annual of Literature and the 
- Arts. Pickering. 


THE embellishments of the Bijou 
are fewer in number than those of its 
competitors on the same scale; but, 
taken as a whole, they are certainly 
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most delightful and exquisite speci- 
mens of art. No expense seems to 
have been spared to render them de- 
serving of the high patronage, which, 
we understand, has been extended to 
the two preceding volumes of this 
beautiful work. Among other embel- 
lishments, there are engravings from 
three pictures by Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
**two of which (says the publisher) 
derive their claims to attention not 
merely as unrivalled works of art, but 
from that interest which beauty and 
majesty inspire. On the portrait of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot it is not necessary to 
speak, for it carries with it a certain 
passport; and though, from different 
feelings, the striking likeness of our 
august Sovereign is still more sure of 
a grateful reception, the publisher can- 
not refrain from expressing the pride 
he feels that the Bijou should be the 
first of the Annuals which has had 
the honour of presenting an engraving 
that must be welcome to every loyal 
heart in the British empire.”—** Ada,” 
painted by Sir Thomas ‘Lawrence, and 
engraved by Dean, is a perfect gem 
in miniature; the sweetness of ex- 
pression and the delicacy of graphic 
execution being unrivalled. The por- 
trait of Lady Jane Grey, by the same 
artist, from de Heere, is of a similar 
character. The ‘* African daughter” 
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is a lovely picture. ‘‘ The Blue Bell” 
is finely engraved by Fox; but the 
face and feet of the little girl, we are 
sorry to observe, appear to be out of 
drawing. ‘‘ Rosalind and Cella” would 
have formed a charming picture, had 
the artist darkened the Aes ground a 
little more. There wants the relief of 
light "and shade; it is all light—all 
ean, and the effect is partially 
ost. 

There are many pretty compositions 
in both prose and verse, but they cer- 
tainly fall short of that excellence 
which the graphic illustrations display. 





The Juvenile Forget Me Not for 1830. By 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. Westley. 

A VERY pretty present for young 
ladies and gentlemen coming home 
for the holidays. Its illustrations are 
completely of a juvenile character, but 
as attractive and interesting as could 
well be selected. The frontispiece re- 
presents a pretty little girl affectionately 
embracing her younger brother, — 
** Hugh Littlejohn, esq.” is a portrait 
of Master John Lockhart, grandson of 
Sir Walter Scott, and the boy to 
whom the novelist’s History of Scot- 
land is dedicated. The lines by Allan 
Cunningham are very appropriate. 
There are several other very pleasing 
prints. 
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Sate or Lorp Gwyoir’s Pictures, 
May 8, and 9, 1829. 
The following is a list of those paintings 
which sold for upwards of 1001. 

A romantic Landscape, with a group of 
figures passing a deep brook; one of whom 
has made a false step, and is falling back- 
wards; a rich mass of trees behind them, 
and a rising ground to the right. Claude. 
1151. 10s. Norton. 

A Cascade falling over a rocky front-ground, 
where a peasant with his dog is passing 
over a wooden bridge ; above are seen a 
river and a woody mountainous distant 
range. Reysdael. 120/.15s. Harmar. 

Landscape, with a cart and market figure 
descending upon a winding road, above 
which are a cabaret and figures. J. 
Ostade. 2161. 6s. Woodin. 

Virgin with infant Christ, and St. John, on 
panel. G. Romano. 3361. Callard. 

A pastoral courtship, with landscape back- 
ground. Schalken. 809l.15s. Bone. 
An Interior. C. Dusart. 1731. 5s. Niew. 
A Harbour, with a fleet of ships of war at 
anchor, dressed to receive the Prince of 
Orange, who is putting off in his yacht, 
which is firing a signal gun. A pure and 
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brilliant chef-d’ceuvre of W. Vaudervelde. 
3831. 5s. Yates. 

Perseus exhibiting the head of Medusa, and 
Phinius and his armed attendants turned 


into stone. N. Poussin. 105/. Smith. 
Exterior, a party of five Boors smoking. D. 
Teniers. 1151.10s. Rogers. 


Portrait of a Burgomaster, with arched top. 
Rembrandt. 1101. 5s. Bone. 
Interior of a Picture Gallery. D. Teniers. 


1261. Collard. 

Grooms watering Horses. Wouvermans. 
3201. 5s. Zachary. . 

Girl entering Bath. Rembrandt. 1731. 5s. 


Mr. Holwell Carr. 
A mounted peasant driving a cow to water. 


Bergham. 236/. 5s. Seguier for Wells. 
Return from the Chase. P. Wouvermans, 
7141. Foster. 


Corporal Acts of Mercy. Teniers. 3781. Niew. 

Group of Cows and a Horse, landscape. P. 
Potter. 12651. 5s. Collard. 

The Virgin, Child, and Infant St. John. 
C. Dolce. 1471. Bone. 

~ Rape of Europa. Claude. 21001. The 

ing. 

Arich and romantic Landscape. Both. 483!. 

Baring. 
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St.John. Murillo. 1051. Maxwell. 

Interior view of St. Peter’s at Rome, with 
figures. Panini. 1941. 5s. Bone. 

Repose of the Holy Family. Reynolds, 19951. 

His Majesty. 

A grand upright Landscape with figures. 

Gainsborough. 11021. 10s. His Majesty. 
A cavalier on a white horse, halting at a 

bird-catcher’s hut, by Berghem. 3091. 15s. 
All the Pictures produced, 14,6361, 7s. 6d, 

The Swan River.—Huggins. 

Of this spot, so very thickly colonizing 
at the present moment, Mr. Huggins has 
given us a very good print, engraved by 
Duncan from an accurate drawing made by 
F. R. Cawse, Surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
who was there with Captain Sterling’s ex- 
ploring party. Independent of the peculiar- 
jy interesting nature of the view, it is a 
pretty picture, with a group of natives in the 
foreground, and the bivouack of Capt. Ster- 
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ling on the opposite side of theriver. Among 
the natural curiosities in view, the gum tree, 
whence the natives obtain their long spears, 
is not the least interesting. We recommend 
this print to the notice of all families who 
have relatives at the settlement, and to those 
who intend emigrating. 





The Falcon.—Huggins. 


Mr. Huggins has just published an en- 
graving by Duncan, from a picture by him- 
self, a portrait of Lord Yarborough’s beau- 
tiful frigate yacht the Falcon of 351 tons. 
She is represented under her three topsails 
signalizing to some of the other vessels of 
the Royal Yacht Club, in a very spirited 
position. The back ground is occupied by 
a view of Cowes in the Isle of Wight, in 
which the Club House is particularly dis- 
tinguished. Lord Belfast’s little frigate the 
Emily is represented in the same picture. 


—_—@— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Just Published, or Nearly Ready. 

The Memoirs, Correspondence, and Pri- 
vate Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late Pre- 
sident of the United States. Edited by 
Tuos.-JEFFERSON RaNnDOLpu. 

Recollections of Travels in the East. By 
Joun Carne, Esq. author of ‘* Letters from 
the East.” 

Mr. Britton’s Fourth Number of Pic- 
turesque Antiquities of the English Cities, 
containing ten engravings, by J. Le Keux, 
Roberts, Woolnoth, and Redaway, of Street 
Views in Salisbury, Winchester, Coventry, 
Norwich, &c.; also Accounts of the An- 
tiquities of Rochester, Winchester, and 
Salisbury. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in North America; including the 
United States, Canada, the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, and the Voyages in Search of a 
North-West Passage. By Hucu Murray, 
Esq. F.R.S. E. 

An Tnquiry into the Natural Grounds of 
Right to Vendible Property, or Wealth. By 
S. Reap. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones ; 
including an Account of his Services under 
Prince Potemkin in the celebrated Russian 
Campaign against the Turks, in the Black 
Sea, in 1788. 

Studies in Natural History; exhibiting a 
popular View of the most striking and inte- 
resting Objects of the Material World. By 
Ws. Ruinp, Member of the Royal Medical 
and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh. 

Oliver Cromwell, a Poem; in Three Books. 

A Memoir of the Life, Letters, and Pul- 
pit Recollections of the late Alex. Waugh, 

-D. By H. Betrrace, D. D. and James 
Hay, A.M. 

The Wrongs of Man Exemplified, or an 
Enquiry into the Origin, Cause, and Effect 


of Superstition, Conquest, and Exaction, 
and their Effects on Man in a State of 
Society. 

The Christian’s Book, comprising Select 
and OriginalPrayers,Meditations,and Hymns, 
for Family and Private Worship. 

Wilson’s New Portable Stranger’s Guide 
through London and its Environs, for 1830, 
with a Map. 

Practical Rules for the Preservation of 
Health. By T. Forster, M. B. F.L.S. 
&ec. Physician, of Chelmsford. 

An Estimate of the Real Therapeutic 
Value of all the New Chemical and other 
Remedies introduced into Medicine within 
the last Twenty Years, derived from actual 
practice. By Rica. Reece, M.D. 

Health without Physic, or Cordials for 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. By an Otp 
Puysician. 

Scenes Comiques tirés de Moliere, Reg- 
nard, Destouches, Le Sage, D’Harleville, 
Picard, Duval, &c. 

A Letter from Sidney, the Principal Town 
of Australasia. By R. Goucer. 

Sympathy; or the Mourner Advised and 
Comforted. By the Rev. Joun Bruce. 

Family Library, No. VI. containing vol. I. 
of the History of the Jews; and No. VII. 
containing the History of Insects. 

The Young Lady’s Book, being a com- 
plete Manual of all those elegant pursuits 
‘¢ which grace the person or adorn the mind.” 

Familiar Elucidations on Composition, for 
the use of those who have neglected Gram- 


mar. 

Recueil de Phrases utiles aux etrangers 
voyageant en Angleterre. 

The Solar System explained on Mecha- 
nical Principles. By R. Banks. 

The Eccentric, or Memoirs of no Common 
Character. 
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Preparing for Publication. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Gen. 
Sir Thomas Munro, bart. late Governor of 
Madras. 

The Private Memoirs of the Court of 
Louis XVIII. 

Mr. Fossroxe’s Encyclopedia of Old Eng- 
lish Manners and Customs. 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities 
of Bristol Cathedral, with Twelve Engravings. 
The History of Hereford Cathedral will fol- 
low that of Bristol, for which the author 
has prepared a Series of Drawings, and col- 
lected a large mass of Historical Materials. 

An Historical and Topographical Atlas of 
England and Wales ; exhibiting its geogra- 

hical features during the Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman Governments. By 
Tuos. ALLEN, author of the Histories of 

York, Surrey, Sussex, &c. The Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman names of all the princi- 
pal towns, and the camps, roads, and known 
villas of the Roman people will be laid down, 
in many instances hoo actual survey, and 
always from authenticated documents. The 
names of every village in England, when 
they occur in the Domesday Book, will also 
be exhibited, and designated as to their size, 
whether they have churches, mills, &e. It 
is proposed to complete the above work in 
twenty-three parts. 

The ‘Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, 
by Messrs. Dorow and Ktaprotn, con- 
taining thirty-six plates, exhibiting about 
1,800 subjects. 

M. Rupret’s Travels in Arabia Petrza, 
Dongola, and Kordofan. 

Parallel Miracles, or the Jews and the 
Gypsies. By Samuet Roserts. Demon- 
strating the latter people to be the descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptians, denounced by 
the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

The translating of the Odes of Pindar has 
been undertaken by a young Polish poet. 
The odes already translated have appeared 
at Urtua, the original Greek text being 
printed by the side of the Polish, 

A Collection of Monuments and Histo- 
tical Pictures of the most Illustrious Men of 
Denmark, under the title of Mnemosigne. 
By J. Moeuter. Also a History of Danish 
Literature, from the time of the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing. 

Stories of Travels in Turkey, and of the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of 
Constantinople, with a Sketch of the His- 
tory and Geography of the Empire. 

ketches of the Medical Topography of 
the Mediterranean, comprising a Description 
of Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, and Malta. 

By Dr. Henner. 

. Life on board a Man of War, being a Nar- 
rative of the Adventures of a British Sailor 
in his Majesty’s Service, embracing a par- 
ticular Account of the Battle of Navarino. 

Oxrorp, Oct. 8. 
The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Jones, Rector 
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of Exeter, resumed his office for his second 


year. His Latin oration consisted of an 
eloquent recapitulation of academical events 
of the past year,’a year more than usually 
productive of interesting ones. His chief 
topics were, Mr. Peel’s resignation of the 
representation of the University—a step so 
little expected and so universally regretted. 
Whether it were an error of judgment, or a 
measure necessarily imposed upon his gene- 
rous mind by peculiar circumstances, there 
can be no doubt that in him the University 
lost a most able advocate and vigilant repre- 
sentative. He who entered into public life 
with his academic honours fresh upon him, 
** et qui juvenis senes exercitatissimos equavit 
sapientiad,” never, amid other numerous 
claims, forgot the interests of Alma Mater; 
and the recent Act, on which the University 
is now new modelling its police, bears ample * 
testimony to his anxiety to secure the privi- 
leges of the University. A just but brief 
compliment having been paid to the services 
and merits of Mr. Peel’s successor, a well- 
deserved eulogium was pronounced on the 
late Bishop Lloyd, but chiefly (as the occa- 
sion required) in reference to his loss as 
Regius Professor in Divinity. ‘The venerable 
orator, Mr. Crowe, lately deceased, was next 
lamented in fine energetic language, and 
manly sentiments. The more cheerful sub- 
jects of congratulation, on the appointments 
of such men as Burton, Cramer, meg and 
Mills, to their respective academic posts, 
were treated with the nicest discrimination. 


University of Lonpow. 


Oct. 1. The introductory lecture to the 
Physiological Course to be delivered at the 
theatre of this University during the season, 
was delivered by Mr. Chas. Bell. Most of the 
Professors of the University were present, 
and Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. Costello, the litho- 
tomist, and a number of other scientific gen- 
tlemen attended. The learned lecturer’s ad- 
dress opened with an historical review of the 
origin and progress of universities through- 
out the civilized world, and dwelt upon the 
vast advantages which those seats of learning 
secured to society. He then glanced at the 
condition of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
which he spoke in terms of great liberali- 
ty. The Universities of Scotland, however,“ 
came in for a great share of his eulogy. Fi- 
nally, the lecturer explained the constitution 
of the London University, and showed how, 
from the nature of its government, its dis- 
cipline, from its locality (being seated in 
the great mart of science and intellect), and 
other circumstances, it was almost certain 
of enjoying permanence and prosperity. 

Paris ACADEMY oF SCIENCES. 

Sept. 21. At the sitting of the Academy 
Geoffrey St. Hiliare read the report of the 
commission on the scientific expedition to 
the Morea. His report enumerated correc- 
tions of various geographical errors of im- 
portance, interesting researches among ruins, 
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drawings of which are given; experiments 
on the temperature of the sea, admeasure- 
ment of mountains, &c. The report states, 
that the members of the expedition were 
every where received with hospitality, that 
the agriculture of the country appears to be 
in its infancy, and that the inhabitants are 
destitute of a multitude of vegetables which 
would thrive in their climate. The report 
concludes by congratulating the Academy on 
the vast addition to the museum which will 
result from this expedition; and declares 
that M. Bory de St. Vincent, and each of 
its members, is entitled to the praise of the 
Academy. 
Musicat Automata. 
A mechanic, brother to the celebrated 
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Moelzel, of Vienna, has constructed at 
Boston a set of musical automata, no less 
than 42 in number, which compose a com- 
plete orchestra, and execute several of the 
most difficult pieces of music in the most 
perfect manner; among others, the over- 
tures to Don Juan, Giovanni, Iphigenia, and 
La Vestale. Those which'excite the most 
admiration and wonder are the violin players, 
which execute their portion of the music 
precisely as if they were living performers ; 
viz. by the motion of their fingers, &c. A 
company of Americans have offered the ar- 
tist 300,000 dollars for this extraordinary 
and unrivalled piece of mechanism ; but the 
price demanded is 500,000 dollars, and it 
seems probable that it will be obtained. 


—@>— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Necrorotis oF Vutci. 


In the Roman states, the Necropolis of 
Vulci, or Vulcia, has been discovered, in 
which no fewer than 2,000 vases, of the 
best workmanship and preservation, have 
been found. One third of these vases are in- 
scribed—all, however, with Greek charac- 
ters, Greek personages, and by Greek artists, 
whe are often named; such as Andocides, 
Sosthenes, Phitias, /AEschylus, Megacles, 
Glaucon, and Phidipos, all of whom either 
egraphe or epoissen some of the paintings. 
These discoveries will be continued in the 
winter.*About 400 plates, not unlike modern 
plates in shape, but in red terra cotta, with 
black figures, have also been found. 


Ancient Tumutus. 


At Plemeur, in the department of Mor- 
bihan, in Brittany, a tumulus, 18 feet in 
height, and 300 feet in circumference at the 
base, has recently been opened. A vault of 
small stones, and closed by a cover, was 
found in the centre, containing the rotten 
remains of a large box, in the midst of 
which were ashes and charcoal. In the 
side of the mount was a Celtic axe of black 
stone, half broken. — A very interesting 
essay on the antiquities of the department 
of Morbihan, by M. Mahe, a Canon of the 
Cathedral of Vannes, was published last year. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES NEAR CARLISLE. 


As the cutting down of Gallow-hill, near 
Carlisle, proceeds, many interesting remains 
of former ages are brought to light; but 
especially memorials of the dominion of the 
Romans, whose chief northern stations, as 
is well known, were in this district. A dis- 
covery was made lately, of a well-executed 
and neatly designed ok tomb, ,in fine 
preservation, five feet four inches long, and 
two feet nine inches and a half wide. It 
contained a female figure, in alto relievo, 


three feet in length, holding in her left hand 
a rudely sculptured flower; in her right a 
scarf, or some emblematical ornament, which 
is thrown over the shoulder. Underneath is 
the inscription: ‘‘ D. M. Avr. avrelia vixit 
annos xxxxi: ml. Pivs Apolinaris conivgi ca- 
rissime posuit.”” Probably :—Diis Manibus 
Aureliz. Aurelia vixit annos 41: Memorize 
loco Pius Apolinaris conjugi carissime po- 
suit.” Near the stone was also discovered 
a roughly executed capital of a Corinthian 
column, 24 inches by 10, in red free-stone ; 
also six Roman urns, of various dimensions, 
(one of them full of ashes), a lachrymatory, 
and three jet rings; the largest three inches 
in diameter, and in an extraordinary perfect 
state. 
LayertHorPE Bripce, York. 


Sept. 24. Two ancient tomb-stones were 
discovered among the stones used in the 
foundation of the old bridge near York.— 
One of them is a plain flag stone, having an 
inscription cut round the margin, in the old 
English character. It commences with the 
usual ‘* Hic jacet,” at the head, and the 
name of ‘* Thomas Sutton” is very plain. 
The date is conjectured to be 1440. The 
other is a grey stone, into which have been 
formerly rivetted a figure, seemingly in the 
attitude of prayer, and in the upper corner 
two shields of arms. These having been of 
metal, would of course be removed prior to 
its deposition in the bridge. It is probable 
that these relics may have been brought 
from the Church of St. Mary, which for- 
merly stood at Layerthorpe, and which was 
taken down, and the parish usited to that of 
St. Cuthbert, within the walls, in the 28th 
~~ of the reign of Elizabeth. Tradition, 

owever, speaks of a monastery having stood 


here at a more remote period; therefore to 
which of these religious edifices these sepul- 
chral relics have been attached, is merely 


conjectural, 
found. 


A number of coins were also 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 

The following are details respecting the 
progress of hostilities, and successes of the 
Russian arms in Asia. On 3d of Aug. 
Gen, Paskewitsch attacked the Ottoman 
forces near the villages of Chart and Bei- 
burt. The Turks occupied eight villages 
-round Beiburt, and in Chart 2,000 of the 
most desperate of the Lases bound them- 
selves by a vow to defend the port with 
.their lives, and, according to the oriental 
custom, put on shrouds as a token of 
their vow. Osman Schalyr Ogly, the 
Pacha of Anapacolo, made prisoner in 
that town, and allowed to go home, had a 
corps of 4,000 men ten wersts beyond the 
village, to support the Lases. Count 
Paskewitsch attacked Chart on the 8th of 
August, which was strongly fortified; nu- 
Mervus reinforcements came to support 
the enemy, but were defeated and put to 
flight afier some severe engagements in 
two successive days, and the Lases of 
the village seeing destruction at hand, 
got out of the place in small parties 
during the night, but lost many men and 
three standards, Chart was occupied by 
day-break by the Russians, who after- 
wards attacked the camp cf Osman. A 
sanguinary conflict ensued, which ended 
in the flight of the Turks, who were pur- 
sued into the mountains. The Russians 
-took two cannon and a standard, and the 
whole camp of Osman Pacha, much bag- 
gage, with the property of several vil- 
lages, the inhabitants of which had fled 
into the mountains; 5,000 artillery care 
tridges, a large quantity of powder, many 
cattle, and almost all the horses of the 
enemy’s cavalry. The enemy lost 300 
killed and 150 prisoners, including seve- 
ral officers of rank. The Russians lost on 
the 8th and 9th of August, six privates 
killed, one staff officer, three superior 
officers, and 60 privates wounded. 

On the 14th of Sept, a treaty of peace be- 
tween the two belligerent powers was sign- 
ed at Adrianople ; and although it pre- 
sents nothing which can justify a charge 
that the Emperor of Russia has departed 
from his assurances of moderation, consi- 
dering the present crippled and defence- 
less state of the Ottoman territories, yet 
it is evident that Turkey can no longer 
be considered an independent state, being 
now merely tributary to her more power- 
ful neighbour, and subject at all times 

to oppression and spoliation, on the non- 
fulfilment of the hard conditions into 
which she bas been compelled to enter. 
The treaty is divided into sixteen articles, 
‘The first three specify the surrender by 
the Emperor of Russia, of all the forts 


and towns which his armies have taken ia 
the course of the war—the establishment 
of the Pruth as the boundary between the 
two Empires, the free navigation of the 
Danube to the merchant vessels of the 
contracting powers, and a stipulation that 
the * right bank of the river shal! remain 
uninhabited from the point where the arm 
of the St. George separates itself from 
that of Soulineh to a distance of two hours 
from the river, and that no establishment 
of any kind shall be formed there, any 
more than on the islands which shall re- 
main in the possession of the Court of 
Russia, where, with the exception of qua- 
rantive, it shall not be allowed to form 
any other establishment or fortification.” 
By the fourth article the frontiers between 
the Russians and Turks in Asia are to be 
“the line which, following the present 
limit of the Gouriel from the Black Sea, 
ascends as far as the border of Imeritia, 
and from thence in the straightest direc-. 
tion as far as the point where the frontiers 
of the Pachaliks of Akhaltzik and of Kars 
meet those of Georgia, leaving in this 
manner to the north, of and within that 
line, the town of Akhaltzik, and the fort of 
Khallualick, at a distance of not less 
than two hours.” The effect of this 
boundary line is to give into the hands of 
Russia in perpetuity all the countries to 
the north and east of the above line, to- 
wards Georgia, Imeritia, and the Gouriel, 
as well as all the coast of the Black Sea, 
from the mouth of the Kouben as far as 
the port of St. Nicholas inclusive. The 
fifth and sixth articles relate to Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia, and provide for 
the preservation of all the privileges and 
immunities granted to the two former by 
the convention of Akermann, and for the 
issuing of a firman which shall order the 
execution of the clauses respecting Ser- 
via in the said convention, within the pe- 
riod. of a month after the signature of the 
treaty. The seventh article stipulates 
that Russian subjects shall enjoy, through- 
out the whole extent of the Ottoman em- 
pire, as well by land as by sea, the full 
liberty of commerce secured to them by 
the former treaties ; the strait of the Dar- 
danelles shall be free and open to alt 
Russian merchant vessels, and no ob- 
struction shall be offered to the com- 
merce and navigation of the Black Sea, 
to any ships of that or any other nation 
with which the Ottoman empire may not 
be in a state of declared war. By the 
eighth article, 1,500,000 ducats are tu be 
paid to Russia in four instalments within 
eighteer months, in full of all demands 
for losses sustained by her merchants and 
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subjects since the year 1806. The ninth 
article stipulates for the payment of a 
sum of money, as an indemnity to Russia 
for the expences of the war; and in a 
supplementary article these expences are 
estimated at 10,000,000 of ducats, or 
nearly 5,000,0001, sterling, which are to 
be paid by instalments of about half a 
million each, ‘* Upon the payment of the 
first instalment Adrianople is to be eva- 
cuated ; on the second being paid the Rus- 
sians retire beyond the Balkan; on the 
third, beyond the Danube ; and when the 
fourth and the whole sum of ten millions of 
ducats has been discharged, they are to quit 
the Turkish territory altogether.” In the 
tenth article the Russian Plenipotentiary 
takes at once the place both of France 
and of Eng'and, and provides by bis own 
sole act and deed for the immediate exe- 
cution of the treaties respecting the inde- 
pendence and limits of Greece. The ele- 
venth article of the treaty stipulates for 
the evacuation of the O:toman territories 
by the Russian troops, from the moment 
when the stipulations of the treaty can be 
considered as fulfilled, for the admini- 
stration and order of things established 
therein, under the influence of Russia, 
being maintained, and the non-inter- 
ference of the Porte, until the stipulations 
have been fulfilled.. The remaining arti- 
cles merely respect exchanges of prison- 
ers, general pardons, &c. 

The Ist Oct. (new style) the Emperor of 
Russia issued a manifesto ; which, pom- 
pously expatiates on the successes of the 
national arms. ‘*The blood of our war- 
riors (observes the manifesto) is redeemed 
by numerous advantages. The passage 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus is 
henceforward free, and open to the com- 
merce of all the nations of the world. The 
security of our frontiers, especially on the 
Asiatic side, is for ever guaranteed by the 
incorporation with the empire of the for- 
tresses of Anapa, Poti, Akhaltzik, Atz- 
kour, and Akhalkalaki. Our proceedings 
with the Porte are confirmed by it, and 
re-established in all their force, Just in- 
demnities are secured for the expences of 
the war, and the individual losses expe- 
rienced by our subjects.” 


EGYPT. 


Several Institutions for scientific and 
military instruction have been established 
by the Pacha of Egypt. The one at 
Cazerlan, near Cairo, is the principal 
establishment of this nature. Achmet 
Effendi is at its head. It contains 600 
pupils, as well Turks and Arabs as the 
children of European officers, from 12 to 
16 years of age. They are here taught 
the Turkish, Arabic, and Italian lan- 
guages, arithmetic, geometry, designing, 
and the details of service. In the course, 
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which continues four years, every thing 
has a view to a military life. At quitting 
the establishment the pupils undergo an 
examination : those who auswer well are 
placed on the staff, or are removed to a 
higher schoo!. Those who answer less 
satisfactorily, are sent into the army as 
sub-officers. The school of the staff, un- 
der Nurreddin-Bey, at Djad-Abad, is 
under the direction of M. Planat, It con- 
tains 70 students taken from the mili- 
tary school, who are taught the higher 
branches of mathematics, algebra, geo- 
metry, gunnery, engineering, and fourtifi- 
cation; also the drawing of plans, the 
Arabic, Persian, and French languages, 
and the practice of military manceavres, 
The course in this school lasts three years. 
In the following year they are taught 
natural philosophy, history, geography, 
aud the highest branches of the mathema- 
tics. Cheik-Hassan is professor of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry ; Ariff- 
Effendi, of Arabic and Turkish ; M. Pla- 
nat professes gunnery and civil engineer- 
ing; M. Toiget, military manceuvres ; 
MM. Pachot and Konig teach Frenth, 
and M. Finzi instructs in drawing and 
designing. The situations in the three 
offices of the staff are held by students of 
this school. Thus the field service is un- 
der Selim-Bey, correspondence under 
Osman-Bey, and the archives are under 
the care of Paulici and Tarbé. 

The Arabs are distinguished by their 
great taste for the sciences, while the 
young Turks excel as draughtsmen. In 
the school of officers of Inakhile, esta- 
blished chiefly for young Turks and Arabs, 
they are instructed in the guidance and 
management of armies. In three schools, 
under the direction of Soranio, 220 pupils 
are instructed in music. 

The school of medicine and surgery, 
under Dr. Clot, contains 110 Arabic stu- 
dents, It is established in the vast hospi- 
tal of d’Abuzabel, which is capable of 
accommodating 1,500 patients. In this 
school pathology and surgery are taught 
by Dr. Clot; anatomy by Dr. Gaetano; 
chemistry, and the history of medicine, 
by Dr. Barthelemy ; botany by Dr. Fi- 
gari; medicine by Dr. Bernard; French 
by M. Neelli; and anatomical demon- 
strations by the Director, Dr. Clot. The 
professors have each a salary of 530 francs 
per month, besides 175 francs for inciden- 
tal expenses. 

It was M. Planat, a French officer, who 
introduced the European discipline into 
the army of the Egyptian Viceroy. Since 
the death of the late Minister of War, 
Mahomet-Bey, the disciplinary system 
has been intrusted to a commission of in- 
struction, composed of General Osmav- 
Bey, Colonel Selim-Bey, Colonel Gaudin, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ferisole, Lietenant- 
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Colonel Jolyt, M. Planat, the director of 
the Staff school, two professors, and a se- 
eretary. 

The instruction of the infantry in the 
European discipline is intrusted to M. 
Colonel Gaudin, and he follows the French 
military regulations of 179]. The re- 
cruits remain for six months in the camp, 
and are exercised seven hours and a half 
each day. The slaves, or negro recuits, 
learn with much zeal. The fellahs are 
more quick; but the Turkish officers are 
extremely indolent. The dicipline is se- 
vere, but officers and sub-officers are not 
allowed to direct the infliction of corporal 
punishment onthe men. No officer be- 
low the rank of a major can direct the 
infliction of the bastinado, as well as that 
known by the name of consbatchs. Offi- 
cers of inferior rank are liable to this as 
well as the private soldiers. Generally, 


DOMESTIC 


IRELAND. 

Sept. 17. A meeting was held at the 
Council Chamber, Cork, the Earl of 
Mountcashel in the chair, at which the 
situation and circumstances of the Pro- 
testant Irish Church Establishment were 
taken into consideration, when, after a 
variety of speeches from the chairman, 
Mr. Sheriff Cummins, and others, a series 
of resolutions were agreed on, chiefly to 
the effect that considerable abuses had 
crept into the Church Establishment ; that 
many of its most zealous ministers re- 
ceived a pittance utterly inadequate to 
their support, while others were lavishly 
overpaid ; and that therefore it was ne- 
cessary to petition both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘ praying for the adoption of such 
remedial measures as may ensure the 
adequate remuneration of every class of 
the clergy.” This meeting has excited 
much surprise, and made a deep impres- 
sion on the public mind. The circum- 
stance of Lord Mountcashel, a zealous 
Protestant, being related by marriage to 
Mr. Peel, coupled with intimations from 
other quarters, has given rise to a belief, 
that his Lordship was acting, on this 
eccasion,in concurrence with the wishes 
of persons in authority. 

On the subject of the above Meeting, a 
correspondence of an interesting nature 
has passed between the Bishop of Ferns 
and the Earl of Mountcashel, in which 
the Bishop designates it a lay synod. 
The Bishop commences by observing, 
that he should deserve to be reckoned 
among the bishops “ who eat, drink, and 
are merry,” did he remain inactive at 
such a moment, and entreats the noble 
Earl to consider maturely the conse- 
quences of proceeding in the course he 
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however, degradatiou and imprisonment 
are the ordinary punishments inflicted on 
them. 

ASIA. 

Letters from Batavia state that the 
war betweeen the Dutch and the native 
tribes had broken out again, and that a 
stnall detachment, consisting of 60 men, 
had been cut off by the natives, who put 
the whole of them to death. Small rein- 
forcements of troops continued to arrive 
from Holland, and thus the local govern- 
ment was enabled to prosecute the war 
with some degree of vigour, but at an ex- 
peuce the finances of the colony were ill 
able to support. ‘To individuals engaged 
in commercial pursuits the war was also 
productive of many inconveniences, and 
some districts, in consequence of it, were 
thrown out of cultivation, laid waste, and 
almost deserted. 


—@— 
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has begun. He feels convinced that his 
Lordship ‘¢ will not think it inexpedient to 
look back to the proceedings, now but two 
centuries old, which took place in England 
with respect to the church, and to a repe- 
tition of which, a petition to the two 
Houses of Parliament, as projected at the 
Cork meeting, will inevitably lead. A 
committee of religion will consequently 
be formed, and a petition of religion, like 
that in which the Commons, in 1628, cen- 
sured bishops as favourers of popery and 
as holding heretical opinions, and com- 
plaining that pious, laborious, and ortho- 
dox ministers were discouraged, will be 
the next step on the part of the Commons, 
who would instantly perceive the opening 
which such a state of things would afford 
them to increase their power.” 

Oct. 23, This day John Leary, James 
Roche, James Magrath and Win. Shim, 
were tried at Cork for a conspiracy and 
attempt tu murder Adm. Evans, M. P. 
Mr. Low, a Magistrate, and Mr. Creagh; 
the first for having spoken against Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ; the second for hav- 
ing fearlessly exercised his magisterial 
duties; aud the third because he had 
served some of his tenants with notices to 
quit! They were convicted, and left for 
execution, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Berketey Barony, sy Tenure.—lt is 
generally known that George Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, Esq. better known by the ap- 
pellation of Colonel Berkeley, some time 
since caused a petition to be presented to 
his Majesty, in which he claimed the dig- 
nity of Baron de Berkeley, as a barony 
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by tenure. This petition his Majesty re- 
ferred to his then Attorney-general, Sir C. 
Wetherell, who having reported thereon, 
it was referred to the House of Lords, and 
by that body to the Committee of Privi- 
leges. The grounds on which the claim is 
made are detailed at great length, in a 
case drawn up by Mr. Fonblavque and 
Mr. Brougham; and, as they are novel 
and curious (an application of such a na- 
ture not having been made for 160 years), 
we subjoin an abstract of them.—The pe- 
titioner’s case is founded on the following 
propositions, viz. that, according to the 
law and custom of Parliament, there are 
certain “land baronies,” the lords of 
which, according to the language em- 
ployed in the ancient Parliament rolls, 
S* come or ought to come to Parliament 
by summons.” (Rot. Parl, 15 Edw. III. 
sec. 32, 28 Edw, III. sec. 23, vol. 2, p. 
130, 156). That the dignity of a Baron, 
as ‘a personal dignity,” was conferred, 
either by ‘ writ of summons,” or by 
“letters patent.” That, prior to the 11th 
Richard I]. the personal dignity of a Ba- 
ron has not been conferred by *¢ letters 
patent,” but by ‘ writ.” And that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine established in 
Lord Clifion’s case, Feb. 7, 1763, (Jour- 
nals, vol. 12, p. 609,) the dignity so con- 
ferred by writ was descendible in fee or in 
fee tail general. Relying on these pro- 
positions, the petitioner states a series of 
facts to bring his case within their scope, 
from which it appears, Ist. that Berkeley 
and Berkeley Hernesse, in the county of 
Gloucester, were anciently granted by the 
King, to be holden of him ‘ in barony,” 
and have been accordingly so holden. 2. 
That Thomas Lord Berkeley was sum- 
moned to Parliament in 23 Edw. I.; that 
if he was so summoned, in respect of a 
* personal dignity,” it was created either 
by writ or by letters patent; that the dig- 
nity of a Baron was not created by letters 
patent before 11 Rich. I1.; and conse- 
quently, if Thomas and his successors, 
prior to 11 Rich. II. sat in respect of a 
personal dignity, it must have been a per- 
sonal dignity conferred by writ, and as 
such it would have descended to the heirs 
of the body of the person possessed of 
such dignity. 3%. That the dignity in 
respect of which Thomas was summoned 
to Parliament 23 Edw. I. as Baron de 
Berkeley, did not, in the 5th Hen. V. de- 
scend to the heir general of the said Tho- 
mas, nor did such heir assume the title. 
4th. That the person seised of the ‘ ba- 
ronial estates” sat in Parliament as Baron 
de Berkeley, in exclusion of the person 
who would have been entitled to the baro- 
nial dignity, in case such dignity had 
been “personal ;” except during a pe- 
riod of sixty-two years, when the baronial 
estates were vested in the Crown, and the 
Geyt. Mac. Ocioler, 1829. 
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seignory consequently suspended. Sth. 
That such of the Barons Berkeley as were 
not in possession of the baronial estates, 
and who were summoned to Parliament 
by writ, in and subsequent to 14 Hen, 
VIII. were not considered as entitled to 
sit in the seat of the preceding Barons de 
Berkeley ; but when they became seised 
of the baronial estates, they then re< 
sumed the ancient seat of their prede- 
cessors, 6th and last. That the petitioner 
is seised of the castle, lands, and tenes 
meats constituting the barony. In sup- 
port of these allegations reference is made 
to documents from the reign of Richard I. 
whenall Berkeley Hernesse was granted to 
Mauricé de Berkeley and his heirs, to be 
holden of the King ** in barony,’? down to 
1810, when the late Earl of Berkeley, 
under whose will the petitioner became 
seised of the barony, died. The petitioner’s 
prayer is, that ‘a writ.of summons,” to 
attend in Parliament, might be addressed 
to him, by the style, title, and dignity, of 
Baron Berkeley, of Berkeley. 

Sept. 11. The Select Vestry of Tol 
tingion Lower-end, near Bury, dined to- 
gether at the principal inn. The party 
consisted of sixteen. Soon after the cloth 
was drawn, the company were successively 
seized with sickness and vomiting, all but 
one, who had not eaten of plum-pludding. 
The landlady of the inn, two of her chil- 
dren, two other children, and several of 
her servants, who had partaken of the 
pudding, were all seised in the same way. 
Three surgeons were speedily in attend- 
ance, and by their exertions the lives of 
all the patients, with the exception of Mr. 
Booth, were preserved. The whole of the 
pudding had been eaten, but in the folds 
of the cloth in which it had been boiled 
they found small pieces, in which the 
presence of arsenic was detected, as also 
in the water in which it was boiled. An 
inquest was held on the body of Mr. 
Booth, but there was not the slightest 
evidence to prove how the arsenic got 
into the pudding. 

Oct. 5. A serious rupture has taken place 
between the Duke of Newcastle and his 
tenants in the borough of Newark. It ap- 
pears that a short time since upwards of 
200 of his Grace’s tenants received notice 
to quit their residences, and that those 
tenants were not behind-hand in the pay- 
meut of their rents; but it seems they 
had all declined at the late election to 
vote for Mr. Sadler (who was nominated 
in his Grace’s interest), and had actually 
voted for Mr. Serjeant Wilde. A meet- 
ing of the inhabitants took place this 
day for the purpose of asserting the ho- 
nour of the inhabitants and the inde- 
pendence of the borough, Samuel Brige 
stowe, Esq. in the chair; when Mr. Serj. 
Wilde, who was specially invited, at~ 
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tended. Upwards of 2000 persons were 
present. Mr. Serj. Wilde addressed the 
meeting at great length. He observed, the 
Duke of Newcastle had no right to barter 
the consciences of other men,—Several 
other gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
and a committee was formed to organise 
@ proper resistance to the proceedings of 
the noble Duke. 

Oct. 10. A reward of 500/. having been 
offered by the company of the new rail- 
road between Liverpool and Manchester, 
for the best constructed loco-motive 
steam-engine, the important trial between 
the two first competitors was this day de- 
cided. Messrs. Braithwaite and Erick- 
son’s *‘ Novelty” was again started : three 
times its own weight having been at- 
tached to the engine, the machine com- 
menced its task, and performed it at the 
rate of sixteen miles in the hour. Mr. 
Stephenson's engine, the Rocket, also ex- 
hibited: its tender was detached from it, 
and the engine shot along the road at the 
almost incredible rate of thirty-two miles 
in the hour. The celerity with which the 
engine darted past the spectators, could 
be compared to nothing but the rapidity 
with which the swallow darts through the 
air. Messrs. Braithwaite’s engine having 
broken down during the contest, Mr. Ste- 
phenson wag declared the victor. 

Oct. 12. A dreadful conflagration oc- 
cured at Manchester. The warehouses be- 
longing to the Company of Merchants 
trading to and from Liverpool, Leeds, 
York, and Halifax, together with the ad- 
joining warehouses of Messrs. Barnaby 
and Falkner, Manchester and Hull car- 
riers, have been reduced to a heap of 
ashes. Seven hundred bales of cotton 
have been consumed in the Company’s 
warehouse, and eight hundred loads of 
malt belonging to ove individual. Four 
barrels of gunpowder were on some of the 
premises, and blew up with a frightful ex- 
plosion. ‘The firemen evinced great in- 
trepidity in attempting to save portions 
of the property, and one poor man fell 
a sacrifice in the discharge of his duty. 

Oct. 13. This day an iron vessel was 
Jaunched at Liverpool constructed by 
Messrs. Laird and Co. She was of a beau- 
tiful mould, and looked exceedingly well 
and bouyant upon the water. She mea- 
sures 60 feet long, 13 feet beam, 74 feet 
deep, measures 54 tons, carpenter’s mea~ 
surement, and will carry about 90 tons 
dead weight. Previously to being launch- 
ed, she had received a coating of a chy- 
mical cement inside and out, to preveut 
the oxygenization of the iron. She is 
intended for the inland Irish Steam Navi- 
gation Company, recently established by 
and under the management of C. W. Wil- 
liams, Esq. This is the first vessel con- 
structed in Cheshire of this material, but 


it will doubtless be followed by others 
of a superior class, when the advantages 
shall be more duly appreciated. An iron 
steam-boat of a peculiar construction, 
having the paddles in the centre, built by 
Messrs. Fawcett and Co. for the same 
company, has been tried in the river, and 
the result proved satisfactory. 

The following is an Abstract of the Net 
Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain 
in the Years ended on the 10th of Oct. 
1828, and the 10th of October 1829. 

Years ended Oct. 10. 

1828. 1829, 
Customs .........16,358,170 15,961,206 
Excise ....00+0000017,905,978 17,904,027 


Stamps ....eeveee « 6,575,318 6,704,792 
Post Office........ 1,387,°00 1,396,000 
Taxes ....cccsceeees 4,856,464 4,905,886 


Miscellaneous.... 556,171 600,848 





£47,619, 101 £47,4'72,659 
Decrease on the last Year, £146,442, 


ee 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Devury-Lane. 

Oct. 1. The house opened with the play 
of Hamlet. 

Oct. 14. A new historical tragedy, en- 
titled Epicharis, from the pen of Mr. 
Lister, was produced. The conspiracy 
against Nero, headed by Piso, forms the 
principal feature of the piece. The cha- 
racter of Epicharis, a Grecian freed- 
woman, was tolerably well sustained by 
Miss Phillips; but Young’s representa- 
tion of Flavius, the husband of Epicharis, 
was the soul of the night. The piece was 
well received, and announced for repe- 
tition. 

Covent-Garven. 

Oct. 5. The house opened this evening 
(notwithstanding the great pecuniary dif- 
ficulties which lately threatened its ruin,) 
with the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The 
character of Juliet was played by Miss 
Fanny Kemble, the daughter of Mr. C. 
Kemble, being her first debut on any 
stage. She was well received; and has 
continued to be an object of very great 
attraction in the same character during 
the month. 

Oct. 12, A two-act comedy, by Miss J. 
Hill, entitled, The First of May, or a 
Royal Love Match, was brought forward. 
The marriage of Edward IV. and the 
beautiful widow Eliz. Grey, form the lead- 
ing features of the drama. The piece 
was favourably received. 

Oct. 22. The Irish tale of *¢ Suil Dhur, 
or the Coiners,” was produced, under the 
title of The Robber’s Wife. Mr. Pocock, 
who has changed the scene from [reland 
to Cumberland, is the adaptor of the 
piece. The piece was announced for re- 
petition amidst great applause, 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Sept. 24. Marg. Conyngham to be Go- 
vernor, Captain, Constable and Lieutenant 
of Windsor Castle, vice Earl of Harrington. 

War Office, Sept 24. 1st Life Guards, 
Gen. Stapleton Visc. Combermere, G.C. B. 
to be Col. vice Gen. the Earl of Harring- 
ton, dec.—3d Light Dragoons, Major-Gen. 
Lord Geo. Tho. Beresford, to be Col.— 24th 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir James Lyon, to be 
Col.—97th Foot, Major-Gen. Hon. R. W, 
O'Callaghan, to be Col. 

Garrisons Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Murray, 
to be Governor of Fort George. 

Oct. 5. 49th Foot, Gen. Sir Gordon 
Drummond, to be Col.—71st Foot, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, to be Col.—95th 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Arch, Campbell, to be 
Colonel. 

Oct. 12. The Rt. Hon. Sir Brook Tay- 
lor, sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Oct. 26. 1st Dragoons, Capt. C. Blois, 
to be Major.—30th Foot, Major J. Powell, 
to be Lieut.-Col.— Capt. J. Light, to be 
Major.—54th Foot, Lieut.-Col. F. L. Nott, 
and Lieut.-Col. A. Kelley, to be Lieut.-Cols. 
—70th Foot, Brevet Licut.-Col. T. Evans, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain D. Mackay, to 
be Major. 

Unattached. Major H. Barrington, 5th 
Foot, and Major P. Phipps, 1st Dragoons, 
to be Lieut.-Cols.—Brevet-Major J. Camp- 
bell, to be Major of Infantry. 

Garrisons. Lieut.-Gen. W. T. Dilkes, to 
be Lieut.-Governor of Quebec. 





EcciesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. Dr. Goddard, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 


Rev. J. G. Parr, Vicar of Lichfield Cath. 
Rev. F. E. Arden, Burrough R. Norfolk. 


Rev. C. Boothby, Sutterten V. co, Lincoln. 

Rev. R, Buller, Lameath R. Cornwall. 

Rev. A. Campbell, Paddington P.C. London. 

Rev. H. Cleveland, Barkston R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Crosthwaite, Barlavington and Eg- 
dean R. Sussex. 

Rev. C, Green, Burg Castle R. Suffolk, 

Rev. P. Gurdon, Hackford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hampden, Hinton Martel R. Dorset. 

Rev. W. C. Hill, Fremington V. Devon. 

Rev. T. B. Holt, Minister of St. John’s, Gol- 
car Huddersfield. 

Rev. S. D. Hustler, Euston with Burnham 
RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Llewellen, Langeinor P. C. Wales. 

Rey. W. B. Mack, Horsham R. Sussex. 

Rey. H. Massingberd, Opton V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Mills, Great Saxham R. Suffolk.’ 

Rev. W. Moore, Brimpsfield cum Cranham 
R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev, A. Neate, Alvescot R.&Shilton V.Oxon. 

Rev, E. S. Remington, Wirksworth V. Der- 
byshire. 

Rev, J. B. Sams, jun. Fakenham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J.Shillibeer, Wadenhoe R. co.Northam. 

Rev. J.S.Stockwell, North Newnton V, with 
Little Knoyle, co. Wilts. 

Reyv.J.Sworde, St. Peter’s and St. Cuthbert’s 
R. Thetford. 

Rev. H. J. Thomas, Lantwit Vardre P. C, 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. R. Ward, Stanton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. A. Norton, Chap. to Lord Crewe. 

Rev. W.F. Powell, Chap. to Duke of Sussex. 





Civit PrererMents, 


J.H. Steble, B.A. Sec. Mas. of the Royal 
Grammar School, Guildford, Surrey. 

Rev. F. S. Newbold, M.A. Rector of Wick- 
ney, in Lincolnshire, to be Head-master 
of Macclesfield Free Grammar School. 


—=—@=— 
BIRTHS. 


Feb. 17. At Bareilly, East Indies, the 
wife of the Hon. R. Forbes, a son. 

Lately. At Elm-grove, near Portsmouth, 
the wife of Capt. Rivett Carnac, R. N. a 
son, At Black Rock, Cork, the wife of 
Col. Mahon, a dau. At Deal, the wife of 
Sir J. Urmston, a son. 

Sept. 20. At Kingston-grove, Oxfordshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Rodney, a son and heir. 
22, At Pewsey, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. F. Pleydell Bouverie, a dau. 
24. At Dundalk, the wife of Capt. Mansel, 
Inniskilling Dragoons, a son. 26. The 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Wilson, Chelsea-col. ason. 
--27. At Gloucester, Lady F. Bankes, a son, 

Oct. 1. At Bonshill, Staffordshire, 
Lady Jane Peel, ason. 4, In Cadogan- 
place, the wife of J. Rae, esq. R. N. a son. 
-———~8. At the Hills, Douglas, Isle of Man, 




















the Hon. Mrs. Alex. Murray, of a son and 
heir. 9. The wife of Maj. R. C. Pollock,a 
dau. In Clarges-street, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Sir W. Herries, a son. At Moceas- 
court, the lady of Sir G. Cornewall, Bart. a 
dau. 11. At Leamington Priory, the 
wife of Capt. G. Baker, R. N. of twin 
daughters, one still-born. 13. In Lon- 
don, Lady Catherine Buckley, of twin boys, 
At Kinnaird, Forfarshire, Lady Car- 
negie, a son,———15. At Derrynoyd-lodge, 
Ireland, the wife of the Hon. Justice Tor- 
rens, a dau.u——17. The wife of the Rev, 
Chas. Wodsworth, Preb. of St. Paul’s, &c. 
adau, At Sarsden, the Hon. Mrs. Langs- 
ton, a dau. In Fitzwilliam-square, Dub- 
lin, Lady Douglas, a dau. 21. In Port- 
land-place, Lady M. Ross, a son.———22. In. 
Albemarle-st. the wife of Capt. S. Snell, dau, 
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MARRIAGES. 


June 6. At Bombay, H. Smith, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. 1st Light Cavalry, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of #he Hon. Sir P. Grant, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Bombay. 

Sept. 12, At Paris, Adam Durnford Gor- 
don, esq. of the Bengal Military Service, to 
Harriet-Eliz, only child of the late Robert 
Gordon, esq. formerly Governor of Berbice. 
15. At Romford, Essex, the Rev. Rob. 
Firmin, Rector of Fingringhoe, to Sarah- 
Anne, second dau. of M. Dodd, esq. 
22. At Tichborne, Hants, the Hon. H. B. 
Arundell, brother of Lord Arundell, to Fran- 
ces-Cath. second dau. of Sir H. Tichhorne, 
bart. At Withycombe Rawleigh Chapel, 
Exmouth, Thomas Appreece Soley, esq. of 
New Windsor, to Ann, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Charles Lewis Parker, esq. of the 
Royal Military-college. 23. At Tamer- 
ton, near Plymouth, Capt. Chas. Morton, 
R. N. to Miss Eliz. Thompson, only child 
of the late John Thompson, esq. of Han- 
over, Jamaica. At Burnley, in Lanca- 
shire, Theophilus H. Ingham, esq. only son 
and heir-at-law of the late Ignatius Ingham, 
esq. and grandson of the Lady Margaret Hast- 
ings, dau. of Theophilus, the eighth Earl of 
Huntingdon, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
Mr. J. Thomson, and niece of J. Thomson, 
esq. of Primrose, near Clitheroe. At 
Berne, in Switzerland, the Rev. Horatio 
Montagu, to Ann-Eliz. only dau. of late Tho. 
Wood, esq. Madras Engineers, and niece to 
the late Sir Mark Wood, Bart. 24. At 
St. George’s, Hanaver-square, John Cocke- 
rell, esq. to Joanna-Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Jate Brig.-Gen. Catlin Craufurd. 26. At 
Exeter, Oliver Coathupe, esq. of Redland, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of Rear Adm. Cumber- 
land. 28. At Riddlesworth, Wyndham 
Berkeley Portman, esq. to Sarah, only dau. 
of ‘Thos. Thornhill, esq. of Riddlesworth- 
hall, Norfolk. At Christ Church, Mid- 
dlesex, the Rev. Wm. Stone, Rector of that 
parish, to Louisa-Toogood, only dau. of the 
late Geo. Wm. Downing, esq. At Wat- 
ford, the Rev. Nathaniel Wodehouse, Vicar 
of Worle and Dulverton, to Georgiana, third 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Capel, Vicar 
of Watford. At Fairlight, near Hastings, 
the Rev. Edward Auriol, to Georgiana-Bar- 
bara, third dau. of the late Edward Morris, 
esq. and granddau. of the late Lord Erskine. 
At Paris, Thomas Stapleton, esq. of the 
Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire, to Henrietta- 
Lavinia, second dau. of the late Rich. Fitz- 
gerald Anster, esq. of Calcutta, and niece of 
Sir H. Meredith, Bart. 80. AtIver, the 
Rev. T. G. Tyndall, Rector of Holton, co. 
Oxford, to Miss Ann Sullivan, dau. of the 
Right Hon. John Sullivan, of Richings- 
lodge, Bucks. At Windmill-hill, Sussex, 
Howard Elphinstone, esq. only son of Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, bart. C.B. to Eliz Julia, 
youngest da. of Edw.-Jer. Curteis, esq. M. P. 















































Oct.1. At Milford, Wilts, Thomas Le 


Marchant Saumarez, esq. second son of 


Adm, Sir James Saumarez, Bart. to Cathe- 
rina Spencer Beresford, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. Vassall; and at the same time 
and place, the Rev. Edw. Pering Henslowe, 
Chaplain to the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, 
to Honora-Mary-Georgina, eldest dau. of 
that distinguished and lamented officer. 
3. Capt. H. N. Smith, Royal Eng. to Sarah- 
Margaret, eldest dau, 6f Rich. Gilpin, esq. 
of Hockliffe Grange, Bedfordshire. 6. 
The Rev. E.S. Whitbread, of Boyton Rec- 
tory, Wilts, to Charlotte- Matilda, eldest dau, 
of John Josselyn, esq. of Sproughton-house, 
Suffolk. At St. George’s Hanover-sq, 
Lieut.-Col, the Hon. Seymour Bathurst, 
third son of Earl Bathurst, to Miss Julia 
Hankey, only dau. of Mrs. Hankey, of Gros- 
venor-square. 10. At Cambridge, the 
Rev. W. H. Parry, Rector of Holt, Nor- 
folk, and youngest dau, of the Rev. Dr. 
Cory, Master of Emmanuel-college. —— 
At Trinity-church, Marylebone, Capt. Rich. 
Fletcher, Gren. Guards, to Miss Judith 
Baillie. ——13. At Edenham, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. W. H. Spencer Braham, Minor 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, and Vicar 
Willesborough, Kent, to Martha, youngest 
dau. of Edw. Martin, esq. of Godmanchester, 
Hunts. —— At Morpeth, Northumberland, 
the Rev. James Baker, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Durham, and Rector of Nune- 
ham Courtenay, near Oxford, to Sarah Ja- 
netta, youngest dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Ekins, Rector of Morpeth. AtSt.Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. John Searle, jun. esq. to Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of the late John Talbot, esq. 
and sister to the present Earl of Shrewsbury. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles 
Berkeley, esq. of Montagu-place, to Susan, 
third dau. of Thomas Clarke, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-place. 14. At Overton, the Rev. 
P. Poor, Rector of Fyfield, Hants, to Martha, 
third dau. of the late H. Tanner, esq. of 
Lockeridge, Wilts. At Ruddington, near 
Nottingham, Capt. Edw. A.Cotton, late R.A. 
to Amelia, dau. of the Jate Rev. Wm. Smelt, 
Rector of Gedling, and niece to the late 
Earl of Chesterfield. 15. At Kirby Ste- 
phen, J. E. Vivian, esq. of Warkworth, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of J. Brougham, esq. 
—At Utterby, the Rev. H. Bristowe Ben- 
son, Vicar of Heckington, co. Lincola, to 
Mary-Cath. only child of the late Sapsford 
Harrold, esq. At Calne, William Tan- 
ner, esq. of Lockeridge, Wilts, to Hester, 
youngest dau. of Oriel Viveash, esq.—— 
16. At St. Pancras Church, John Mackel- 
fean, esq. of Devonshire-street, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Mackelcan, to Eliz. youngest 
dau. of the late Dr. Charles Lloyd. 17. 
At Sutton, Surrey, Wm. Morgan, esq. eldest 
son of W. Morgan, esq. of Colney Hatch to 
Ellen, only d. of H. J. Stubbs, esq. of Sutton. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Princess OF Brazit. 

Lately. At Lisbon, aged 83, Donna 
Maria Francisca Benedicta, Princess 
dowager of Brazil. 

This aged Princess was born July 25, 
1746, the youngest daughter of Don 
Jose King of Portugal, by his Queen 
Maria-Anna-Victoria, Infanta of Spain. 
At the age of nine she witnessed the 
great earthquake at Lisbon. In 1777 
she was married to ‘her nephew Don 
Jose, Prince of Brazil, eldest son of her 
eldest sister Queen Maria (by her uncle 
Don Pedro), and heir apparent to the 
throne. This Prince, before any chil- 
dren followed from their union, was 
torn from her by the small-pox, leaving 
his brother, the late King John VI. to 
succeed, She dedicated the remainder 
of her life to acts of beneficence, which 
have endeared her memory to the people. 

In her will she has left the valuable 
sword and collar, which belonged to her 
husband, to the Emperor Don Pedro ; 
to Miguel a diamond shoulder-knot; to 
the old Queen and her daughters, and 
to the Marchioness of Loulé, diamonds 
as memorials. ‘Tothe Princess, formerly 
Regent, she left her favourite country- 
house south of the Tagus; and to her 
favourite attendant, the Countess of 
Ribeira, another country-house, near 
Belem. A considgrable part of her for- 
tune is dedicated to the support of in- 
valid officers of the army and navy, for 
whose use she built a hospital about 
seven leagues from Lisbon, where it is 
said she wished her body to be placed in 
a monument. This institution she 
placed under the protection of the late 
Regent. All the members of the Bra- 
ganza family in Lisbon, except the old 
Queen, attended her before her death, 
and she gave some excellent advice to 
Miguel. 

The funeral partook somewhat of 
ancient splendour. From the palace of 
the Ajuda to the great church of the 
convent of St. Vincent, a distance of five 
miles, there was a double row of soldiers 
stationed, about ten paces distant from 
each other. The procession, which left 
the palace about ten o’clock at night, was 
equestrian ; first came two porters with 
white wands; then followed the members 
of the municipality, called the Senado ; 
next the Desembagadores, or the 
judges; next the nobility. All those 
persons were dressed in the old style of 
knighthood, with broad-leaved hats and 


large black mantles; each carried a 
large wax torch lighted, and was accome 
panied by a palfrenier. After them 
came the canons and prebends of the 
patriarchal church, in their red cas- 
socks and surplices, bearing also lighted 
torches. Then followed large black 
coaches, drawn each by eight mules, 
and covered with an immense velvet 
pall, which concealed the whole. In 
the first was the body. A mourning 
coach with eight mules, having one 
of the chamberlains of the deceased 
in it, was followed by a royal car- 
riage, carrying the parish priest and sa- 
cristan of the Ajuda. The procession 
passed rapidly enough. The moon, 
which was then on the wane, rose as the 
procession passed the square at eleven 
o’clock, and cast a shade from the sta- 
tue of Joseph I. on the last of his chil- 
dren, thevirtuous and estimable Princess 
who was proceeding to thetomb. Three 
regiments of cavalry, six pieces of artil- 
lery, four regiments of infantry, two of 
militia, and four battalions of volunteer 
royalists, closed the procession, the sol- 
diers forming into line after it had passed, 
The clergy, regular and secular, of each 
parish, met at different places with 
lighted torches, and sung a psalm for 
the repose of the deceased. The fune- 
ral was over at one o'clock. The body is 
to remain in the Royal Mausoleum at 
the convent until the monument at 
Reinha is completed. 
EArt OF HARRINGTON. 

Sept. 15. At Brighton, aged 76, the 
Right Hon. Charles Stanhope, third 
Earl of Harrington, Viscount Peters- 
ham, and Baron Harrington, co. North- 
ampton, a Knight Grand Cross of the 
illustrious Guelphic Order, a Privy Couns 
cillor in England and Ireland, a Gene- 
ral in the Army, Colonel of the Ist 
regiment of Life-Guards, and Constable 
of Windsor Castle, a Member of the 
Consolidated Board of General Officers, 
and a Commissioner of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, and of the Royal Military 
Asylum, and F.S, A. 

The Earl of Harringion was born 
March 20, 1753, the elder son of Charles 
the second Earl (who was also a Gene- 
ral in the Army, and Colonel of the 2d 
Horse-Guards,) by the Right Hon, Lady 
Caroline Fitzroy, eldest daughter of 
Charles second Duke of Grafton, K. G. 

His Lordship entered the army as En- 
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sign in the Coldstream Guards, with the 
rank of Lieutenant, Nov. 3, 1769. . He 
obtained a company in the 29th foot in 
1773, and, having joined that regiment 
on its return from America at the close 
of that year, had the command of the 
light company. Gen. Sir Wm. Howe 
having invented a set of manceuvres for 
light infantry, seven light companies, 
among which was that commanded by 
Lord Petersham, assembled for their 
practice at Salisbury, in the summer of 
1774, and his Majesty inspected the 
battalion on Salisbury-plain. 

In 1774 Lord Petersbam was returned 
to Parliament on a vacancy for the bo- 
rough of Thetford; but the Parliament 
was dissolved immediately after. In 
1776, on the late Duke of Northumber- 
Zand succeeding his mother as Baron 
Percy, Lord Petersham was elected for 
Westminster, which city he represented 
until, by his father’s death, he was raised 
to the House of Peers April 11,1779. In 
1776 Lord Petersham exchanged his 
light company for the grenadier com- 
pany of the 29th, which regiment em- 
barked for Quebec in February of that 
year; and, on their arrival, were imme- 
diately ordered to land, which they 
effected, though cannonaded from the 
battery erected by the Americans on 
Point Levy. As soon as the men were 
refreshed, they, with the original garri- 
son, some marines, seamen, and the 
English and French inhabitants, in all 
not 4000 men, marched out to attack 
the American hutted camp on the plains 
of Abraham ; and the latter, though at 
first formed in line of battle, were, after 
a few volleys from the British, put to 
flight in every direction. The remain- 
der of the 29th arrived a few days after, 
and did duty in Quebec till the arrival 
of the army from Europe, under the 
command of Gen. Burgoyne, when the 
whole was ordered up the river St. Law- 
rence, and was actively engaged during 
the remainder of the year. In Novem- 
ber the army was ordered into winter 
quarters in Canada, where Lord Peter- 
sham’s company was quartered at Ver- 
chere. 

In the spring of 1777 Gen. Burgoyne 
was appointed to command a detach- 
ment of Sir Guy Carleton’s army, des- 
tined to cross Lake Champlain, for the 
attack of Ticonderoga, and to effect a 
junction with the southern army. This 
gallant body, after encountering the 
greatest difficulties, and disputing every 
inch of ground with the Americans, in- 
finitely superior in number, was obliged 
to throw down their arms by the con- 
vention of Saratoga. During this active 
campaign Lord Petersham acted as an 


Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Burgoyne, and his 
services in that arduous capacity were 
particularly noticed by the unfortunate 


‘General. Indeed his Lordship was on 


the most intimate footing with all the 
generals and other officers, particularly 
Brigadier-Gen. Fraser, who died of ‘the 
wounds he received in the action of the 
7th of October. After the disastrous 
issue of the campaign, Lord Petersham 
was sent to England with Gen. Bur- 
goyne’s dispatches, by the way of New 
York. 

Shortly after his Lordship’s arrival 
in London he purchased, 16th Jan.1778, 
a company in the Foot Guards. On the 
22d May, 1779, (having become Earl of 
Harrington on the Ist of the preceding 
month,) his Lordship married Jane, 
daughter and cobeiress of Sir John 
Fleming, of Brompton Park, co. Middle- 
sex, Bart. 

It being evident that the French me- 
ditated an attack on our West India 
possessions, letters of service were issued 
to raise a number of new regiments, 
one of which was given to his Lordship, 
who soon completed it as the 85th, and 
shortly after embarked with it for Ja- 
maica, as Lieut.-Colonel Commandant, 
his commission bearing date the 30th 
August, 1780. Major-Gen. Sir Archibald 
Campbell was at that time Governor of 
the Island, and, assisted by his Lord- 
ship, modelled his little army, sent for 
the defence of one of the gems in the 
British crown, in a masterly manner. 
In the arrangement his Lordship was 
made a Brigadier-General, with the 
command of the flank companies of all 
the regiments. 

The 85th was commanded by Major 
Phipps (now General the Earl of Mul- 
grave). The great mortality which pre- 
vails more or less in the West Indies, 
particularly in the time of war, soon re- 
duced the gallant corps sent from Eog- 
land to asmall number. The 85th, one 
of the finest ever landed on any of our 
tropical islands, suffered severely; and 
his Lordship’s health, from his great 
military exertions, being injured, he re- 
turned to England, accompanied by 
Lady Harrington, who bad voluntarily 
insisted on sharing the fortunes of her 
husband amidst the dangers of the sea, 
the perils of war, and the unhealthiness 
of the West Indies. 

On Lord Harrington's return to Eng- 
land he met witha most gracious recep- 
tion from bis Majesty, who was pleased 
to nominate him, Nov. 1782, one of his 
Aids-de-Camp, which gave him the rank 
of Colonel ia the army. 

On the death of Lieut.-Gen. Calcraft, 
Colonel of the 65th foot, Lord Harring- 
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ton was appointed, March 12, 1783, to 
the command of that regiment, which 
he immediately joined, and embarked 
with it for Ireland. While on Dublin 
duty he had the command of that gar- 
rison, and possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, the confidence of the Earl of Rut- 
land, thea Lord-Lieutenant. 

It_was during this time that Cen. Sir 
David Dundas, then Adjutant-general 
of the army in Ireland, wished to bring 
forward the system of tactics which is 
now adopted in our service. The Earl 
of Harrington, whose knowledge of the 
military art was inferior to none of his 
standing, approved highly of it, and 
immediately, with the Duke of Rut- 
land’s approbation, tried it with the 
65th: the progress that was made in it, 
and the evident utility to be derived 
from it in execution, steadiness, cele- 
rity, and order, was fully exemplified at 
the time, which induced other regi- 
ments to follow its example; so that 
shortly after it became general in 
both kingdoms. The present sword of 
the army was first introduced by the 
Earl of Harrington, adopted by the 
Duke of York in the Coldstream Guards 
fof which his Royal Highness was Co- 
lonel). In June 1792 it was, by his 
Majesty’s orders, directed to be impli- 
citly followed by every regiment in the 
service. 

The 65th being ordered to America in 
1785, his Lordship obtained his Ma- 
jesty’s permission to return to England. 

In January, 1788, Lieut.-Gen. Tryon, 
Colonel of the 29th reg. died, the first 
notice of which his Lordship received 
by an express from Sir George Yonge, 
Secretary-at-War, notifying that his 
Majesty had been pleased to appoint 
him (Jan. 28, 1788,) Colonel of the 29th, 
as he knew it was what his Lordship 
much wished for. This very flattering 
attention of his Royal master originated 
from Lord Harrington having asked for 
the 29th some years before, on the death 
of its then Colonel, Lieut.-Gen. Evelyn. 

A few weeks after his appointment his 
Lordship went down to Worcester to 
see his regiment, which had returned 
from America in the November pre- 
ceding. The joyful reception he expe- 
rienced from his old friends on that oc- 
casion was equally pleasing and honour- 
able to him. During the period of 
Lord Harrington’s command of this re- 
giment the nation was at peace ; and it 
continued for three years together in 
garrison at Windsor; a circumstance 
which contributed to the continuance 
and increase of that notice with which 
the noble Colonel had been honoured 
by the Royal family. In the summer 
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of 1792 a camp was formed on Bagshot- 
heath, consisting of the 2d, 3d, 14th, 
and 29th regiments of infantry, a de= 
tachment of artillery, and two regiments 
of light dragoons. The infantry was 
formed into two brigades, the first com- 
manded by Lord Harrington, and the 
second by Colonel (afterwards General 
Fox; both these officers had the tempo- 
rary rank of Brigadier-General. - Gen. 
the Duke of Richmond commanded the 
whole. 

The 5th of December, 1792, his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to confer an additional 
mark of his regard on the Earl of Har- 
rington, by appointing bim Colonel of 
the Ist regiment of Life Guards, with 
the Gold Stick. 

The 12th of Oct. 1793, his Lordsbip 
received the brevet of Major-General. 
During the campaigns in Flanders his 
Lordship applied to his Majesty, that he 
might be sent with his regiment to 
serve under his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York; but his Lordship’s ap- 
pointment of Gold Stick rendered it in- 
compatible. Shortly after this his Ma- 
jesty wishing to be made acquainted 
with certain proceedings on the conti- 
nent, and probably to convey his own 
ideas respecting the operations of the 
army, particularly the British, sent the 
Ear! of Harrington on a private mission 
to the Duke of York, with whom he 
remained for a short time. His Lord- 
ship received the brevet of Lieut.-Gen, 
Jan. 1, 1798, and was employed as 2d 
in command on the London Staff, his 
Royal Highness Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Gloucester being first. The Earl of 
Harrington was soon after appointed a 
Privy Counsellor. He attained the rank 
of General, Sept. 25, 1803. 

In the spring of 1806 the Earl of Har- 
rington was sent to the Court of Berlin 
immediately after Lord Harrowby, and 
both returned nearly at the same time 
re infecta, his Prussian Majesty having 
evinced a determination to adopt the 
polities of St. Cloud. 

Soon after, in the same year, the Earl 
was sent to Ireland as Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces in that part of the 
empire, of which his grandfather had 
been twice Viceroy, in 1747 and 1749. 

His Lordship was appointed Consta- 
ble of Windsor Castle, in the room of 
the Earl of Cardigan deceased, Mar. 17, 
1812; and in the same year was suc~ 
ceeded in the chief command in Ireland 
by the present Eari of Hopetoun. At 
the coronation in 1821 the Earl of Har- 
rington was the bearer of the Great 
Standard of England. 

By his Countess before mentioned 
(who was a conspicuous lady in the Court 
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circles, being a great favourite with 
Queen Charlotte, and who died Feb. 3, 
1824,) the Earl of Harrington had eight 
sons and three daughters, 1. the Right 
Hon. Charles, now Earl of Harrington, 
a Colonel in the army, and a Lord of 
the Bedchamber; his Lordship is un- 
married; 2. the Hon. Lincoln-Edwin- 
Robert, a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, 
C. B. and a Groom of the Bedchamber, 
also unmarried; 3. the Most Hon. 
Anna-Maria, Marchioness of Tavistock, 
married to the Marquis of Tavistock in 
1808, and has one child, Lord Russell ; 
4. the Hon. Leicester-Fitzgerald-Chas., 
a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, and a dis- 
tinguished traveller; be, like his two 
elder brethren, is a bachelor ;} 5. the 
Hon. William-Sefton-George, who died 
an infant; 6. the Hon. Fitzroy-Henry- 
Richard, also originally in the army, 
but now in holy orders, Rector of Cal- 
ton in Yorkshire, and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Clarence; he married in 1808 
Miss Caroline Wyndham, daughter of 
the Hon. Charles Wyndham, and has 
two surviving sons; 7. the Hon. Francis- 
Charles, a Major in the army; he mar- 
tied Miss Wilson, of Dublin, and has 
issue a daughter; 8. the Hon. Henry- 
William; 9. Lady Caroline-Anne; 10, 
the Most Noble Charlotte-Augusta, 
Duchess of Leinster, married to the 
present Duke of Leinster in 1818, and 
has had several children; and, 11. the 
Hon. Augustus. 

Lord Harrington was llth in lineal 
descent from George Duke of Clarence, 
brother to King Edward 1V. through the 
honourable and distinguished houses of 
Pole Lord Montacute, Hastings Earl of 
Huntingdon, Somerset Duke of Beau- 
fort, and Fitzroy Duke of Grafton. But 
Lord Harrington was one of the last 
men who stood in need of borrowing 
merit from the dead. In every relation 
of life, public as well as private, he stood 
forward unexceptionable as pre-eminent. 
As a Lord of Parliament, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and a General Officer, he was 
zealous as efficient in the discharge of 
every important duty which he owed to 
his king and country ; nor was he defi- 
cient in the milder virtues of the Chris- 
tian, the husband, the parent, and the 
friend. He lived honoured with the cor- 
dial personal intimacy of his two succes- 
sive sovereigns, whilst his society was 
eagerly sought after and highly prized by 
all that there was of noble, of great, of 
good among his equals. His charities 
» were widely spread, liberally dispensed, 
and unostentatiously secret. He may 
truly be said to “have done good by 
stealth, and blush’d to find it fame.” 
His death was a splendid instance of 
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euthanasia. Nine of his children sur- 
rounded his couch, and in affectionate 
anguish watched his last-drawn breath. 
He was attended to the grave by his 
seven sons, and a numerous tenantry to 
whom he had ever stood in doco parentis, 
As his memory will be embalmed, may 
his example be copied by his successors, 
and long, very long, 


At Elvaston may British bounty stand, 
And Justice linger ere she quit the land. 


The remains of the Earl of Harrington 
were interred at Elvaston in Derbyshire, 
on Sunday, Sept. 27. The procession 
moved from Shardlow in this order: 
sixty-three tenants on horseback, then 
thirty-two on foot; a coach and four, 
with the steward and clergyman ; mutes 
on horseback ; state lid of plumes ; co- 
ronet and cushion ; hearse ; twe coaches 
and six, and two coaches and four, con- 
taining all the Earl’s six sons, Sir John 
Whale, and John Curzon, Esq. 





Sir W. J. JAMES, Bart. 

Oct. 8. At Freshford, Somersetshire, 
in his 72d year, Sir Walter James James, 
of Langley-hall in Berkshire, Bart. 
D.C.L.; brother-in-law to the Marquis 
Camden. 

The family of Head, from which Sir 
Walter was paternally descended, has 
been seated for several generations at 
Langley-hall in Berkshire. His great- 
aunt Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Head, Esq. of that place, was married 
to John James, Esq. of Denford in the 
same county, who, on his death in 1772, 
entailed his estate on bis two great ne- 
phews, William Head and the late Sir 
Walter, on condition of their taking the 
name and arms of James only. Their 
father was Sir Thomas Head, knighted 
when serving the office of High Sheriff 
for Berkshire in 1744; and their mo- 
ther was Jane, daughter of Rowland 
Holt, of Redgrave-hall in Suffolk, Esq. 
and sister to Jane Countess of Had- 
dington. 

Walter-James, the younger son, suc- 
ceeded to the estates by the death of 
his brother, unmarried, in 1778; and 
immediately assumed the name and 
arms of James, pursuant to an Act of 
Parliament. He was a Fellow-com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, and 
was created D, C. L. June 27, 1788. 

He married April 25, 1788, Lady Jane 
Pratt, fourth and youngest daughter of 
Charles first Earl Camden; and was 
created a Baronet by patent, dated July 
28,1791. 

By Lady Jane James, who died Sept. 
1, 1825, Sir Walter bad two sons and 
four daughters, of whom two daughters 
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only survived him. They were: 1. 
Francis, who died a Captain in the 81st 
regiment of foot, of the wounds he 
received at the siege of Badajos, April 
14, 1812; 2. John, who was Secretary 
of Embassy at the Hague; he mar- 
ried June 29, 1814, his first cousin 
(through his mother) Lady Emily-Jane 
Stewart, sister to the present Marquis 
of Londonderry ; and died at Dublin, 
June 4, 1818, (see some notices of him 
in our vol. LXXxviN, i. 647,) leaving 
issue by Lady Emily (who is now the 
wife of Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C. B, Se- 
eretary at War), an only son, born in 
1816, and now, by his grandfather's 
death, Sir Walter James, Bart.; 3. 
Jane, married in 1803 to John Trower, 
Esq. of Berkeley-square, and is since 
deceased; 4. Mary Anne, married in 
1808, to Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Byng, 
K.C. B. (cousin to Lord Viscount Tor- 
rington, and) the present Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland ; 5. Frances, mar- 
ried in 1823 to Horatio Davis, Esq. only 
son of the late Sir John Davis, Knt.; 
and 6, Charlotte-Elizabeth, married in 
1817 to Francis-Frederick de Lerber, a 
member of the Sovereign Council of the 
Republic of Berne, and died at Geneva 
in 1820. 
GENERAL DESPARD. 

Sept. 3. At Swan-hill, Oswestry, aged 
84, General John Despard. 

This meritorious veteran was in 24 
engagements ; had two borses shot under 
him; was shipwrecked three times ; 
taken prisoner once ; and had the stand- 
ard of his regiment shot out of his band 
when he was an ensign at the age of 15 
years. He entered the British service as 
Ensign in the 12th fuot in 1760, and 
joined his regiment in Germany a short 
time before the battle of Warburgh. He 
served the campaign of 1761, and was 
present at the battle of Fellinghausen ; 
was in 1762 appointed by purchase 
Lieutenant in the same regiment, and 
continued therein until the conclusion of 
the war, and the return of the British 
truops to England, when, being a su- 
pernumerary Lieutenant, he was re- 
duced upon half-pay. After waiting 
four years in expectation of being placed 
upon full pay without purchase, he ef- 
fected an exchange with a Lieutenant. 
of the royal Fusileers. In March, 1773, 
he embarked with that regiment. for 
Quebec, and in the following year was 
Sent to England on the recruiting ser- 
vice; in March, 1775, having raised a 
Sufficient number of recruits to com- 
plete the regiment, he embarked with 
them at Gravesend, and arrived at Que- 
bee the 17th of May following. A few 
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days afterwards the Fusileers were. or- 
dered to march to the frontiers of Ca- 
nada, in consequence of the American 
rebels having surprised and taken the 
small detachments at Ticonderoga, 
Crown Puint, and St. John’s, upon the 
Sorell river near Lake Champlain. The 
rebels having retired with the prisoners, 
the Fusileers took post at St. Jobn’s 
with a detachment of 150 men, anda 
proportionate number of officers, and 
were employed in constructing a re- 
doubt, and strengthening the post until 
September, when the rebels advanced 
with a corps of 7000 men, and besieged 
that redoubt, and another constructed 
by a detachment of the 26th regiment. 
The siege continued seven weeks and 
four days, the three last weeks the 
troops on two-thirds allowance of pro- 
visions, and being reduced to three days 
allowance, aud the ammunition nearly 
expended, and without hopes of relief, 
were under the necessity of surrender- 
ing to the rebels 1775. 

In Dec. 1776, Lieut. D. was exchanged 
with the regiment, and joined the army 
under the command of Sir Wm. Howe 
at New York; he was appointed Capt.- 
Lieutenant of the Fusileers, March 25, 
1777, and shortly afterwards Captain of 
acompany. He served the campaign of 
1777, in the light infantry, and was at 
the assault and taking ef Fort Montgo- 
mery on the North River. In June, 
1778, he was appointed Major to a corps 
raised by the Earl of Moira in America, 
the formation and discipline of which 
was solely under his direction (the Liev- 
tenant-Colonel being employed on the 
Staff); he had the honour of receiving 
the Commander-in-Chief’s thanks for 
the good order, appearance, and disci- 
pline of the regiment, when reviewed 
and inspected by him, about four 
months after their formation. In Decem- 
ber, 1779, he was appointed Deputy- 
Adjut.-general to the army, and sailed 
with the fleet and army for South Caro- 
lina, and was present at the siege and 
surrender of Charlestown ; he conti- 
nued in South Carolinaas Deputy-Adjut.- 
general to the army left there under the 
command of the Marquess Cornwallis, 
and accompanied his Lordship in all 
his campaigns in South and North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, until the surrender 
of bis army at York Town, to the com- 
bined forces of France and America. 

In 1782 he returned to England on 
parole, and joined the Fusileers as Cap- 
tain and brevet Major on their return 
from America after the conclusion of 
the war. In June, 1788, he was ap- 
pointed Major of the Fusileers, and in 
1790, he sailed with that regiment for 
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Gibraltar; in 1791, he returned to 
England, and in July, was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Fusileers: he again 
joined that regiment in 1793, at Quebec. 
In 1794 he was ordered to England by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
to superintend the recruiting of the 
regiment, and the following year he 
joined again at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
He was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
the 2ist of August, 1795; in May, 1798, 
was placed on the Staff of the Severn dis- 
trict as Brigadier; on the 18th of June, 
1798, was appointed Major-General, 
and continued on the Staff; in June, 
1799, he was removed to the command 
in Dorsetshire ; in August, 1799, he 
was appointed to the Staff of Nova 
Scotia, and the following spring sailed 
for Halifax, and from thence was ordered 
to Cape Breton to command the troops 
stationed there, and to preside in the 
civil administration of the government ; 
in which situation he remained upwards 
of seven years, and returned to England 
in Aug. 1807, having been relieved at his 
own request. He was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-General in 1805, to the 
Colonelcy of the late 5th West India reg. 
in 1809, and to the rank of General in 
1814. 

The remains of Gen. Despard were 
consigned to the grave, very near the 
place of interment of several French 
officers, who died when on parole at 
Oswestry. 

LieuT.-GEN. CONRAN. 

July 17. On his road from Epping to 
Bury, aged 62, Lieut.-General Henry 
Conran, Colonel of the 98th regiment, 
and formerly Lt.-Governor of Jamaica. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 49th foot in 1780, to a Lieutenancy 
in 1782, and to a Company in 17835. 
He succeeded to the 52d regiment in 
1790, and embarked for the East Indies. 
He served under Lord Cornwallis against 
Tippoo Saib in 1791 and 1792, and at 
the siege of Pondicherry in 1793. He 
was appointed Major by brevet in 1793, 
and served with that rank at the re- 
duction of Ceylon; Lieutenant.-Colonel 
in the 52d foot in 1799, and in 1800 
embarked for the coast of France; he 
served at Ferrol, Gibraltar, and Cadiz. 
In 1804 he embarked for the West 
Indies with the 2d battalion of the 52d 
foot, now numbered the 96th. He was 
removed to the Royals May 7, 1807, 
returned to England, and embarked 
immediately for the West Ludies, where 
he served for a considerable period. He 
attained the rank of Colonel in 1809, 
and of Major-General 1812. 

Major-Gen. Conran had the honour 


of being Groom of the Bedchamber to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
He was appointed to the Colonelcy of 
the 98th regiment in March 1824, and 
received the brevet of Lieut.-General in 
1825. 

Lieut.-CoLonet Birp. 

April 3. At Columbo, in Ceylon, 
Licut.-Col. Henry Bird, of bis Majesty’s 
Ceylon regiment. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
29th foot; was promoted Lieut. in the 
94th in 1794, and afterwards Captain in 
the 112th; and was on the half-pay from 
the reduction of the last-named regi- 
ment in Aug. 1795 till Feb. 1797, when 
he was required to serve in the Supple- 
mental Militia, and continued therein 
till Jan. 1800. He was appointed Cap- 
tain in the 5th foot in 1803, and brevet 
Major Jan. 1, 1805, in which year he 
served in the expedition to Hanover. 
In 1806 he went to South America, and 
was present at the storming of Buenos 
Ayres; in 1807 to Portugal, and was in 
the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, In 
1809 he served under Sir John Moore in 
Spain ; in the same year in the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren; and was in the 
actions of the Ist and 7th of August, 
and at the siege of Flushing. He was 
promoted to be brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
Jan. 1, 1812; Major 5th foot 1813, and 
7th fuot 1816; and, having been some 
time on the half-pay of the latter reg. 
was appointed Major of the 16th foot in 
1822, and subsequently Lieut.-Colonel. 
He has left a widow and family, 





Lieut.-CoLonet WILLIAMS. 

Lately. Aged 48, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Williams, Lieut.-Colonel of the 2d regi- 
ment of foot, 

This officer at the age of sixteen ob- 
tained an Ensigncy in the 49th reg. by 
purchase, l1th May, 1797, and was pro- 
moted (also by purchase) to a Lieute- 
nancy in the following month. As avo- 
lunteer, he was appoiuted to the grena- 
dier company, and embarked on the ex- 
pedition to Ostend in May 1798. Aftera 
severe contest, the small British force 
surrendered prisoners of war to a greatly 
superior one of the enemy, under the 
French Gen, Championet. Lieut. W. 
remained a close captive in the citadel 
of Lisle and Fort Liberty, near Dunkirk, 
for thirteen months ; for the last seven 
solely in charge of the grenadier com- 
pany, until their exchange could be 
effected. In July 1799 he joined his 
regiment on Barham Downs, near Can- 
terbury, and was appointed to the light 
infantry. He landed at the Helder in 
1799, serving in Sir J. Moore’s brigade, 
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inthe army under Sir R. Abercromby. 
During the whole of this campaign he 
was frequently engaged with the enemy, 
particularly in the battle of the Sand 
Hills, near Camperdown, Oct. 2, where 
the command of the light company de- 
volved upon him at the beginning of 
the action, by the fall of his Captain. 

In 1801 he embarked with his reg. 
on board the Baltic fleet, forming an 
auxiliary force under the Hon. Sir W. 
Stewart, to co-operate with the navy for 
the defeat of the Northern coalition, 
and was present at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, under Lord Nelson. 

Shortly after the peace of Amiens he 
joined his regiment in Upper Canada, 
and for twelve years never relinquished 
the various duties of his regiment in both 
provinces. He was promoted 4th Aug. 
1804, to a company by purchase, and re- 
tained the command of the light infantry. 
He was engaged in many brilliant actions, 
particularly the battles of Queenstown, 
Stony Creek, and Chrystler’s Farm, In 
the first of these he commanded a light 
division, and was wounded severely in 
the act of charging the enemy; and for 
his services on that occasion he received 
the brevet of Major, dated Oct. 13, 1812, 
the day of the battle. At Stony Creek the 
light company, under his immediate 
command, led the column of attack, 
having previously maintained a strong 
position, selected by him, at Salt Fleet, 
where it repulsed and resisted every in- 
cursion made by the Americans, under 
Gen. Chandler. In the battle of Chryst- 
ler’s Farm he commanded the flank 
companies of the 49th reg. forming the 
advance of the corps of observation, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Morrison. Major 
Williams attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colone) in 1824. 





Rev. WiLut1AM Hurn. 

Oct. 9. At Woodbridge, in his 74th 
year, the Rev. William Hurn. 

This venerable and highly respected 
divine was a native of Hockham, in 
Norfolk, and at an early period of life 
was for some time an assistant in the 
Free Grammar School at Dedham, in 
Essex, then under the superintendance 
of the Rev. Dr. Grimwood. On relin- 
quisbing this situation he entered the 
army, in which he served for some years, 
during the American war, as a Lieute- 
nant in the Western battalion of the 
Suffolk militia. But, being naturally 
of a serious and religious turn of mind, 
he quitted the military profession, and 
pursued his studies for the church, in 
which, after a short period of close and 
diligent application, he was ordained 
both Deacon and Priest by Dr. John 
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Hinchcliffe, the then Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. In 1790 be was presented by 
Dame Anne Henniker, and the Duchess 
dowager of Chandos, to the vicarage of 
Debenham, in Suffolk, and at the same 
time was honoured with the appoint- 
ment of one of her Grace’s Domestic 
Chaplains. He now commenced his 
ministerial labours at Debenham; and 
in an *¢ Introductory Discourse,” which 
he preached there on the Sunday after 
his induction, thus speaks of himself and 
his appointment: ‘ The words just 
cited, ‘ Speak thou the things which be- 
come sound doctrine,’ may be consi- 
dered as an address to every Christian 
minister, I have chosen them with ap- 
plication to myself, and the situation in 
which | stand before you this day, as 
your minister, appointed such by the 
call and providence of God, In the 
view of this most arduous of all under- 
takings, 1 cannot but feel my own in- 
sufficiency ; and who is sufficient for 
these things? Yet, relying on Him 
whose strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness, I trust to be found faithful, and 
through the divine help to speak those 
things to you, and those only, which 
become sound doctrine. I had rather 
open my mouth no more in a pulpit, 
than not to speak the truth as it is in 
Jesus. But another circumstance at- 
tends my appearance here at this time, 
I have just read in your hearing that 
form of words which comprises, in 39 
Articles, the belief of the Church of 
England, and which every minister in 
the Establiskment is obliged to sub- 
scribe before he can be authorised 
thereby to preach. To these Articles I 
have set my hand three several times; 
and have now declared publicly before 
you, that I give my unfeigned assent 
and consent tothem. It must follow, 
then, that I believe the Articles them- 
selves contain a form of sound words, 
or I should be unworthy of any confi- 
dence. Could I profess to believe, then, 
for the sake of temporal emolument, 
and to gain an easier subsistence in this 
frail precarious life, | should justly for- 
feit all claim not only to your esteem, 
but even to your attention. I am free, 
therefore, to declare, that I regard them 
as a just and noble summary of Chris- 
tian truth, and agreeing with the pure 
doctrine of God’s revealed Word.” 

Mr. Hurn was a constant resident on 
his vicarage, and showed by his life and 
conversation how well qualified he was 
for the proper exercise of his professional 
duties, which he discharged, indeed, 
with a degree of zeal and activity equal 
to their high importance. In con- 
stantly catechising and instructing the 
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children of the poor; in visiting the 
sick; in comforting the aged and 
afflicted ; in relieving the indigent and 
distressed ; in conducting his flock into 
those paths, which are scripturally 
termed “ the paths of peace ;” andin re- 
proving the follies, vices, and vanities of 
the age, he clearly proved himself a 
most attentive and indefatigable minis- 
ter of the gospel, zealous in the cause of 
his heavenly Master, and influenced by 
the genuine spirit of Christianity. 

In 1822, after a conscientious dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties for the 
long period of thirty-two years, Mr. 
Hurn came to the resolution of resign- 
ing his ecclesiastical preferment, and 
seceding from the Established Church ; 
and, in consequence of that resolution, 
gave notice from the pulpit on the 6th 
of October, that on the Sunday follow- 
ing he would preach his farewell ser- 
mon. This notice excited the greatest 
surprise, as the most friendly under- 
standing had ever existed between the 
worthy pastor and his flock. In giving 
this notice Mr. Hurn stated that it was 
a matter that he had long had on his 
mind; and that it was from serious and 
conscientious motives that he had so 
decided. On the day appointed the 
church of Debenham was crowded to 
excess with parishioners, and with 
strangers from Ipswich, Woodbridge, 
Framlingham, Eye, and the adjacent 
villages; the former most deeply af- 
fected at receiving a parting admonition 
from their beloved and faithful pastor, 
and the latter in expectation that he 
would assign his reasons for relinquish- 
ing his cure, and seceding from the Es- 
tablishment. Two discourses, or rather 
a continuation of the same discourse, 
were delivered after the morning and 
evening services, with great feeling and 
effect from the Acts, ch. xx. v. 32, “I 
commend you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified.” 
With respect to his reason for leaving 
them, he contented himself with ob- 
serving, that the importance of the 
Gospel far outweighed every temporary 
consideration. He was thankful, that 
from the time he first came among 
them, he had always sent them to the 
Word of God. At his installation, or 
reading in as it was called, he had given 
his solemn consent and assent to every 
thing contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and, as that offence was 
committed publicly, he considered it his 
duty to make his recantation public 
also; but that his reasons would be 
made known in due time, and in the re- 
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gular way. In “A Farewell Testimony,” 
which he published a short time after, 
and which was the substance of the two 
discourses above mentioned, he thus 
addressed bis parishioners : 

‘* My Brethren and Friends,—If any 
of you have come wiih the expectation 
of hearing any particular reasons for the 
extraordinary step I have taken, you 
will be disappointed, Let it suffice to 
observe, that my motives are of a con- 
scientious nature; and that I have seen 
it to be my duty to take this step. This 
is not the time or place for further ex- 
planation. But [ intend, if the Lord 
spare me, to give you information in 
that way, which every one is at liberty 
to adopt who is desirous to make known 
what he conceives will be for the benefit 
of others. But to set before you the 
faults of the Establishment whilst [ am 
occupying one of its pulpits, bas an in- 
decorum to which I cannot reconcile 
my mind; and it would defeat the 
principal object which I have now in 
view. Should I attempt to feed this 
congregation with the husks and chaff 
of mere externals, or with detailing 
blemishes in any of the denominations 
of professing Christians, or with cherish- 
ing one bigoted or bitter thought this 
day, I should consider myself as inex- 
cusable. No, my brethren, I have better 
things to set before you, and things 
which accompany salvation. And I 
bless God that, in taking leave of you, 
He has made me desirous above all 
things to be instrumental in promoting 
your spiritual welfare...... The minister 
who preaches on such an occasion as 
this, knowing how many important 
things must be omitted, will find a dif- 
ficulty in selecting those which are most 
proper and needful. There is danger 
also, lest his sensibility, being over- 
much excited, should incapacitate him 
for the prudent and faithful delivery of 
his message. I am quite aware of the 
difficult and afflicting circumstances in 
which I stand; and that I must render 
an account to God of my conduct under 
them. To this day Ihave often looked with 
sume trembling ; with emotions not to 
be described (more particularly when I 
have considered the people), and which 
have sometimes risen so high, that it 
has heen a question, whether my na- 
tural constitution could endure the pro- 
cess. If we are insufficient for the or- 
dinary calls of the ministry, how shall I 
meet one so extraordinary and trying in 
so many points of view; and close the 
labours of so many years in a way pleas- 
ing to God, and most profitable to the 
souls of the people.” 

Venerating, as the writer of this me- 
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moir does, the excellent Liturgy of the 
Church of England, whatever may be 
its blemishes—and what human com- 
position is without them ?—yet he can- 
not withbold bis admiration of the dis- 
interested conduct of Mr. Hurn, who, 
at his period of life, made such a sacri- 
fice for conscience sake. Every act of a 
man’s life, if done conscientiously, is 
entitled to respect, be his religious or 
political creed what it may. Cunscience 
is the faithful index of an honest heart ; 
and he, who regulates himself by its de- 
cisions can never greatly err. 

Several bundred pounds, it is under- 
stood, were offered to be raised by the 
parishioners by means of a subscription, 
in order to erect a place of worship in 
Debeuxham, for Mr. Hurn, if he would 
consent to remain amongst them; but 
be at once declined the offer; and re- 
paired to Woodbridge, where he bired a 
chapel, and expended a considerable 
sum in fitting it up for the reception of 
his followers. Here he continued in the 
faithful discharge of his ministerial la- 
bours till within a few weeks of his 
decease. 

His remains were removed to Deben- 
ham, attended by numbers of his friends 
and hearers, and interred in the north 
aisle of that church ; on which occasion 
an appropriate exhortation was deli- 
vered by the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Smalley, 
to a crowded and attentive congre- 
gation. 

Mr. Hurn was married, in early life, 
to Miss Wharrie, of Hull, who died in 
1817, and by whom he had no issue. 
His reasons for seceding from the Esta- 
blished Church, which, previous to bis 
decease, he had prepared for the press, 
will, it is understood, be shortly pre- 
sented to the public. 

Mr. Hurn is known to the literary 
world by the fallowing publications : 
viz. “ Heatb-hill; a Descriptive Poem,” 
London, 1777, 4to; “* The Blessings of 
Peace, &e.”’ 1784, 4to; ** The Funda- 
mental Principles of the Established 
Church, proved to be the Doctrine of 
the Scriptures, an Introductory Dis- 
course, preached March 7, at Deben- 
ham in Suffolk, after reading the Thirty- 
nine Articles,” Bury, 1790, 8vo; * Pre- 
parative for Death, stated from the 
holy Scriptures, and the Reality of Di- 
vine Consolations, preached at Deben- 
ham, Feb. 26, 1792, on occasion of the 
sudden but remarkably triumphant de- 
parture of William Patrick. To which 
are added some Lyric Verses, entitled 
Laughter in Death,” Ipswich, 8vo; 
* The Divine Government a ground of 
rejoicing at all times; andthe Tears of 
England, or a Word in season to the 
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People ; two Sermons preached in sub- 
stance at Debenham in Suffolk, the 
former on Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1797, 
being the day set apart for a General 
Thanksgiving for Naval Victories ob- 
tained in the present War; and the 
latter on Wednesday, March 7, 1798, 
being the day appointed for a General 
Fast,” Ipswich, 1798, 8vo; ‘ A Scrip- 
tural Guide to the Knowledge of the 
Gospel, in the form of a Catechism,” 
London, 1826, 12mo, 16th edition ; 
** Hymns and Scriptural Songs, with 
metrical Versions from the Psalms, all 
original compositions, and comprising a 
great variety of subjects ; being an at- 
tempt to form a Hymn Book on an 
improved plan, and to supply materials 
for this part of divine worship, corre- 
sponding with the sacredness of its na- 
ture, aud in strict conformity to the 
doctrine of the Scriptures,” London, 
1824, 12mo, 2d edit.; “ A Farewell 
Testimony, containing the substance of 
Two Discourses, preached in the parish 
church of Debenham, Oct. 13, 1822, 
after a public notice given on the pre- 
ceding Lord's day to take leave of the 
people, and secede from the Established 
Church; and since formed into one con- 
tinued Address, with large Additions,” 
London, 1823, 8vo. 

In the preface to this work, Mr.Hurn 
thus glances at the reasons for his se- 
cession: * The following work derives 
its origin from two discourses preached 
in the parish church of Debenham, 
with the avowed design of taking leave 
of the people, and seceding from the 
Establisbed Church. ....... The occasion 
en which these discourses were deli- 
vered, was one of those events which 
we call the great tria!s of life. They 
happen, in one shape or other, to all 
men, as they pass through a world re- 
markable fur the wickedness of its 
inhabitants, and for its changeable and 
transitory nature......... Should it be in- 
sinuated or reported by any that my 
views of the gospel, in any points of 
vital importance, are erroneous, they 
may be referred to what I have written 
and made public, If they will conde- 
scend to read the following pages, they 
may find my principles in them, and 
learn what my creed is. To the best of 
my knowledge I have flattered no man 
here; nor sought to please any man, or 
any body of men, at the expence of 
truth. It is now a long time that I 
have not dared to lean on any human 
authority for any thing I am to be- 
lieve and teach concerning the religion 
of Jesus Christ. The testimony which 
1 follow is the testimony of my con- 
science and experience ; and I trust also 
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it will be found to accord with the Word 
of God......... Such also must be my 
present answer to my dear brethren in 
the Establishment, who blame me for 
leaving them ; and to my brethren out 
of the Establishment, and equally dear, 
who complain because I do not imme- 
diately declare for one of the divisions 
in which they serve; I say to them all, 
judge nothing before the time......... ° 
} had once intended to touch very 
briefly in this preface, on some of the 
reasons which induced me to leave the 
Establishment ; and that chiefly for the 
information of my poor and unlearned 
brethren, who are unacquainted with 
ecclesiastical requisitions, and the terms 
.of ministerial conformity, and are there- 
fore at some loss to know why I leave 
them. But, on mature deliberation, I 
have concluded that it is better to for- 
bear, ......006 If the Lord permit, I in- 
tend to prepare my reasons for the press 
without delay.” F, 
Joun Horner, Eso. 

Oct. 12. In Walker-street, Edinburgh, 
John Horner, Esq. This venerable and 
highly respectable citizen was the act- 
ing partner in the well known firm of 
Inglis, Horner, and Company, after- 
wards Horner, Baxter, and Company, 
and latterly John Horner and Company, 
manufacturers, in Edinburgh. He was 
father of Mr. Horner the celebrated 
barrister and member of Parliament, 
who was unfortunately cut off at an 
early period of his brief but brilliant 
Parliamentary career. Mr. Horner's 
only remaining son is Mr. Leonard Hor- 
ner, the originator of the School of Arts 
in Edinburgh, and who, from the great 
success in his gratuitous and patriotic 
services as secretary of that institution, 
together with his having taken an active 
part in the management of the New 
Edinburgh Academy, was at once fixed 
upon as eminently qualified to fill a si- 
milar situation—that of Warden to the 
London University. The duties of that 
situation, however, had so seriously 
affected the health of Mr. Leonard Hor- 
ner, that he was under the necessity of 
returning to Edinburgh for some months 
to breathe his native air, and had ouly 
gone back to London a few days before 
the death of his revered father. 





M. Gossec. 

Feb.16. At Passy, having a month 
before completed his 96th year, Frangois 
Joseph Gossec, a Jong celebrated French 
composer. 

He was born June 17, 1733, at Verg- 
niers, a village in Hainault. At the age 
of seven be was sent to Antwerp, where 
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he remained eight years as singing-boy 


in the cathedra].. In 1751 he settled in 
Paris, where he engaged with M.de la 
Popliniere, whose orchestra be conduct- 
ed under the direction of Rameau, Sub- 
sequently he was attached to the suite 
of the Prince de Condé, as leader of his 
band, for which he composed several 
operas. In 1770, he founded the Con- 
cert of Amateurs, where the Chevalier 
de St. George was first violin; in 1773, 
he took the management of the Concerts 
of Sacred Music; and, in 1784, he was 
appointed Superintendent, or Principal 
Professor, of the Royal School of Singing 
and Declamation, founded at the Ménus 
Plaisirs by M. le Baron Breteuil. 

At the commencement of the French 
Revolution, he accepted the situation of 
Master of the Band of the National 
Guard; and many of Chenier’s bymns 
to liberty, symphonies, &c. were com- 
posed by him, for wind instruments, and 
performed at all the public festivals. In 
1795, when a law was passed by the Na- 
tional Convention for establishing a 
Conservatory of Music in Paris, he was 
chosen, conjointly with Messrs. Mehul 
and Cherubini, Inspector of Instruction 
and Professor of Composition to the 
institution ; his chief pupil, Catel, being 
at the same time appointed Professor of 
Harmony. During the heat of the Re- 
volution Gossec composed two operas, 
which were eminently successful, ‘* The 
Retaking of Toulon,” and “ The Camp 
of Grandpré.”” For the composition of 
the *‘ Marseillois Hymn,” which was 
introduced with superb effect in the 
latter, Gossec has generally enjoyed the 
credit; but, in fact, Rouget de Lisle 
was the author of the air, which Gossec 
arranged, with accompaniments, for a 
full orchestral chorus. There is no 
doubt that Gossec was a warm and en- 
thusiastic revolutionist. He composed 
the mnsic for the Apotheoses of Voltaire 
and Jean Jaques Rousseau, for the fune- 
ral of Mirabeau, and for the funeral 
hymn in honour of the French Ministers 
who were assassinated at Rasstadt. Gos- 
sec was the author of ‘‘ The Elementary 
Principles of Music,” published by the 
Conservatory, in two vols. folio; and of 
numerous soffeggi, which are inserted 
in the book of instruction for singing 
used in that establishment. His pupils 
have generally obtained the great prizes 
at the Conservatory. 

Gossec’s music is light, pleasing, and 
Spirited ; occasionally evincing fire, and 
even grandeur in his patriotic composi- 
tions. He had never enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a regular course of instruc- 
tion; he had never even been able to 
avail himself of a journey to Italy; yet 
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he Was intimately conversant with the 
styM@of the Italian and also of the Ger- 
man masters. His productions for the 
theatre, the church, and the chamber, 
are very numerous. Respecting his ce- 
lebrated ‘“*O Salutaris,” the following 
anecdote has been related: ‘In the 
year 1780, Messrs. Lais, Cheron, and 
Rousseau, three French singers, were in 
the habit of frequently accompanying 
Gossec to dine with M. de la Salle, 
secretary of the opera, at Cheneviéres, 
a village near Paris. The curate of 
the parish, who was well known to 
them, one morning requested the three 
singers to perform in his church the 
same day, on the occasion of some fes- 
tival. ‘ With all my heart,’ said Lais, 
* if Gossec will write something for us 
to sing.’ Gossec immediately asked for 
music-paper, and, whilst the parties 
were at breakfast, wrote his * O Salu- 
taris,’ which, two hours afterwards, was 
sung in the church! It was subse- 
quently introduced in the Oratorio of 
Saul, but not with equal effect. It has 
also been printed in England. 

Gossec was a member of the Institute, 
and of the Legion of Honour. To a 
very advanced age he retained in his 
eonversation, and occasiuvnally in his 
compositions, all the spirit and vivacity 
of youth. At the age of 78 he com- 
posed a Te Deum,” in lieu of one 
which he had produced at an early pe- 
riod of life, but which had been lost in 
consequence of the manuscripts and 
plates having been stolen. At 81, he 
continued to lecture on composition at 
the Conservatory; and, at 90, he fre- 
quently used to spend a part of his 
evenings at the Theatre Feydeau. 





Rear-ApMiraL CHAMBERS. 

Sept. 28. At Rugby, in his 82d year, to 
the inexpressible grief of his family and nu- 
merous acquaintance, Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam Chambers. 

He was the fifth son of the late Thomas 
Chambers, Esq. of Studley in Warwickshire, 
at which place, and at Tanworth in the same 
county, his family have resided on their 
own estates ever since the reign of Edward 
the Third. He entered the naval service in 
1758, as a Midshipman, on board the 
Shrewsbury 74 guns, under the auspices of 
Captain (afterwards Adm.) Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, with whom he served at the reduction 
of Quebec in 1759. and until the conclusion 
of the war in 1763. 

During the ensuing peace he served in 
the Preston of 50 guns, commanded by 
Capt. Alan Gardner, and bearing the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Parry, Commander-in-chief 
in the Jamaica station: he subsequently 
joined Commodore Gambier in the Salis- 
bury, and by that officer was made a Lieu- 


tenant into the Mermaid frigate, on the 
coast of North America, in 1771. 

At the commencement of the American 
war he was appointed Second Lieutenant of 
the Active frigate, one of the squadron 
under Sir Peter Parker, destined to act 
against Charlestown, in South Carolina; 
which ship had the honour of leading her 
consorts to the attack made on Sullivan’s 
Island, June 28, 1776. The Active on 
that occasion had her First Lieutenant 
(Pike) killed, and eight men wounded. 
From the Active he was removed, as First 
Lieutenant, into the Montreal frigate, 
Capt. Douglas; and in Juve 1778 he was 
nominated to the command of the flotilla 
on Lake Champlain, where he continued 
till the peace in 1783, when he was sent 
home with dispatches from Sir Frederick 
Haldimand, the military Commander-in- 
chief; through whose recommendations 
he was immediately promoted to the rank of 
Commander : and a statement of his meri- 
torious conduct on many trying occasions 
being subsequently laid before the King, he 
was rewarded with a commission as Post- 
Captain, dated Aug. 15 in the same year. 
His superannuation as a Rear-Admiral tuok 
place Nov. 21, 1805. 





Rev. Joun Carter, F.S.A. 

Aug. 22. At his residence in the Min- 
ster-yard, Lincoln, aged 67, the Rev. John 
Carter, M. A. F.S.A. Incumbent of St. 
Swithin’s in that city, Vicar of Barlings 
and Upton in Lincolnshire, and of Weston 
in Yorkshire, and formerly Head Master of 
the Grammar School at Lincoln. 

Mr. Carter was born in June 1762, at 
Brompton-upon-Swale in Yorkshire, and 
was educated at Catterick school in the 
same county. [n the year 1779 he was 
entered of Trinity college,Cambridge; where 
he proceeded B.A. 1783, being fourth 
Junior Optime of that year, M.A. 1792. 
He was ordained in the Temple church, Lon- 
don, by the then Archbishop of York, to 
the curacy of Thornhill in Yorkshire ; at 
which place, in or about the year 1787, he 
married Ellen, only daughter of the late 
Walter Fawkes Vavasour, Esq. of Weston- 
hall in the same county, a lady of a truly 
excellent and ainiable disposition. 

Through the interest of the late Dean, 
Sir Richard Kaye, Bart. Mr. Carter was no- 
minated one of the Vicars of Lincoln ca- 
thedral ; but that situation he soon after re- 
signed, upon his being elected Head Master 
of Lincola Grammar School, a situation 
he ably filled for upwards of thirty years. 
Those who were his pupils at that venerable 
institution will hold his memory in warm 
respect for the kindly encouragement by: 
which he never omitted to assist their stu- 
dies, and not less for the cheerful jocularity 
which ever and anon smoothed the rugged 
paths of school discipline, 
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He was presented to the curacy of Bar- 
lings in 17905 to the vicarage of Upton 
by Gainsborough in 1805, by his friend the 
late Sir Wharton Amcotts, Bart. of Kettle- 
thorpe park, near Lincoln; and to the vi- 
carage of Weston in Yorkshire, in 1804, by 
his brother-in-law William Vavasour, Esq. 

Mr. Carter was unassuming in his man- 
ners and cheerful in his deportment; he 
was much esteemed for his general infor- 
mation on literary subjects, as well as for his 
conversational talent. He was in the strict 
sense of the word a sound classic. Some 
time before his death he was engaged in, 
and completed, a translation of Seneca’s 
Tragedies,—an undertaking for which he 
was fully competent. 

Mr. Carter was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1794. In the 
following year he communicated to the 
Society an account of some Roman sepul- 
chres discovered at Lincoln, published with 
two plates of urns in the Archzologia, vol. 
XI. pp. 107—113; in 1800 a drawing of 
the cross in the church-yard of Somerby, 
Lincolnshire (engraved ibid. vol. xiv. p. 
276); and in 1802 a drawing of the Saxon 
doorway of Thorpe Salvin church, Yorkshire 
(engraved ibid. vol. xv. p.405). Mr. Car- 
ter was also, for many years, an occasional 
contributor to the pages of this Miscellany. 

In the pulpit Mr. Carter’s discourses 
were listened to with much attention and 
interest ; they were deservedly admired, not 
ouly for their elegant diction, but also for 
the pure scriptural doctrines that pervaded 
them; being equally remote from the cold 
and formal moral essay on the one hand, 
and the inflated and enthusiastic rhapsody 
on the other. 

By his demise that most excellent charity, 
the Lincolnshire Clerical Fund, loses a 
Treasurer who managed the accounts with 
the utmost precision and unceasing at- 
tention. 

The remains of Mr, Carter were interred 
in the church-yard of St. Peter’s in the 
East Gate, Lincoln, in the same vault with 
his late excellent wife, whom he survived 
fifteen years. By her he had issue two sons 
and two daughters, viz. 1. John-Vavasour, 
formerly of Lincoln college, Oxford, and 
afterwards an Ensign in the 30th foot, who 
died during the Peninsular war of a ‘* coup 
de soleil,” at Ciudad Rodrigo; 2. William- 
Elmsall, a solicitor in Lincoln; 3. Anne- 
Sutton, wife of the Rev. T. F. Beckwith, 
Vicar of Retford in Nottinghamshire; 4. 
Augusta-Elizabeth, who died in her infancy. 





H. N. Heap, Esg. 

Sept. 23. At Kensington, in the prime 
of life, Horatio Nelson Head, Esq. of the 
Royal Navy, son of the late Guy Head, Esq. 
of Duke-street, St. James’s, and godson of 
the immortal Nelson. 

This amiable and meritorious young officer 
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may be considered as a martyr. to his zeal 
for his profession. He had served i all 
climates, and was appointed to accompany 
Capt. Parry in the last polar expedition, as 
an Admiralty Midshipman and Draughts- 
man; and the plates in the official account 
of that voyage bear ample testimony to his 
diligence and skill, But the severe cold of 
the northern winter proved too much for 
his constitution, and brought on the linger- 
ing and most painful illness which has just 
terminated in his death. 

His private character was in the highest 
degree estimable; he was a kind and affec- 
tionate relative, and a sincere and faithful 
friend. 


——_—e— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Hawkshead, Lane. the Rev. Thomas 
Bowman, for forty years Master of the 
schvol there, and Vicar of Hintham, Notts. 
He was formerly Fellow of Trinity coll. 
Cambr. where he proceeded B.A. 1784, 
being the 6th Wrangler of that year, M. A. 
1787 ; and was presented to Hintham by 
that Society in 1804. 

The Rev. Wilfred Carter, D.D. of Pop- 
castle, Cumberland, Chaplain to the Duke 
of Queensberry. 

The Rev. William Casson, Rector of 
Norton-juxta-Twycross, Vicar of Thrus- 
siagton, Leic. and Domestic Chaplain to 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. He 
was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1774, 
M.A. 1778 ; was presented to Thrussington 
in 1778 by Lady Frances Coningshy ; to the 
chapelry of Rakedale in the same county in 
1783 by the late Earl Ferrers, then Lord 
Viscount Tamworth; and to Norton in 
1796 by the Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 81, the Rev. John Deake, Rector 
of St. Bride’s Netherwent, and of Tatha,, 
Glamorganshire. He was presented to both 
those churclies in 1775, to the former by 
T. Matthews, esq. and to the latter by Rob. 
Jones, esq. 

Aged 60, the Rev James Dunn, Rector of 
Preston St. Mary, Suff. and Little Melton, 
Norfolk, late senior Fellow of Emanuel coll. 
Cambridge. He there proceeded B.A. 1791, 
being the 4th Wrangler of that year, M.A. 
1794, D. B. 1801; and was presented to 
both his churches by that Socicty in 1810. . 

At Chelsea, the Rev. David Felix, Vicar 
of Lledrod, Cardigansh. He was of Trin. 
hall, Camb. B.D. 1822 ; aud was presented 
to Lledrod in 1828, by the Rev. J. Drake, 
Prebendary of Lledrod in the collegiate 
church of Brecon. 

Aged 89, the Rev. Bransby Francis, 
Rector of Edgefield, Norfolk, and Long 
Melford, Seffolk. He was of Cath. hall, 
Camb. B. A. 1762, M.A. 1765; was pre- 
sented to Edgefield in 1764 (and had con- 
sequently been incumbent of that parish for 
the extraordinary period of 65 years), and 
to Long Melford in 1819. , 
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At Stokenham, Devon, the Rev. Charles 
Holdsworth, Vicar of that place, and Rector 
ef Chivelston. He was presented to those 
livings by the King, in 1807. 

At Hartshill, Warw. the Rev. Joseph Jee, 
Fellow of Queen’s coll. Camb. where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1812, being the 13th Wrangler 
of that year, M.A. 1815, B.D. 18.... 

The Rev. Richard Kilsha, Rector of 
Barkston, Lincolnshire, Perpetual Curate of 
Fairfield, Kent, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He was of 
Oriel coll. Oxford, M. A. 1772, was pre- 
sented to Fairfield in 1797 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, and to Barks- 
ton in 1801 by the Prebendary of North 
Grantham in the Cathedral of Salisbury. 

In his 84th year, and the sixtieth of his 
residence at the rectory of Ashwater, Devon, 
the Rev. Thomas Melhuish. He was son of 
the Rev. Thos. Melhuish, Vicar of Withe- 
ridge in the same county, who died in 1793; 
was instituted to Ashwater in 1769, and re- 
signed it in 1811, when he presented his 
son, the Rev. Thomas Melhuish, the pre- 
sent Rector. 

The Rey. Thomas Mends, Rector of Hol- 
beton, Devonshire, to which he was pre- 
sented by the King in 1784. 

At Convoy, co. Kildare, the Rev.H. Cosby 
Morgan, of Ferns, nephew to the Very 
Rev. John Bayly, Dean of Killaloe. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Rolerts, for 
forty years Head Master of the Free Gram- 
mar-school, Chelmsford. 

The Rev. Samuel Henry Savory, Rector 
of Twyford, Vicar of Houghton-in-the- 
Hole, and Perpetual Curate of Barmer, 
Norfolk. He was of Caius coll. Camb. B.A. 
1805, M.A.1808 ; was presented to Twy- 
ford in 1807 by George Thomas and others ; 
and to Houghton in 1822 by the late Mar- 
quis of Cholmondeley. 

Aged 76, the Rev. John Williams, M. A. 
for many years Master of the Free Gram- 
mar-school, Leominster, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Eyton, Heref. 

The Rev. Thomas Williams, Curate of 
Preston Candover, Hants. 

4ug. 15. Aged 68, the Rev. William 
Towne, D.D. Rector of Upton Cresset, 
Shropshire, Domestic Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, and 
Chaplain to the City of London Lying-in- 
hospital. Dr. Towne was presented to 
Upton Cresset in 1791. 

Aug. 21. At Thornton, Yorkshire, aged 
84, the Rev. Michael Mackreth, for 41 
years Head-master of the Grammar-school 
at that place, Vicar of Middleton and Elier- 
burne, and incumbent of Old Byland. He 
took orders in 1768, was presented to Old 
Byland (a donative) in 1773 by G. Womb- 
well, esq. to Middleton in 1782 by trustees, 
and to Ellerburne in 1809 bv the Dean of 
York. . 

Gent. Mac. October, 1829. 
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Aug. 22. At Brighton, aged 42, the Rev. 
Robert Roe Houston, Vicar of Arsley, Beds. 
to which church he was presented in 1824 
by R. Houston, esq. 

Aug. 25. At St. Alban’s, aged 60, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Lowe, Rector of Great Sax- 
ham, Suffolk, to which he was presented in 
1795 by Robert Muir, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Ashe, Hants, aged 38, the 
Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, Rector of that place. 
He was the third and youngest son of the 
Rev. Isaac-Peter-George Lefroy, formerly 
Rector of that place, and of Compton in 
Surrey, by Anne, eldest daughter of Edw. 
Brydges, esq. of Wootton Court in Kent, and 
sister to the present Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. He was educated at Oxford; resided 
for some time at Compton as Curate to his 
eldest brother the Rev. George-Henry Le- 
froy, and on that gentleman’s decease, in 
1823, succeeded him in the rectory of Ashe. 
The deceased married Miss Austin, only 
child of the Rev. James Austin, of Stever- 
ton, Hants, son of Gen. atthew Austin 
and the Right Hon. Lady Jane Bertie: by 
this lady he has left a family. His only 
surviving brother is Christopher-Edw. Le- 
froy, esq. formerly Judge at Demerara; Mr. 
Serjeant Lefroy, of Dublia, is his cousin. 

At King’s Sombourne, Hants, aged 87, 
the Rev. Richard Taylor, Vicar of King’s 
Sombourne and Stockbridge. This truly 
good man was brother to Mr. Taylor, of 
Holywell-street, Oxford ; and was a student 
of Magdalen college in that University, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1767. Ip 1775 he was presented by the King 
to the rectory of Liddington, Wilts, to the 
vicarage of which parish he presented his 
son, the Rev. Henry Taylor, in 1801. He 
was presented to the church of King’s 
Sombourne (in which parish the town of 
Stockbridge is situated) by Sir Charles 
Mills, Bart. in 1792. 

Aug¥ 30. At the house of his friend 
Lewis Hensley, esq. in Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, the Rev. Hely- Hutchinson 
Smith, B.A. of Baliol coll. Oxford, nephew 
to the Earl of Donoughmore. He was son 
of the late Thomas Smith, esq. by the Hon. 
Mary Hely-Hutchinson. 

Sept. 3. At Maidstone, of pulmonary 
consumption, aged 28, the Rev. Francis 
Grosvenor Smith, eldest son of the late 
Francis Smith, M.D. of the same place. 
This excellent young man possessed strong 
natural talents, and, from early youth, had 
cultivated them with diligence and assiduity, 
He received the first part of his education 
under the late Dr. Knox, of Tunbridge ; 
leaving whom, he entered at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; where he was so inde- 
fatigable in his application to the abstruse 
studies pursued at that ancient seat of learn- 
ing, that his health became materially im- 
paired. He was originally intended for his 
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father's profession, and, as a student at St. 
Thomas's hospital, had made considerable 
progress in the attainments necessary to 
qualify him for the proper discharge of its 
arduous duties. This design, however, he 
was obliged to relinquish on t of his 
ill health ; and afterwards, in conformity 
with an inclination he had long felt, he 
devoted himself to theological studies with a 
view to the ministry in the Established 
Church. He proceeded B.A. 1823, M.A. 
1827, and was ordained by the present 
Bishop of London (then Bishop of Ches- 
ter) to the curacy of St. Philip’s church, 
Salford, in the township of Manchester, 
where the faithful discharge of his ministe- 
rial duties, and his uniformly exemplary 
conduct, will render his memory long re- 
spected. Soon after his appointment to the 
curacy of St. Philip’s church he married a 
daughter of John Argles, esq. of Maidstone, 
who, with a female infant, are left to bewail 
their irreparable loss. 

Sept. 12. Athis father’s house, Welton, 
in the Isle of Wight, aged 32, the Rev. 
Edmund Popple, only son of the Rev. Miles 
Popple, Vicar of Brading. He was of 
Trinity coll. Cambr. (where his father had 
been Fellow), B.A.1819 (the 19th Senior 
Optime of that year), M.A. 1822. 

Sept. 14. At Paddington, aged 68, the 
Rev. Charles Theomartyr Crane, D.D. Mi- 
nister of that parish. He was of Wadham 
coll, Oxford, M.A. 1807, D.D.18..; was 
ae to the rectory of Stockton in 

arwickshire in 1805 by Wm. Marsh, esq. 
and collated to Paddington in 1820 by Dr. 
Howley, then Bishop of London. He re- 
signed Stockton in 1824. 

At Fledborough, Notts, aged 76, the 
Rev. John Penrose, Rector of that place, 
and Vicar of Thorney in the same county. 
He was of Exeter coll. Oxford, B.C.L.1778; 
was presented to Fledborough in 1783 by 
the late Earl Manvers; and to Thorney in 
1803 by George Neville, esq. His son, of 
his own name, was of Corpus Christi coll. 
Oxford, M.A. 1802, and was Bampton Lec- 
turer in 1808; he is now Vicar of Brace- 
bridge and Langton in Lincolnshire (the 
latter by the presentation of his father’s 
former patron, the late Earl Manvers). 

Sept. 25. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Wickham, Prebendary of Salisbury, Vicar of 
Yatton in Somersetshire, and North New- 
ington, Wiltshire, and one of the Ma- 

istrates for the former county. He was of 

t. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1787; was 
collated by Bishop Douglas in 1804 to the 
Prebend of Beaminster Secunda in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Salisbury; in virtue of 
which he became his own patron to North 
Newington in 1810; and was presented to 
Yatton in 1809 by the Prebendary of that 
stall in the Church of Wells. 

Sept.27. At Foston, Leic. aged 52, the 
Rev. Edward Thomas Vaughan, Rector of 
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that place, and Vicar of St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester; youngest brother of Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Bart. Mr. Baron Vaughan, and the 
late Dean of Chester. He was the seventh 
son of the late John Vaughan, M.D. of 
Leicester; and was formerly Fellow of Trin. 
coll. Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1796, 
being the 15th Senior Optime of that year, 
M.A. 1799. He was presented to his Lei- 
cester church in 1802 by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and to Foston in 1812. He classed with 
the divines of the Evangelical school, and 
was the author of a Sermon preached at the 
Archidiaconal Visitation of Leicester, 1805 ; 
re-published in 1814 with another; and ‘‘A 
Sermon on the Salvation which is in Christ 
only,” 1810; ** A plain and affectionate Ad- 
dress to his Parishioners,” 1806; ‘* The 
Lesson of our Times,” a sermon preached on 
the Thanksgiving Day, 1814; ‘* Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, M. A. Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester,” prefixed to his Works, 
1815; ‘* The Calvinistic Clergy defined, and 
the Doctrines of Calvin maintained, in alet- 
ter to the Rev. James Beresford, A.M. Rec- 
tor of Kibworth, occasioned by his ser- 
mon preached at St. Martin’s church at the 
Bishop’s Visitation,” 1818, (see our vol. 
Lxxxvill, ii. 348.) Mr. Vaughan’s re- 
mains were, on the 3d of October, conveyed 
for interment in his church of St. Martin’s, 
preceded by twelve clergymen of the town 
and county, and attended by his widow and 
son (Edward), Sir Henry Halford and Miss 
Vaughan, Baron and Miss E. Vaughan, and 
others of the family. A public subscription 
has been opened for a monument to this 
much admired divine. 

Sept. 28. At Eaton Bishop, Herefordsh. 
aged 68, the Rev. Henry Davis, Vicar of 
Peterchurch, and for many years a Magis- 
trate of that county. He was of Merton 
coll. Oxford, M.A. 1789, and was presented 
to Peterchurch in 1801 by Guy’s Hospital. 

Oct. 5. At Pembridge, near Leominster, 
the Rev. John Guard, Rector of that pa- 
rish, and Prebendary of Salisbury. He was 
of Corpus Christi coll. Oxford, M. A. 1789, 
B.D. 1798; was presented by that Society 
to his Vicarage in 1802; and was collated 
to the Prebend of Slape in the Cath. church 
of Salisbury in 1804 by Bishop Douglas. 

Oct.7. At Hinton Blewett, co. Somerset, 
aged 68, the Rev. George Johnson, Rector 
of that parish. He was of St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford, M.A. 1786; and was instituted to 
his benefice in 1826 on his own petition. 

(P. 187.] The Rev. Orlell Ray married 
Priscilla, youngest dau. of Philip Broke, 
esq. of Nacton, and sister to the present 
Capt. Sir Philip B. V. Broke, Bart. and 
K.C.B. and Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Broke 
Vere, K.C.B. In Young’s “General View 
of the Agriculture of Suffolk,” is an in- 
genious communication by Mr. Ray on the 
‘¢ Preservation of Turnips.” 
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DEATHS. 
Lonbon anv 17s Vicinity: 


Lately. In Sloane-street, aged 72, Tho. 
Hurlstone, esq. formerly concerned in the 
Morning Herald newspaper, and author of 
‘« Just in Time,” a comic opera, 1792, 8vo. ; 
‘© To Arms,” a musical interlude, 1794, 
8vo.; ** Crotchet Lodge,” a farce, 1795, 
8vo.; ‘* Dorinda Grafton,” a novel, 1807, 
8 vols. 12mo,; ‘* Mysteries in High Life,” 
1808, 3 vols, 12mo. 

Major Richard Greene, of the 70th foot. 
He was appointed Ensign 9th foot, 1801, 
Lieut. 16th foot 1802, Captain 70th 1806, 
brevet Major 1819. 

Aug. 18. At Knightsbridge, Sarah 
Rhoda, widow of Dr, Charles Griffith, De- 
puty Inspector of Hospitals. 

Aug.27. AtRegent’s-park, Mary-Forbes, 
wife of Major Daniell Mitchell, of Ash- 
grove, Aberdeenshire. 

Aug. 31. In Whitecross-street Prison, 
John Clifton Andrews, aged 40, one of the 
prisoners. A jury returned a verdict of 
natural death by the visitation of God. The 
deceased was a Major on the half-pay list of 
the British army, and had served in the 
campaigns in the East Indies. 

Sept. 19. Aged 80, J. T. Carvalho, esq. 
merchant, of Threadneedle-street. 

Sept. 21. Aged 84, Mr. Wm. Turner, 
of Queen Anne-street, father of J. M. W. 
Turner, esq. R.A. 

Sept. 25. At Clapton, aged 45, Louisa- 
Mary, second dau. of the late Alderman le 
Mesurier, of London. 

At his grandmother’s, the Viscountess 
Hawarden, Sussex-place, aged 10 years, 
Ashley, only child of Capt. the Hon. James 
Ashley Maude, R.N. 

In Edgeware-road, aged 52, Eliza, wife of 
John Boyd, esq. of the Ordnance office. 

Sept. 28. At his sister’s in Suffulk-place, 
John Wolfenden, esq. of Lagan-bill, Lis- 
burn, Ireland. 

At the Rectory-house, Devonshire-sq. 
Bishopsgate, aged 37, the Hon. Mrs. Edw. 
Grey. She was Elizabeth, daughter of Ro- 
bert Adair, esq. ; became in 1824 the second 
wife of the present Rector of Bishopsgate, 
and has left two twin sons, born in 1826. 

Lately. Aged 56, Mr. James Carrington, 
of Walworth, eldest son of the late Rev. 
James Carrington, of Topsham, Devon. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Higgs, of Millbank-row, 
mother of Thos. Higgs, esq. deputy Coroner 
for Westminster. 

In Caroline-pl. Mecklenburg-sq. Chris- 
tian-Jane, wife of Edwin Sandys Bain, esq. 
Barrister. 

Oct. 2. In Newman-st. aged 82, An- 
thony Angelo, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 72, Nath. Randall, esq. 

Oct. 3. Louisa, wife of Alex. Macdonald, 
esq. of Great George-street. 

Oct. 7. In John-st. Berkeley-sq. Isabella, 
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second dau. of the Rev. Sir Wm. Henry 
Cooper, Bart. 

Oct. 9. In Kennington, aged 69, Chas, 
Divon Haskins, esq. 


Oct. 10. In Bedford-st. aged 77, Timo- 
thy Hewlett, esq. late of His Majesty's Cus- 
toms. 

Oct. 11, Aged 41, Mary-Anne, eldest 


dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Vere 
Poulett, eldest sister of the Right Hon, 
Lady Nugent, and cousin to Earl Poulett. 

Oct.13. In Grove End-place, Regent’s- 
park, advanced in years, William Simonds 
Higgs, Esq. F.S.A. formerly of Reading. 
Mr. Higgs was the father of thirteen chil- 
dren, only three of whom and a widow sur 
vive him. He had collected a very choice 
library, which formed a considerable part of 
the amusement of his latter years. 

Oct. 14. At Kensington, aged 34, Mary, 
wife of Charies Ellis, esq. 

At his aunt’s, Mrs. Pemberton, Spring- 
garden-terrace, Houstonne John Radcliffe, 
esq. of Brazenose College, Oxford, eldest 
son of the Rev. John Radcliffe, Rector of 
Limehouse, end Vicar of Dodington, Kent. 

In Grosvenor-st. aged 70, the Right Hon. 
Anne, Countess dowager of Radnor. Her 
Ladyship was the sole daughter and heiress 
of Anthony Lord Feversham, by his third 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Hales, 
Bart: who afterwards became the third wife 
of William first Earl of Radnor. The mar- 
riage of their children, William the second 
and late Earl of Radnor and the lady now 
deceased, took place Jan. 24,1777. The 
Countess had issue the present Earl, four 
other sons, and three daughters (which last 
all died at the age of 12 or 15), and was left 
a widow at the beginning of last year (see 
our memoir of the Earl in vol. xcvin. i. 
268). Her Ladyship’s remains were interred 
in the family vault at Britford. 

Oct. 15. In Half-Moon-street, aged 64, 
Christopher Schram, esq. 

Oct. 16. In Cumberland-street, aged 47, 
Lt.-Col. George James Robarts, C.B. He 
was appointed Cornet in the 23d dragoons 
in 1803; Lieut. 10th dragoons 1804 ; Capt. 
1806, Major 1811, brevet Lieut.-Col. 1813, 
Major 7th light dragoons 1819; and was 
subsequently on the half-pay of the 9th dra- 
goons. He served in Spain and Portugal, 
and commanded the 10th hussars at the 
battle of Vittoria, for which he wore a medal, 

Oct. 19. Mary, wife of Edw. Upham, 
esq. of Kensington, and dau, of the late 
Rev. John Hoblyn, of Padstow. 


Berxs.—Sept. 28. Aged 71, Wm. Bus- 
well, esq. of Abingdon. 

Sept. 30. At Binfield, Eliz, Yeamans, 
dau. of Jate Thos. Eliot, esq. of Kircud- 
bright. 

Cuesuire.—Oct. 8. At Capesthorne 
Hall, aged 73, Charlotte, wife of Davies 
Davenport, ‘esq. M.P. for the County. She 
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was a daughter of Ralph Sneyd, of Keel in 
Staffordshire, esq. by Barbara, daughter of 
Sir Walter W. Bagot, and Lady Barbara 
Legge, sister to the late Walter Sneyd, esq. 
of whom a memoir appeared in our July 
number, p. 83. She was married to Mr. 
Davenport about 1777, and gave birth to 
three sons and two daughters. 

Cumpertann.—Sept. 17. At Plumland, 
aged 24, Alex. second son of the late Alex. 
Anderson, esq. of Belize, Hunduras. 

DersysuirE.—Oct. 3. At Derby, Mrs. 
Brooke, of Frenchay, near Bristol, relict of 
John Brooke, esq. of Austhorpe Lodge, 
near Leeds, and formerly of Hull Bank. 

Devon.—Lately. At Torquay, aged 82, 
Francis F. Gunston, esq. of Barr, near 
Taunton, a magistrate of Somersetshire. 

Sept. 30. At Salcombe-hill, near Sid- 
mouth, aged 67, Geo. Cornish, esq. 

Dorset.—Sept. 26. At Castleton, aged 
83, Mr. Jarvis Harker, for many years pro- 
ee) and editor of the Sherborne and 

eovil Mercury. 

Oct. 5. At Sherborne, the widow of the 
Rev. John Ball, of Swanage. 

Oct. 18. At Longfleet, aged 27, Peter 
William, eldest son of the Rev. P. W. Jol- 
liffe, A.M. 

Essex.—Sept. 20. At Marden Ash, the 
relict of Rev. Dr. Charles Lucas Edridge, 
Rector of Shipdham, Norfolk, and chaplain 
in ordinary to his Majesty. She was the 
only daughter of the late Mr. Alderman 
Cadell. Dr. Edridge died Jan. 4, 1826 
(see vol. xcvi. pt. i, p. 282). 

GLouceEsTERSHIRE.—Sept. 28. At Bris- 
tol, aged nearly 76, Thomas Pole, M.D. for 
many years a resident in that city, and a 
highly respectable Member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Sept. 29. At Clifton, in his 77th year, 
Richard Newman Newman, M.D. of Thorn- 
bury Park. 

Sept. 30. At Bristol, aged 64, the re- 
lict of the Rev. B. Davies, D.D. 

Lately. Aged 84, Mrs. E. M. Baylis, 
relict of Dr. Baylis, formerly of Clifton. 

At Prestbury, Harry Rooke, esq. 

At Shirehampton, in her 14th year, Mary 
Lowe, only dau. of late Rev. W. Pownall. 

Oct. 8. At Bristol, aged 83, Mrs. Fi- 
delity Pinnock, a Member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Oct. 10. At Cheltenham, in her 70th 
year, Anna, wife of S. Compton Cox, esq. 

Oct. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 56, Dr. 
Christie, Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and late Medical Superintendant- 
general at Ceylon. 

Hants,—Sept. 17. At Southampton, aged 
63, Eliz. widow of Capt. Jas. Wilson, of 
Denmark-hill. 

Sept. 25. At Southampton, aged 48, 
Thomas Llewellin, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Southampton, aged 72, Capt. 
James Seward, R. N. He was made a Lieu- 
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tenant in 1779, and in 1796 commanded La 
Sirenne sloop of war on the Jamaica station. 
He subsequently held an appointment in the 
Sea Fencibles on the coast of Hampshire, 
and was made Post Captain in 1802. He 
married in 1800, a daughter of Col. (now 
Lieut.-Gen.) Eveleigh, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and became a widower in 1813. 

Oct. 10. At Southampton, aged 72, Eliz.- 
Williamson, wife of Askew Hillcoat, esq. 

Hererorpsuire.—Lately. At Claverham, 
Yatton, Mrs. Ann Locke, dau. of the late 
Wm. Blackburrow, esq. of Banwell-court, 
Somerset. 

At Bishop’s Frome, aged 88, John All- 
cott, esq. 

Hunrs.—Sept. 27. At Broughton, Fran- 
ces-Ann, wife of the Rev. Thos. Johnston, 
Rector. 

Sept. 23. At Chatham, aged 18, Grace, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Buchanan, commanding 
Royal Engineers in that garrison. 

Kent.—Sept. 22. At Tonbridge Wells, 
aged 77, John Crosse Crooke, esq. of Kemp- 
shot-park, Hants. 

Sept. 24. At Eltham, Sarah, widow of 
John Wray, esq. of Park-place, St. James's, 
formerly an Alderman of Hull. 

Lately. On Woolwich-common, aged 36, 
Matilda, wife of Capt. James Fogo, R.A. 

ct. 8. At Herne, aged 33, Frances, dau. 
of George May, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, where she had ar- 
rived only a few days hefore, at the advanced 
age of 92, Eliz. relict of Robt. Halhed, esq. 
This venerable lady had very long resided in 
Abingdon-st. Westminster, and was highly 
respected. She was buried at Westminster 
Abbey. 

Oct. 4. At Barham Court, the Rt. Hon. 
Arabella Lady Barham. She was the second 
dau. of Sir James-Williams Hamlyn, the 
second and present Baronet, of Clovelly 
Court, co. Devon, by Diana-Anne, daughter 
of Abraham Whittaker, of Stratford in Es- 
sex, esq.; and became the third wife of 
Charles Noel, the present Lard Barham, 
June 29, 1820. Her Ladyship presented 
Lord Barham with two sons and a daughter. 

Oct. 8. At Margate, aged 74, Eliz. wife 
of Wm. Phelps, esq. of Montague-place. 

Oct. 16. At Charlton, Sir Ludford Har- 
vey, formerly Vice-President, and one of the 
Court of Examiners of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. He received the honour of knight- 
hood, May 19, 1813. 

At High Halden Rectory, aged 18, Rob. 
third son of Charles Badham, M, D. Profes- 
sor of Medicine at Glasgow. 

Lancasuire. — Laiely.. At Lancaster, 
Abraham Rawlinson, of Fakenham, Norfolk. 

LeicesTersHiRe. — Sept. 26. .Aged 22, 
Eliz. second dau. of Smith Churchill, esq. 
of Sheapshead. 

LincotnsuirE. — Oct. 10. At Louth, 
aged 91, the Rev. Bernard Bertrand, Roman 
Catholic Priest at that place. 
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Mipptesex. — Sept. 27. At Strand on 
the Green, near Chiswick, aged 62, Joshua 
Kirby Trimmer, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Dalston, aged 27, Eliz. wife 
of George Lloyd, esq. 

Oct. 15. Aged 15, Henry-Henderson, 
second son of William-Power Hicks, esq. 
of Dalston. 

NorTHuMBERLAND.—Oct. 5. At New- 
castle, aged 58, Miss Sarah Gale, niece of 
late Rob. Gale, esq. of Hull. 

Norroux.—Oct. 11. John Steward, esq. 
Ald. for the ward of Conisford, Norwich, 
and Registrar of the Archdeaconries of Nor- 
wich and Suffolk. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Oct.10. At Mil- 
ton, John Ryland Goodacre, esq. 

NotrinGHAMSHIRE.—On the 6th of Sept. 
1829, at Nottingham-park, aged 22, Anne, 
the wife of Hugh-Bruce Campbell, esq. 
and the only daughter of Philip Hurd, esq. 
of Kentish-town-house, beloved by all who 
knew her. 

Oxoy. — Sept. 28. Near Henley-on- 
Thames, Harry-Neale, youngest son of Capt. 
Andrew King, R. N. 

Oct. 10. At Watlington-park, Mrs. Tilson. 

Satorp. — Sept. 30. At Longford-hall, 
aged 76, Ralph Leeke, esq. 

Lately. In his 20th year, Jonathan, only 
son of Jonathan Nickson, esq. solicitor, Wem. 

SomersetT.—Sept. 10. In his 45th year, 
Mr. Edm. Crocker, land-surveyor, of Frome. 
The loss of this highly useful member of so- 
ciety is deeply felt by his numerous friends. 

Sept.14. At Bath, Mary, wife of Geo. 
Pywell, esq. late of Somerby-hall, Leices. 
and dau. of late Edw. Wm. Hartopp, esq. of 
Little Dalby-house, Leicestershire. 

Lately. At Bath, Sarah, fourth dau. of 
late Lieut.-Gen, Chapman, of Tainfield- 
house, Taunton. 

Oct.17. Aged 80, Mr. Wm. Balme Far- 
nell, a native of Bristol, who for a period of 
44 years most faithfully filled the office of 
apothecary at the General Hospital in Bath. 

Starrorpsuirg. — Sept. 26. Aged 18, 
Thos.-Gwyllym, only son of late Thos. Byng, 
gent. and grandson of the late Rev. John Byng. 

Oct. 6. At his seat, the Mount, near 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, Josiah Spode, esq. 

Surro.k.—Sept. 19. At Bury, aged 73, 
John Creed, gent. Senior Consulting Sur- 
geon of the County Hospital, and one of the 
Common Council of that borough. During 
the long period of nearly fifty years he was 
usefully occupied in the practice of his pro- 
fession, and highly esteemed and respected. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that this is the 
seventh vacancy which has occurred in the 
Corporate Body, consisting of thirty-seven 
members, within the short period of eleven 
months. 

Surrorx.—Sept. 23. At Bosmeer-house, 
Caroline-Eliz. dau. of Geo.-Blair Hall, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Wixoe, J. K. Jardine, esq. 

Sept, 26. Aged 61, Randall Webb, esq. 


Sept. 30. At Southwold, aged 50, Henry- 
Robert Gooch, esq. formerly a Captain in 
the army, and first cousin of Sir Thomas- 
Sherlock Gooch, M. P. for the County. He 
was son of William Gooch, esq. now resident 
in Scotland, by Elizabeth-Sarah, daughter 
and heiress of William-Villa Real, of Ed- 
winstow, co. Notts. esq. and niece to Eliz, 
Viscountess Galway, the grandmother of the 
present Viscount. 

Surrey.—Sept. 22. Aged 80, Mary, wife 
of John Brookes, esq. of Croydon. 

Sept.23. Aged78, Wm. Hunt, esq. of Pe- 
tersham. 

Oct. 9. At the Duke of Buccleugh’s, at 
Richmond, aged nearly 29, the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Isabella-Mary, wife of Capt. the Hon. 
Peregrine-Francis Cust, M.P. She was the 
third dau. of Charles-William, fourth and 
Jate Duke of Buccleugh and Queensberry, by 
the Hon. Harriet-Katherine Townshend, 4th 
dau. of Thomas 1st Viscount Sydney; was 
married to Mr. Cust, Oct. 9, 1823, and has 
left a son and two daughters. 

Oct. 14. Henry North, esq. of Harefield- 
house, Cheam. 

At Addington, near Croydon, in his 52d 
year, Wm. White, esq. late 17th Foot, and 
formerly of Belle Vue-house, Bristol. 

Oct.17. Athis brother’s, Shabden-park, 
in his 68th year, Sir James Little, Knt. and 
also a Knight of the Spanish Order of Chas, 
the Third. 

Sussex.—Sepl. 21. Wm. Nye, esq. of 
Horsham. 

Sept. 25. Frances Martha, widow of Lewis 
Buckle, esq. Rogate-lodge. 

Oct. 2. At Brighton, aged 57, Alice, wife 
of Jacob Goodhart, esq. of Tooting. 

Oct.3. At Brighton, aged 3, Henry- 
Norris, and aged 2, William, the two eldest 
children of the Rev. Henry Du Cane, Rector 
of St. Bennett’s, Paul’s Wharf. 

Oct.4. At Horsham, aged 34, Miss Grace. 

Oct.9. At Petworth, aged 79, Robert 
Rice Palmer, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Brede, aged 60, Felicia-Eli- 
zabetha, eldest. dau. of the late Dr. Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich, and wife (for 39 years) 
of the Rev. Robert Hele Selby Hele, Rector 
of Brede. 

Oct. 11. At Brighton, aged 63, Capt, 
John Woodbridge Hilton, for 21 years 
Deputy-master Attendant at the East India 
House. On account of the suddeness of his 
death in a strange house, by which he was 
walking when seized with spasms in the 
stomach, a coroner's inquest was held, whose 
verdict was apoplexy. 

Oct. 18. At Brighton, Chas. Abdy Chap- 
man, esq. formerly Capt. 19th Lt. Dragoons. 

Warwicx.—Oct. 6. At Warwick, aged 
86, Eliz. widow of Walter Landor, esq. 

Witts.—Lately. At Heybrook House, 
aged 81, the relict of D. Pye, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Salisbury, the relict of the 
late Dr. Littlehales. 
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Oct.18, At Devizes, aged 72, James 
Gent, esq. 

Wonrcester.—Sept. 23. At Belbrough- 
ton, aged 39, Thos, Dax, jun. esq. Deputy 
Clerk of the Pleas in the Court of Exche- 

uer. 
. Oct. 12. At Howell, the seat of his half- 
brother the Earl of Plymouth, aged 22, the 
Hon. Fred. Campbell Amherst, younger sur- 
viving son of Earl Amherst. 

At Great Malvern, Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Smyth, of Great Linford, 
Bucks. 

Yorx.— Sept. 14. Aged 102, Mr. Wil- 
liam Clapham, of Cropton, near Pickering. 

Sept.18. At Redmire, in Wensleydale, 
aged 74, Henry Robinson, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Knaresborough, Lucy, 6th 
dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Smyth, Vicar 
of Kirby Moorside. 

Sept. 26. Edward Brooke, esq. of Birks- 
hall, late an Alderman of Leeds. 

Sept. 27. At Pickering, eight days after 

iving birth to a child, the wife of Thomas 
Loy, M.D. and dau. of the late Rev. Sam. 
Harden, Vicar of that place. 

Sept. 30. At Harrowgate, Lucy, relict of 
Rev. G. Anderson, and only surviving sister 
of the late H. Plumer, esq. and Sir T. 
Plemer. 

Oct. 4. At Ripon, W. H. Harrison, esq. 
M. D. eldest son of the late W. Harrison, 
M.D. of that place. 


OsituaryY.—Bill of Mortality.—Markets. 
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Oct. 5. At Terrington, Martha, the wife 
of John Key, esq. 

Oct 6. At Drypool, aged 75, the Rev. 
James Colquhoun, brother of the late Rev. 
Dr. Colquhoun, of Leith. ‘He had been 
during 32 years minister of the church of 
Scotland, and resided near Hull 14 years. 

Watts.—Sept. 30. At Poyston, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 67, Anne, widow of John 
Morgan, esq. of Bristol. 

Oct.26. At Pembroke, aged 75, Miss 
Campbell, sister of the late Lord Cawdor. 

ScotLanp.— Sept. 16. At Kilmorey, Ar- 
gyleshire, the seat of her son Sir John Pow- 
Jett Orde, Jane, widow of Admiral Sir John 
Orde, Bart. She was the eldest daughter of 
John Frere, of Roydon in Norfolk, esq. ; 
became the second wife of the late Admiral 
in Dec. 1793, and having given birth to the 
resent Baronet, and one daughter, was left 
his widow, Feb. 19, 1824.—Sir John Orde’s 
first wife died, not, as stated in our memoir 
of him and in the Baronetages, in 1789, but 
Sept. 18, 1790. (See our vol. for that year.) 

Iretanp.—Lately. At Dromin, Limerick, 
aged 105, James Fenaughty. 

Oct.8. At Waterford, Dr. Kelly, R.C. 
Bishop of Ossory. He was formerly a Bi- 
shop in the United States; and was a man 
of great energy. 

Asroap.—March 29. At Demerara, aged 
25, Lieut. Tho. Osborne, 25th foot, late of 
Margate, in Kent. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 23, to Oct. 20, 1829. 

















Christened. Buried. 2and 5 159]50and 60 156 
Males - 1171 asie Males - 810 tess 5and10 69] 60and 70 158 
Females - 1139 Females- 825 : 10 and 20 64|70and 80116 
~. Whereof have died under two years old 455 #4) 20 and30 121 | 80 and 90 42 

Q 30 and 40 138] 90 and100 2 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 154 | 108..... 1 
‘ CORN EXCHANGE, Oct. 26. 

Wheat.'| Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. ® «& Ss «& s d. S @ a d. 
70 O 35 O 29 0 386 0O 386 0 88 0 














PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 23. 
Kent Bags... 74. Os. to 9l. Os, | Farnham(seconds) .... 122. Os. to 141, Os. 


Sussex Ditto........... 64. 15s. to Sl. Os. | Kent Pockets ..... ....0s 7l. 12s. to10/. 10s. 
EXswcevcccccsccscccecs Zle OS. tO Ol, O05. | Sussex. ..recccececccerscecsee Zle 75. tO Sle 155, 
Farnham (fine) ...... 141. Os. to 161.168. | Essex ..s.sscercesecseeeeee Ze 108. t0100. OS. 


. PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 26. 
Smithfield, Hay 41. 10s. to 4/, 15s. Straw 2/1. Os. to 2l.5s. Clover 51. 0s. to 51. 5s, 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BARE pcerccnccccneccesc cee Shp. Gl» $0 Bs. 10d, | Lara .ccorcnccess Shabeaiesae Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . .....cccccseree 38% 8d. to 45. 4d, Head of Cattle at Market . Oct. 26: 

Veal ..ccccccscsccecsees- SS 8d. to 48. 4d. Beasts .....2.000. - 38,373 Calves 166 
Pork...rresserssessereees 45, Od. to 48, 8d. Sheep and Lambs 23,720 Pigs 230 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 26, 29s. 0d. to 37s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. Od. Yellow Russia, 385. 6d. ' 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s, Curd, 84s,—-—_—"CANDLES,7s.perdoz. Moulds, 8s.6d° 

















CANALS. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley . . 
me (i- sth sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry 
Cromford 
Croydon 
Derby . a 
Dudley. . . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . . 
Glamorganshire 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon 
Lancaster . . 
Leeds and Liverpoo! . 
Leicester . . i 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . . 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
a « » « « & 
Oxford . . 
Peak Forest . . 
Regent’s . «. . 
Rochdale . .. 


. 
* 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Severn and Wye 
Shrewsbur 
Staff. and Wor. 
Stourbridge. 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea. 
Thames & Severn 5 Red 
Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . . 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial iid 
Bristol . . 
BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith . 
ag seed 
io. New 7 r cont. 
Vauxhall bpe 
Waterloo . . . 
Ann. of 81. . 
Ann. of 7/. . 








85 
130 
313 
306 
110 
102 
1080 
420 
2 
160 
59 
105 
650 
265 
3025 
49 
25° 
10 
215 
17% 
27 
23 
515 
86 
3600 
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PRICES OF SHARES, October 19, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill, 


Divp.ann. 
£.4 0 
4 0 
14 0 
12 10 


coco coooooon 


~ 
— 


os 
_— 


i] 
“I 
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wo 
— 
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410 pet. 
8 Odo. 
4 Odo. 


4 8 6 do. 























RAILWAYS. Price. | Div.p.an. 
Forest of Dean -|£45 0|£2 10 
Manchester & Liverp.| 50 pm. - 
Stockton &Darlington | 170 0 5 0 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . .| 112 O 5 0 
Grand Junction . .| 50 O 2 10 
Kent . . 82$ no 
Manchester & Salford 354 _— 
South London . .} 89 O 4 p.ct. 
West Middlesex . .| 70% 38 0 
INSURANCES, 
Ds + « » «1-26. 8 3 0 
Alliance . . . 8} 4 p.ct. 
Atlas -| of 0 10 
British Commercial ° 5% 5$p.cte 
County Fire. ° 42 0 2.10 
Eagle . . . ° 5 0 0 5 
Globe ... -| 1554 7 0 
Guardian . . «| 24% 
Hope Life . . 54 066 
Imperial Fire . . 1054 5 5 
Ditto Life. . . a 0 8 
Protector Fire. . 190 016 
Provident Life . .| 184 1 0 
Rock Life. . . 326 0 8 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 261 0 8 p.ct. 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 24 0 —- 
Bolanos . . 350 0 ~ 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 51 pm.j| = 
British Iron. i —_ 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 5 0 —_ 
Hibernian 3} — 
Irish Mining Comp” 3 0 _~ 
Real Del Monte . 70 0 —_ 
United Mexican . 26 dis.)  — 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart4, 53} 3 0 
Ditto, New . .. % pm 0 12 
Oy. is <3 1874 10 0 
Ditto, New . 1075 6 0 
Phenix. . . - 34 pm 6 p.ct. 
a 12 dis — 
Bath ... - 25. 0 1 4 
Birmingham . . 96 0 5 0 
Birmingham&Stafford nie 6 p.ct. 
Brighton . . . .| 134dis _ 
Bristol . . . . ~| sig 8 p.ct. 
Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis} 5 p.ct. 
SS aa a _ 4 p.ct. 
Liverpool . . . «| 2920 8 0 
Maidstone. . ° a 2 10 
Ratcliff . . -| 46 0 4 p.ct. 
Rochdale . . . . a 1 5 
Sheffield . .. = 1126 
Warwick ... 50 0 5 p.ct, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) 9 dis.) — 
Auction Mart. . 21 0 am 
Annuity, British . 19 0 8 p.ct. 
Bank, Irish Provincial } 21 0 4 p.ct. 
Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 95 0 4 0 
Ditto, 2dclass . .{| 87 O 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From September 26 to October 25, 1829, both inclusive. 


















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s The:m, 
ee) . 7s ll jee 23 
t4 & $| 8 is |Barom. Weather. | 8S | E S ls 3 Barom. | Weather. 
35 "oS z ° "eo ||! pts > los z \° "ee ‘oad pts.| 
Azio= =z! Az oa) |=Z) | 
Be * 1 © 7 ani* |)? 7 | 
26 | 55 | 64 | 57 || 30, 17/fair 11 | 55 | 60 | 55 || 30, 20 cloudy 
27 | 63 | GO | 55 || 29, 80\cloudy 12 | 45 | 57 | 56 » 21 cloudy 
28 | 51 | 58 | 45 » 84\cloudy | 13 | 54 | 59 | 55 || 29, 99\cloudy 
29 | 50 | 54 | 45 » 90\cloudy 14 | 50 | 49 | 40 » 50,cloudy 
30 | 45 | 55 | 45 || 80, 20/fair 15 | 45 | 49 | 40 || 30, 19 fair 
O.1 | 56 | 61 | 56 » 10 fair 16 | 49 | 56 | 58 || 29, 90 cloudy 
2 | 57 | 58 | 57 || 29, 95|showers 17 | 54 | 57 | 53 || 30, 00'cloudy 
3 | 64] 55 | 50 > 76/rain 18 | 56 | 65 | 51 » 07 fair 
4| 55] 61 | 55 2 onic 19 | 50 | 68 | 59 » 06 cloudy 
5 | 56} 64 | 45 > 54/fair 20 | 56 | 60 | 55 || 29, 00:cloudy 
6| 50} 54] 43! , 62|fair 21 | 56 | 57 | 51 ||, 75 cloudy 
7 | 45 | 34 | 39 1 » 38/snow 22 | 51 | 54] 49 ||, 68 cloudy 
8 | 41 | 47 | 87 ||, 86|cloudy 23 | 46 | 51 | 40 ||, 90.fair 
9 | 43 | 49 | 87 | 30, 18 fair 24 | 48 | 51} 41 | » 94'cloudy 
10 | 44} 54/53) y 37) fair 25 | 46 | 54 | 47 | 30, 10 fair 
i ‘ 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From Seplember 26, to October 26, 1829, Loth inclusive. 












































































































































3 Aeia, wis gie.| ¢ | @. ta 

Cl4g1 SR | os Sa SB) 28 Selws 24) 2 S38] Ex. Bills, 
S19 S| 33188 |$2 Stiae s2|8e]88; 8 (3%| - 10000 
Baa) &S a6 | Sm) me v SAWS ESS os Ne 
o [s) j=ied mine — | < =} | eo 

7) oh | « joo (03 + it | = |} 

| CER |\——|__ 

26,——_ sos — meme 103 x legos ——| 71 72 pm. 

28 \89$ §-———]108326 — 63 61 pm. 71 69 pm. 

29/Hol. poate on a pane | — 

30 894 9-1 08 ns ee OOM ne 60 pm.——| 67 68 pm. 
- ac \89§ 4, ——|102% 3 ———— 2223, ——| 67 68 pm. 
2|—— |89§ 4; ——}103 2% j—223 [59 60 pm. 98§ | 67 68 pm. 
3—, [894 4————103 2g —|_—202 | _ 59 pm. 984 | 68 69 pm. 
one 894 §———— 1934 3 59 61 pm. ——| 68 69 pm. 
oo 893 $1038 ee aed WOM se 62 pm.. ——| 69 70 pm. 
7 ———t OR F108 hae 2.0 Oy eee seen 70 71 pm. 
8 of §— 108 4—/—_ 088 | 61 pm.——| 70 71 pm. 
: = 1034 3, == a ae \——| 70 71 pm. 
10 89 $;—— |; 1084 epeeent GL Emm HP FE Oe 
12/2113/883 3\89g 4983 988 103% § 10441193 ——| 70 71 pm. 
13i——|883 3|89% 98% |98% |1034 $104g194 |——,_ 62 pm. ——| 71 72 pm. 
14/218 |88% 3159 3984 [984 |1035 § 104¢)193 — 62 pm.——| 70 72 pm. 
15|2124/883 3/892 498% |984 1034 §)1043/19% [223 |62 61 pm.——| 72 70 pm. 
16|2122\89% 489% 90.983 983 |103§ 41044194 |222461 63 pm.——, 70 72 pm. 
17/2134/892 4/90 i984 1034 § 1043/19 63 64 pm,'—| 72 73 pm. 
19/213 |89g 490  4——98% |103$ $1043 19§ [222 |——_—--—_._ 73 72 pm. 

20/2139/895 $905 $985 |98% |103% $)104$|193 —| 62 pm. 993 | 72 74 pm. 

21/2143/89% 90.90% 399 99 103% 4/105 [193 —|63 64 pm. ——| 74 75 pm. 

22/216 \904 $903 14/99§ [993 |103§ §105$'20 |——\64 65 pm.——| 74 75 pm. 

23|—— 908 $91$ $995 |99% |103§% 3/105 \20 |——/64 65 pm.'——, 74 75 pm. 

24/2165,90§ 4915 #) 99% |103§ 4105 |20§ |——|_ 65 pm. ——| 74 73 pm. 

26|2154190§ 4/914 $1995 1993 '103% §|105$' 19% loss 64 65 pm.’ | 73 74 pm. 





New South Sea Ann. Oct. 2, 89$.—Old S. S. Ann. Oct. 14, 885.—16, 883.—23, 903. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptvck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











